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Art. 1. 4 Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian countries of North Amerta, 
since the connexion of the Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk with the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and his attempt to establish a Colony on the Red River; with a detail 


account of his lordship’s military expedition to, and subsequent proceedings at Fort 
William, in Upper Canada. London. 1817. 8vo. pp. 239. 


‘proves not directly interested in 
the result of the controversy be- 
tween lord Selkirk and the North West 
Company, we cannot feel wholly in- 
different to the decision of a claim involv- 
ing the jurisdiction of a large tract of 
this continent, nor view with unconcern 
the violent measures by which that claim 
has been enforeed. Had the sanguinary 
scenes to which lord Selkirk’s pretensions 
haye given rise, occurred in a remote 
quarter of the globe, they would have at- 
tracted some attention from the novelty 
of the spectacle exhibited. Not that 
bloodshed is uncommon in our day, nor 
that there is any thing remarkable in the 
organizing of a body of desperados, by 
a popular leader for any enterprise, under 
any colours, but that a British peer’s tur- 
ing commereial speculator and land-job- 
ber, and Jeaving his seat in parliament to 
wage war in his Britannie Majesty’s do- 
minions against a company of British 
inerchants, is, even in these extraordinary 
times, a Jittle singular—whilst the apathy 
with which the British ministry and the 
Colonial government have looked upon 
transactions so disgraceful to the national 
character, and so derogatory to the na- 
tional faith, is still more strange and un- 
accountable. But the most important 
consequence of lord Selkirk’s expedition, 
to us and to the world at large, and one 
which, independentof his failureor success, 
is its bringing again into notice a region to 
_ whieh a century since alleyes were turn- 
ed, and reviving a question which had 
been put at rest without being solved. 
‘The impractibility of a North-West pas- 
sage to the Indies is far from being ascer- 
certained, and the nt occasion has 
led te a discussion of the subject in the 


Quarterly Review*, which we trust will 
once more put discovery upon this track. 
Iiow so pregnant an inquiry should 
have been suflered to fall into such total} 
neglect it is not easy to imagine. The 
same fortitude and persevérance which 
have been wasted in exploring the sterile 
deserts of Africa for comparatively friva- 
lous purposes, would long since have ar- 
rived at some certain conclusion’ on this 
mostmomentous point. We feel as ifade- 
gree of responsibility attached to our own 
government on this head. As the second 
commercial power in the world, and the 
first in this hemisphere, it might have 
been expected that some portion of our 
national spirit of maritime adventure 
would have been directed to an object so 
worthy, in either regard, of our attention, 
The Russian Count Romanzoff, with dis- 
tinguished liberality, has equipped, at his 
private expense, a vesse] under the come 
mand of Lieut. Kotzebue, for a voyage 
into the Arctic Sea, through Behring’s 
Strait, in search of a passage into the 
Atlantic. This vessel was despatched 
more than a year since from St, Peters- 
burgh, and touched at Plymouth in Eng- 
land. The attempt to sail threugh, from 
the Pacific Ocean into Hudson’s Bay, or 
Baffin’s Bay, was probably made last 
summer. We are yet to learn the issue 
of the enterprise. This.splendid instance 
of individual munificence and enthusiasm 
in the cause of seience should rouse an 
honourable emulation in enlightened and 
opulent mereantile communities. We 


* No. XXXI.—Where the possibility 
of the passage is maintained, and a good 
account given of tke various attempis 
made to effect it. 
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4 _ Lord Setkirk and the North West Company. 


commend this example to the considera- 
tion of our national legislature. 

From the. narrative before us, from 
Mackenzie’s travels, and from the outline 
_ oflord Selkirk’s ‘Sketch of the Fur Trade, 
&c.’ contained in the Review already re- 
ferred to, we gather the following history 
of the origin and progress of the dispute 
between his lordship and the North West 
Traders. Previous to the year 1806, the 
earl of Selkirk was engaged in several 
schemes of colonization in the British 
possessions in North America. He first 
formed a settlement at Prince Edward’s 
Island—and on a visit to Canada, becom- 


ing acquainted with the nature and extent . 


of thefur trade, projected a plan for mono- 
polizing it. At that period this trade was 
principally carried on by an association 
‘of merchants called the North West 
Company, which had recently been or- 
ganized by the individuals who had for- 
merly pursued the same traffic on their 
separate accounts. The stock of this 
company is divided into a hundred shares, 
and each share confers a vote. Thirty of 
these shares are Owned by a single house 
in Montreal, and eighteen or nineteen by 
different houses in Montreal and London. 
The remaining shares are held by the 
wintering partners, who manage the af- 
fairs of the company in the interior, and 
who after having served a certain term of 
years, are permitted to retire with an an- 
nual allowance, and the vacancy is filled 
by the election of aclerk who must have 
performed a previous tourof duty. Such a 
system is admirably calculated to stimu- 
late all parties to activity, This company 
has in its employ about 2000 voyageurs, 
who transport merchandise and provisions 
to the various posts and depots, and col- 
lect the returns of furs and peltries. These 
returns amount annually to about 106,000 
beaver skins, 2100 bear skins, 5500 
fox, 4600 otter, 17,000 musquash, 52,000 
marten, 1800 mink, 6000 lynx, 600 
wolverine, 1600 fisher, 100 rackoon, 5800 
wolf, 700 elks, and 2000 deer skins. The 
distance of the Red River, on which this 
company had a post, from Montreal, is 
2300 miles by the nearest route, that of 
Lake Superior. This post is about equi- 
distant from Lake Superior and from 
Iiudson’s Bay, and appears to be the 
nearest point of the contested territory to 
the inhabited parts of Canada. His lord- 
ship having possessed himself of various 
information in regard to the establishments 
of this, association, and. perceiving its 

reater facility of access from Hudson’s 
Bay, was induced, on his return to Eng- 


Nov 


land, to look into the charter of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which was incorpo- 
rated by Charles the I]. He found in this 
charter a grant to this company of an in- 
definite extent of territory bounding on 
Hudson’s Bay. ;He found, too, that the 
nominal stock of this company was 
£100,000, and that the shares had fallen 
from 250 per cent. to 50 or 60 per cent. 
His lordship purchased shares to the 
nominal amcunt of £40,000, and ob- 
tained the virtual control of the Com- 
ome affairs. He next procured a grant to 
iimself of about 116,000 square miles of 
the company’s supposed territory, com- 
mencing at Lake Winnipic, and running 
some hundred miles into the territory of 
the U. States. His lordship now began 
to advertise for settlers, and secon obtain- 
ed a number of Irish and Scotch families, 
which he shipped off to Hudson’s Bay, 
under the conduct of Mr. Miles Macdon- 
nell, whom he appointed governor of the 
Colony. The denclahent arrived at 
York Fort, and proceeded to Red River, 
which it reached in the autumn of 1812. 
Gov. Macdonnell’s first care was to make 
due provision for the subsistence of his 
people. This he was not immediately 
able to do, but was obliged to distribute 
them in the winter in the company’s 
forts. The next winter he issued a pro- 
clamation in his quality of governor of 
* Ossiniboia,’ prohibiting the exportation 
of provisions of any kind from the coun- 
tries within his jurisdiction. This pro- 
vinee is thus meted and bounded in this 
document—* Beginning on the western 
shore of the Lake Winnipic, at a point in 
fifty-two degrees and thirty minutes north 
latitude, and thence running due west to 
the Lake Winnipiquarhish, otherwise call- 
ed Little Winnipie; then in a southerly 
direction through the said Lake, so as to 
strike its western shore in latitude fifty- 
two degrees ; then due west to the place 
where the parallel of forty-two degrees 
north latitude intersects the western 
branch of the Red River, otherwise called 
Assiniboin River; then due south from 
that point of intersection to the height of 
land which separates the waters running 
into Hudson’s Bay from those of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers; then in an 
easterly direction along the height of land 
to the source of the River Winnipic, 
(meaning by such last named river, the 
principal branch of the waters which 
unite in the Lake Sagingae); thence along 
the main streams of those waters, and the 
middle of the several lakes through which 
they flow, to the mouth of the Winnipic 
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River; and thence in a northerly direc- 
ion, through the middle of the Lake Win- 
pipic, to the place of beginning.” It will 
be perceived that this new ‘ Island of Ba- 
rataria’ extends considerably into our Mis- 
souri and North Western Territories. 
‘he effect of gov. Macdonnell’s procla- 
mation was to interdict the usual supplies 
o the North Western Company’s Voy- 
eurs. His excellency, however, grant- 
nd a partial supply out of the seizures 
made under it, so that their business was 
not brought to a stand. Lord Selkirk 
sent out a small body of recruits to his 
colony, which arrived in the fall of 1814. 
The North-West Company about the 
same time procured a warrant from Mon- 
treal for the arrest of gov. Maedonnell and 
his sheriff Mr. Spencer, the execution of 
which was committed to Mr. Cameron, 
one of the partners. Gov. Macdonnell 
refused to submit to this process, and 
formally warned Cameron ‘to quit the 
remises’ of his landlord the Earl of Sel- 
irk. Macdonnell’s men, however, soon 
began to desert him, and he at last yielded 
himself up a prisoner. After his depar- 
ture, one hundred and forty families of the 
colonists removed to Canada. 

Lord Selkirk in the mean time had pro- 
jected a settlement in what is called the 
Athabasca (Athapuscow) country, an- 
other immense and still more remote dis- 
trict, included in the obsolete claim of the 
Hudson Bay Company. A Mr. Robert- 
son was intrusted with the execution of 
this project, and collected a party for the 
purpose in Canada. His lordship was 
equally active in London, and having for- 
tified himself with the opinions of learned 
lawyers, obtained from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company the appointment of a go- 
vernor and council, with paramount judi- 
cial and executive powers over all the 
Company’s territories. Mr. Semple was 
nominated governor, and embarked for 
York Fort on Hudson’s Bay. Robertson 
proceeded from Montreal, and despatch- 
ed a Mr. Clark with about 100 men for 
Athabasca, whilst he remained with some 
of the Red River settlers who had set out 
in the spring for Hudson’s Bay, and whom 
he fell in with in the vicinity of Lake 
Winnipic. Semple advanced with his 
reinforcement from York Fort, and being 
joined on his route by Robertson and his 
party, re agp to Red River and re- 
established the colony. Soon after an 
attack was made upon Fort Gibraltar, the 
North West Company’s post at the forks 
of the lower Red River, where Mr. Came- 
ron and his people were taken prisoners. 


he harsh proceedings of gov. Semple, 


own employ. 


Lord Selkirk aud the North West Company. ) 


led to retaliatory measures on the part of 


the North West Company. Gov. Semple’ 


fitted out a gun-boat on Lake Winnipi¢ 
to interrupt the communication with the 
Company’s remoter establishments, and 
erected batteries, with the same view. 
The Company attempted to open a com- 
munication by land, betwéen Riviere 
Qu’ Appele and the Lake. About fifty 
Indians and half-breeds were employed 
for this purpose. In the prosecution of 
this enterprise, a skirmish took place, in 
which the governor and about twenty of 
his men were killed. The rest of the 
colonists once more dispersed. 

Whilst things were in this state in the 
interior, lord Selkirk had arrived in Cana- 
da, and after receiving a commission as 2 
Justice of the Peace for the Indian Terri- 
tory and Upper Canada, had enlisted 150 
disbanded soldiers of De Meuron’s regi- 
raent, principally foreigners, with whom, 
in addition to about 180 canoe-men, and 
a sergeant’s guard granted for his lord- 
ship’s protection by the governor of Cara- 
da, he prepared to enter upon his seigno- 
rial rights and magisterial duties. In his 
progress he received intelligence of the 
disaster which had befallen his Colony. 
He immediately pushed on to Fort Wil- 
liam, the principal depot of the North 
West Company, where he arrived the 
lith of August, 1816. His lordship 
took possession of this post—no resistance 
being made, although the company’s ser- 
vants there, at that time, amounted to 
nearly 500. Having thus far effected hfs 
object, by military power, his lordship 
next assumed the character of the magis- 
trate, and in this capacity put all the 
partners, whom he found there, in confine- 
ment, and afterwards sent them off as pri- 


soners to Upper Canada, where they ob-. 


tained their enlargement by a writ of 
Habeas Corpus. Unfortunately one of 
the canoes in which these gentlemen were 
conveyed, being svetlosted., sunk, and 
Mr. Mackenzie, a partner of the North 
West Company, and eight other persons, 
were drowned. The Company’s pro- 
perty at Fort William amounting. te 
£60,060, was retained by his lordship as 
an indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
and their servants were taken into his 
Sir John Sherbrooke, 
governor general of the Canadas, was ap- 
plied to in behalf of the company, in this 
emergency, to order the arrest of lord 
Selkirk—but his excellency found, upon 
due consultation, that the scene of these 
outrages was situate in the Western Dis- 
trict of Upper Canada, and the applicants 
were referred to Mr. Gore, the civil go- 
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Hoffinan's Course of Legal Study, 


vernor of that Province, for redress. A 
warrant was at last issued by Dr. Mit- 
chell of St. Joseph’s, a justice of the 

eace, against Jord Selkirk and the De 

Teuron officers, and a constable, with 
twelve men, was sent to arrest them. 
Lord Selkirk not only refused obedience 
to the precept, but put the constable un- 
der guard, and soon after dismissed him. 
He was, by this means, left in possession 
of his conquests during the last winter. 
It is stated that he was preparing to erect 
a fort between Lake Superior and Lac 
de la Pluie, at the point which he deemed 
the commencement of the Hudson's Bay 
Company's territories, and that he had 
removed from Fort William into the con- 
tiguous territories of the United States 
one of the wooden buildings or stores 
belonging to the North West Company, 
and was taking steps to remove other 
property effectually beyond the reach of 
British authority. Governors Sherbrooke 
and Gore have appointed Messrs. Colt- 
man and Fletcher, gentlemen of high 
character, to-investigate the proceedings 
which have been detailed ; and these com- 
missioners have entered upon their office 
and proceeded on their destination. It 
was supposed they would arrive at Fort 
William in June. A report has recently 
reached us from Canada, that a pacilica- 
tion has been so far effected, that the 
trade of the North West Company is re- 
sumed, pending the legal adjudication of 
the dispute. 3 

We will not vouch for the accuracy of 
the above relation,—but we can answer 
for the candour with which it has been 
compiled from the documents before us. 
Of the personal character of lord Selkirk 
we have no knowledge, and we are equal- 
ly ignorant of the collective or individual 
merits of the partners of the North West 
Company. ‘The author of the Narrative 
which gives title to this article, in enume- 
rating the good deeds of the latter, sets 
forth that “they have, with a spirit of 
liberality and expense, in many instances 
unrequited by the result of their under- 
takings, explored the whole Continent of 


Noy 17, 


North America, and ascertained the geo-fpoctuar 
graphical situation of almost every riverpay pr 
and district of those immense regions, lence ; 
They have recently established a consi-§ox of 
derable and thriving Colony on the Bankspore se 
of the Columbia River, on the Pacifiefiiood | 
Ocean, in direct communication withfoprove 
their Settlements in Canada, and are nowprm: 1 
extending their inland Trade southwardpwer 
to the Spanish Settlements in California,Pe aut 
and northward to those of the Russians§xperier 
at New Archangel. They have at thisfhich a 
time upwards of 300 Canadians employ-fodies | 
ed in this Trade, between the Rockyfens we 
Mountains and the sea; and they have] The s 
despatched three ships round Cape Horn, arly in 
with supplies, all of which have takeafent. | 
cargues of Furs from Columbia, for salefour of 
to the Canton market in China.” Wefested n 
could wish that among all their doingafrawing 
they had caused a good map to be con-fary ent 
structed of the countries they have tra-jeient t 
versed in s0 many directions. The trav-}f scien 
els of Clarke and Lewis, and of Pike,fble anc 
which are illustrated by delineations ofplackste 
their courses, have contributed much im-fPaxims. 
portant information to geographers.—p[ruise ¢ 
Hearne and Mackenzie deserve much}ses wh 
credit for their resolution and persever-jn the d 
ance in penetrating into more inhospitablefginiz ¢ 
and desolate climes, but have net accom-fessary, 
panied their intineraries with charts suf-jorious ; 
ficiently perspicuous. The present pub-ue atte 
lication on the behalf of the North Westpoderat 
Company adds nothing to the stock off This: 


geographical knowledge. The contested}efect o: 


ground is, to all but the parties engaged@pu, am 
in hostilities, a terra incognita, in 
every respect. resent, 
We have not taken up this Narrative}; and. 
as a literary production, and as the authorfest set 
very frankly acknowledges that he is notjular or 
a practised writer, we shall not pretendfuited. 
to assign it any rank as a composition.ent. the 
We cannot but smile, however, at thefudent 
complacency with which this championfhole c 
of the North West Company asserts thatf!s Insti 
he can refer to ‘ proof no less equivocad}: the s 
than any thatcan be advanced by lerdpo indo 
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Art. 2. 4 Course of Legal Study ; respectfully addresail to the Students of Law injents of 
the Uniied States. By David Hoffman, Professor of Iuaw in the University offoreov 
Maryiand. “Svo. pp. 383. Baltimore. Coale and Maxwell. 1817. _ fem in 


T is fortunate for literature, that the 
continual additions to the stock of 
knowledge are accompanied by addi- 
tional system; and that while the tem- 
ple of science is receiving new treasures 


ry to 
from day to day, its priesthood are lau- inute 
dably solicitous for their orderly arrange- od the 
ment, and for devising even facility tefemtary 
conduct the student to the contempla-Pé basi 
tion 6f the riches of the very adyta of thefd del: 
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lov Pla. Hoffman’s Course of Legal Study. 7 


pnetuary. This diffusion of knowledge 
ay present, perhaps, fewer heroes in 
ience; but it produces a stronger pha- 
nx of disciplined scholars: we are 
ore seldom dazzled with scientific har- 
ihood and adventure, but the march of 
mprovement is more steady and uni- 
rm: the literary state is subject to 
pwer ‘revolutions, is less influenced by 
pe authority of particular names and 
xperiences ; in short, all the advantages 
isphich arise to both literary and political 
odies from having the mass of its citi- 
ens well informed and enlightened. 

The student of English law is particu- 
indebted to system and arrange- 
ent. He has no longer, indeed, the hio- 
salejour of mining his way through undi- 
Wefested matter and obscure language, and 
ngafrawing light from sources which ordi- 
on-ary enterprise’ and industry were insu!- 
tra-jcient to explore. He has the elements 
ay-}{ science exhibited in the comprehen- 
ike,fble and methodical commentarics of a 
_ofplackstone, and the body of principles, 
im-faxims, and ‘decisions digested by a 
;—-/ruise or a Bacon, or in the various trea- 
uchfses which modern times have produced 
ver-jn the different topicsof the Law. The 
iblefgints annorum lucubrationes, if still ne- 
ym-fessary, are at least less irksome and la- 
suf-jorious ; and the path of inquiry, with 
ub-fue attention to method, is practicable to 
‘estpoderate talent and application. 

_of| This method is, indeed, the principal 
tedfefect of legal education ; and for this rea- 
gedpou, among others, we with pleasure find 
ostfanounced a work so well adapted as the 
resent, to remove the fault we complain 
tives and at once indieate to students the 
horfest sources of knowledge, and the re- 
notjular order in which they are to be con- 
endguted. Innumerable questions must pre- 
ion.ent themselves to the mind of the law- 
thefudent in the onset, and during the 
yionfhole course of his career, which either 
thats instructor has not leisure to explain, 
cade the student himself is too difiident or 
ardpo indolent to ask, or finds it difficult to 
to any precise phraseology. All 
nese embarrassments it is the aim of Pro- 
ssor Hoffman, as far as possible, to ob- 
iate; and in many parts of the manual 
hich he has presented to the law-stu- 
v injents of the country, we have remarked, 
ofporeover, an amiable desire to cheer 
em in their progress, at once consola- 
ry to the student, and indicative of a 
lau-Pinute acquaintance with the obstacles 
ge-jad the despondence peculiar to the se- 
+ tefentary and the studious. The follow- 
pla-Ps has reminded us forcibly of the doubts 
‘thefad delays of our legal novitiate, and we 


recommend it to the consideration of all 
resolving and procrastinating readers. — 

“There is nothing,” says he, “which 
we more carnestly inculeate on every 
tyro inlaw, than to observe serupulously 
the hours which he has allotted to the 
study of his profession. Whatever may 
be the temptations of other and more 
pleasing literary or whatever 
the allurements of idleness or pleasure, 
this should be a permanent object from 
which his attention should never be long 
diverted. In all studious enterprises, (it 
we may be allowed the phrase,) he will 
be found to proceed ona very erroneous 
plan, who thinks to make the extraordi- 
nary efforts of to-morrow supply the de- 
ficiencies of te-day. The mind: which 
contemplates with pleasure a short exer- 
tion of its powers, which, though it must 
be regularly made, will, it knows, be re- 
gularly relieved by the period for relaxa- 
tion or for rest, is apt to shrink from the 
long and uninterrupted exertion which 
the student often imposes on himself, by 
way of compensation for past indolence. 
It will therefore diminish his toil, as 
much as it will advance his progress, to 
allot to every Cay its just labour, and to 
perform this with all the serupulosity 
which circumstances will permit. © If, 
however, accident has deranged his plan, 
or idleness and dissipation have made 
inroads into the seasons set apart for 
study, we would warn him against the 
common mistake of neglecting to employ 
the fragments of time thus produdéd,, in 
the expectation and design of more me- 
thodical exertion for the morrow. How 
much might be gained by the studious 
occupation of the moments thus idly and 
unprofitably thrown away, is incredible 
to those who have never calculated the 
days, the weeks, and months to which 
they rapidly amount. He that would 
not experience the vain regret of misem- 
ployed days, “must learn, therefore, to 
know the present value of single minutes, 
and endeavour to let no particle of time 
fall useless to the ground.” Whoever 
pursues a contrary plan will for ever find 
something to break that continuity of 
exertion, in looking forward to which, he 
solaces himself for his present supineness 5 
and at the expiration of the period allot- 
ted for the completion of his legal ap- 
prenticeship, will generally find a mighty 
waste of time to have proceeded from 
the trivial value he attached to its frag- 
ments. 

“The sedentary and the studious have, 


indeed, to contend with obstacles pecu- 


liar to themselves. Secluded of neces- 
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sity, for the larger portion of their time, 
from the business and bustle of men, their 
ideas insensibly assmme'a monotonous 
character, and, receiving little ventilation 
from the current of novelties which re- 
fresh those who are engaged in active 
and crowded scenes, are apt to stagnate 
into languor and melancholy. It is little 
wonderful that intellectual exertion 
should become irksome, when thus ac- 
companied by despondency; and that 
the student should find the lapse to indo- 
Jence and relaxation so easy, and the re- 
turn to his solitary avocations so painful ; 
a painfulness most generally augmented 
by a consciousness of the neglect of duty, 
‘which he is happy to drown in the plea- 


‘sure or the bustle of society, rather than 


brood over in the stillness of his study. 
Instead of attempting to remedy this 
tendency by total seclusion, it is better to 
indulge it with moderation ; and to min- 
gle business and pleasure in these proper 
proportions, which will equally prevent 
the fatigue of too much exertion, and the 
satiety of too much enjoyment. Hermits, 
whether in religion or in literature, have 
generally found their scheme of exclusive 
and solitary devotion to a single pursuit, 
to issue in lassitude and in indolence.” 
‘pp. 24, 25, 26.] 

Our author justly imputes to the want 
of aysteimaticg] study, the obscurity and 
difficulty complained of in legal studies : 
*“‘ Study and research,” says he, “ are not 
without their attractions; the mere ex- 
ertion of mind is productive of pleasure, 
when the difficulties are not conceived 
too formidable or too numerous, and the 
student does not advance to the investiga- 
tion, hopeless of success, or unfurnished 
with the means, and ignorant of the 
sources ofinformation. In short, we con- 
ceive, that to an intellect of ordinary ca- 
pacity, the Law, instead of that guise of 
difficulty and perplexity in which it for 
the most part appears, would assume no 
small degree of interest, and offer no in- 
considerable gratification, were the stu- 
dent initiated, so to speak, in its geogra- 
phy; were he instructed in the nice con- 
nexions and dependencies which unite its 
many minute divisions, and conduct him 
naturally and easily from one topic to 
another, instead of being set down in the 
first instance in the midst of difficulties of 
which he has had no previous explana- 
tion, and of which he knows not whither 
to apply for a solution. These minute 
eonnexions, this natural order and ar- 
rangement, it was the aim of the author 
fin which he hepes te have succeeded in 
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some imperfect degree) to exhibit in tll she Ip 


following pages.” [p. 18.] ; 
With this view he has arranged soa 
Law under thirteen titles, besides tirely 


four which compose a separate divisic | 

of the work, the 

Auxiliary Subjects: they are as follow the jn 

1. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

2. The Elementary and Constitution 
‘Principles of the Municipal Law q; 
and herein, 


f the Feudal Law, 
2. The Institutes of the Municip) 
Law, generally. the wi 
3. Of the Origin and Progress of th mory 
_ Common Law. of wh 
3. The Law of Real Rights and Red,;.,. ¢), 


Remedies. treme! 
4. The Law of Personal Rights and Peify,,..., ; 
sonal Remedies. 
5. The Law of Equity. | 
6. The Lex Mercatoria. 
7. The Law of Crimes and Punishmen 
8. The Law of Nations. 
9. The Maritime and Admfralty Law. 
10. The Civil, or Roman Law. 
11. The Constitution and Laws of th 


tions 
systen 


United States of America. Chit 
12. The Constitution and Laws of t bs d 


several states of the Union. 


13. Politieal Economy. 
Auxiliary Subjects. 


1. The Geography, and Natural, Civi 
and Political History of the Unite 
States. 

2. Forensick Eloquence and Oratory. 

S. Legal Biography and Bibliography. 

4. Professional Deportment. 

This outline he proceeds to fill up b 
arranging, under their respective divi od itt 
sions, the works of established * 
often selecting, indeed, the title or th we : 
chapter which he conecives to be espe roe 
cially useful. nearly every work re 
commended is attached a note, 
ing either a critique on the productiog@ 
some notice of its author, or other mig““ ~ 
cellaneous matter, which the student wi eee 
find either useful or entertaining: th i e 
bibliographical information is minute 
apparently collected with much diligenc 
and correctness, and isa species of know?" 


ir 
iples 
inds ac 
fa pa 
prigina 
ociety 


ledge which will be found very useful, f@ ‘° | 
we may judge from the want we ou fou : 
selves have often experienced of 
information in some condensed shape lik@2"4e 
the present. Ke 

e have not leisure to follow Mr. HP® Fi 
through the various divisions of his work eid . 


We are happy. to discover in his first tit! 
a high eulogium of the ‘ Ethicks’ and ‘Po 
litits’ of Aristotle, and a brief analysis ¢ 
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n Ul the latter of these werks,—works too lit- 
tle known to the youth, or even to the 
\ riper scholars of our couatry. We en- 
girely accord with his exhortation, in the 
1810] second, to the study of the feudal law, as 
2 itis quite clear, we think, how essential to 
©W4 the interests and satisfactoriness of all our 
. subsequent legal inquiries, is the know- 
10R4 ledge of this singular system. Without 
AW Git we may, indeed, treasure up with in- 
finite pains the maxims and rules of the 
.. |municipal law; but they lie in the mind 
‘IP4 without symmetry or shape, and confuse 
the understanding and oppress the me- 
of th mory, as a disjointed mass of principles, 
jof whose origin, reason and dependen- 
cies the student is for the most part ex- 
tremely ignorant. Nothing more con- 
Pettuses a youth who is laying the founda- 
tions of his legal studies, in the un- 
systematic manner which is often pur- 
ued, than the difference which our au- 
hor has spoken of, between natural and 
egal reason, A young man fresh frem 
is college studies, and delighted with the 
bstract and elegant system of natural 
urisprudence, is often astonished at the 
singular deviations from its decisions pre- 
sented by the municipal code. Ata pe- 
iod whea all is new, he suspects his own 
inderstanding of the matter cannot be 
Civjpemectly correct, and spends many an 
nitepour attempting to explain on the prin- 
iples of general law, what he afterwards 
inds accountable only on the foundation 
pf a particular and singular system, which 
riginated ina peculiar organization of 
ociety, and yet retains a partial exist- 
. ance, long after the causes which produ- 
ened <4 it have ceased to exist. T'o the pre- 
th{ous consideration of this body of insti- 
" tions Mr. H. would direct bis student, 
* = n the score both of perfecting his know- 
- bdge and of economizing his time; of 
eqiiring the elensents of the Common 
aw with more facility in the first in- 
tance, and of retaining them with more 
thpdelity in the end. 
inutd, In the course of many law-students 
rene ‘oke-Littleton has no longer a place ; 
now? the affrighted tyro is easily persuad- 
f to accept any succedaneum for the 
and immethodical commentary. 
milatte? all, most of this apprehension is un- 
e kpunded. We can undoubtedly well con- 
ive a work much better adapted than 
tr. Hpe ‘ First Part of my Lord Cake’s Insti- 
work'tes,’ to induct the student into the ele- 
t tients of the Common Law: but we 
1¢Poplly agree with Mr. Hofiman, that there 
ysis ¢ nothing at present in the law library 
hich can supply its place ; and we think, 
loreover, with the single exception of 
Vol, 11, NO. & 
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Hoffman’s Course of Legal Study. 9 
his method, which will be no serious ob- - 


jection to such as will pursue the pre- 
ceding part of the present Course, that 
Lord Coke is by no means an obseure 
or unpleasing instructor. Before we con- 
demn him for obscurity, we must make 
large allowance for the intrinsic difficulty 
of his subject, for the multitude of nice 
yet useful points he has discussed, and 
which are to be found no where else, and, 
above all, for the want of due prepara- 
tion, before we approach this great repo- 
sitory of the wisdom of the Common 
Law. The selection from Lord Coke’s 


Reports is entitled to great 


the selection of the cases, the brief sum- 
mary of the points resolved, and the ree 
ferences, English and American, which 
are appended to them, while they will 
prove, we are assured, of the highest ad- 
vantage both to the student and the prac- 
titioner, are no mean evidences of Mr. 
Hoffman’s legal learning and discernment, 
and give promise of future eminence ei- 
ther as counsellor or lecturer. The rule 
for reading these and other reports, and 
the observations on leading cases, are 
judicious and practicable, and are highly 
worthy of the student’s attention. Of 
these leading cases he has already a large 
number to his hand, without any call on 
his own research, in those selected by the 
author in different parts of this work. 

The reflections on the study of the 
Civil Law contain a just eulogium on that 
elegant and excellent code, so properly 
denominated the ‘code of written reason.’ 
This branch of legal education is cer- 
tainly too little attended to; though we 
are happy to find that the more eminent. 
lawyers of the country justify the strong 
exhortation of Mr. H. to its study, by 
placing the best works on the subject in 
the hands of their students. We should 
warmly urge the propriety of compre- 
hending the Roman Law in the course of 
every diligent student, if the considera- 
tions offered by the work under review, 
and to which we refer the reader, did 
not obviate its necessity. 

On the subject of Note Books our au- 
thor is very copious; and insists with 
great zeal on their utility, when used 
with judgment and wage arranged. 
Like most aids to study, their benefit 
must necessarily be proportioned to the 
discretion with which they are employed : 
in legal research we believe there are few 
capacities which will not derive powerful 
assistance frem these allies of the me- 


mory. In this Course eight different 


species of Note Books are recommended, 
and specimens given of each. We by 


i 
| 
i 


all means advise the student to give his 
consideration to this part of the volume, 
as it appears to have been arranged with 
care, and exhibits the zealous and inqui- 
sitive spirit of its author. “ There is,” 
says he, “a pride in our nature which re- 
volts. at the servile transcription of what 
is not understood: the student, therefore, 
will be stimulated to additional inquiry, 
and until he has sufficiently investigated 
the subject, judiciously to abridge his 
author, or extract the substance, he will 
not record it in his note-book. The ob- 
jects of noting are two; first, as a means 
of impressing knowledge on the mind, by 
selecting and extracting from each, that 
which is valuable, and secondly, the pos- 
session of such a digest as may be fre- 
uently resorted to; which digest being 
the work of the student himself, carefully 
and judiciously selected from an infinite 
variety of authors, and methodically ar- 
ranged, must be familiar to him, and can 
be exaininedby him with more facility 
for the solution of an occasional doubt, 
than perhaps any other work.” “Some,” 
continues he, after remarking the pro- 
priety of adapting the system of notation 
tothe progress of the student, “ may think 
that this is imparting to a trifling subject 
anair of scientific importance, and at- 
tempting tu fashivuu on principle what 
should vary with the taste or whim of 
the student. We think not: the sim- 
lest things in life lose none of their value 
by giving to them that philosophy which 
really belongs to them.” [p. 337. ] 
ecannot but express our hope and 
belief, that the author of the volume be- 
fore us will be remunerated for his care 
and diligence, by its speedily becoming 
the manual of the American law-students. 
The selection of works is judicious ; the 
order designated for their perusal natural 
and indicative of a legal mind, which has 
well considered its subject, and happily 
anticipated the difficulties of these stu- 
dies; the Course is of a proper extent, 
and interspersed with many remarks, 
rules, and explanations, adapted to re- 
move the apprehensions or the doubts 
of students, and cheer them in the path 
of investigation. Mr. H. writes in the 
spirit of a man impressed with the impor- 
tance of his profession, and zealous to 
promote its respectability by the learning, 
the liberality, and the honesty of its re- 
tainers. For this spirit we applaud him, 
and heartily desire to find his generous 
aspirations to advance, in some degree, 
by his own labours, these laudable ends, 
compensated by a large augmentation of 
the knowledge and ability ef the Bar. It 
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must be the wish of every sensible mind 
to find the influence, of which the pur- 
suits of our country throw so large a 
part into the hands of wealth, (the most 
ignoble surely of all aristocracies,) parti- 
cipated, and largely by the 
liberal professions. For this reason, we, 
with the author, ‘desire te see the pro- 
fession unpolluted by ignorance and kna- 
very,’ aid’ should deem little more re- 
quisite for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, than the diffusion of the same zeal 
for science, and the same liberal spirit as 
are breathed in this volume, over more 
of that ignoble host of students, who are 
every where rushing to the foram to turn 
their penury of knowledge to the best ad- 
vantage. For such, the author declares 
more than once, that his system of study 
is neither designed nor adapted. There 
are certainly here no encouragements to 
sloth; no atlorney’s guides through the 
short cuts of study to some humble sta: 
tion atthe bar. But the emulous of legal 
learning and distinction, who desire, like 
Mansfield or Jones, to merit the respect 
of mankind by faithfully and wisely min- 
istering in the sanctuaries of their rights 
and immunities, have here an excellent 
and minute vade mecum, which at once 
aims to give them just notions of the 
functions of the juriseonsult, and to 
teach the best mode, and to what points 
to apply their labour. While the author, 
however, seems desirous to accomplish 
his student in all the abstruseness of his 
profession, and very justly considers this 
as the grand aim of his life, from which 
his attention is never to be long with- 
drawn, he also insists on the acquisition 
of liberal knowledge, as requisite to the 
formation of the perfect lawyer. “ 


liberal mind,” he observes, “ Shira 


zealously devoted toa particular profes- 
sion or pursuit, discovers its zeal, not by 
confining its views to that alone, but by 
collecting from all the range of science 
and art, whatever may perfect and em- 
bellish it; asa true lover of his country 


exhibits his attachment, not by weddin 
himself to its soil, but by exploring an 
importing the improvements of others.’ 
With the following passage, which dis 
plays our author’s conceptions of the cha4. 
racter of the Law and the Lawyer, w 
shall conclude the few extracts we hav 
made from the work. After animadvert 
ing on the meanness and ignorance whicl 
too often obtrude themselves into th 
profession, he proceeds. “ At the sam 
time there are many, we flatter ourselves 
who, prompted by an honest passioi 
for distinction, not less than by the hop 
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ef emolument, will enter on the study of 
our favourite science with the spirit and 
the views we have attempted to inspire ; 
who conceiving of it far differently than 
as of a confused and arbitrary mass of 
dictums and decisions, regulated by no 
principles, and reducible to no order,— 
aS a means of subsistence degenerating 
into drudgery, from the unscientific and 
mechanical manner in which it is often 
pursued, and for the most part more 
disreputable, indeed, than a mechanical 
desire to consider its phi- 
osophy and reason, and will receive with 
pleasure every attempt to facilitate their 
progress by the classification and selec- 
tion of their reading. He, indeed, who 
has bestowed on law this kind of consi- 
deration—who has contemplated it as ori- 
ginating in the first principles of nature 
and society; ever modified by circum- 


.| stances, yet ever constant to those prin- 


ciples; ever changing its particular di- 
rection, yet never swerving from its ge- 


.| neral and inevitable objects, the good 


erder and felicity of mankind; he, too, 
who has exercised his genius in discern- 
ing the numerous modifications, combina- 
tions and distinctions of its principles, the 
infinite number of cases seemingly alike, 


yet widely dissimilar, and all the subtle - 


niceties which seem peculiarly inci- 


dent to these studies, has net only been . 


employed in the most noble and useful 
of human sciences, but has pursued the 
best discipline for invigorating his intel- 
lect, and enlarging his capacity for all 
other profound and useful learnmg. We 
do not wonder, therefore, that the par- 
tiality of those, who, remembering, in ad- 
dition to the elevation of its objects, at 
once the learning and the skill, the pa- 
tient research and the subtle genius, the 
drudgery and the enterprise, the labori- 
ous lucubrations and the ready adroit- 
ness, Which seem requisite to form the 
accomplished lawyer, are disposed to ex- 
alt it above every other art and science,” 
[ pp. 525, 326. ] 

On the whole, we consider this volume 
avery honourable proof of the learning 
and research of a gentleman who is yet, 
we understand, but in the “ May of life,” 
and who has many years before him to 
add to his acquisitions; and we congra- 
tulate the student on the possession of a 
manual so useful and complete. We 
have dwelt long on a subject which may 
not seem very amusing to the bulk of our 
readers; but the satisfaction we have de- 
rived from the publication of a work ‘so 
much wauted as the present, must be eur 
apology, 


Ant. 38. The Emigrant’s Guide ; Or a Picture of America, exhilnting a view of the 
United States, divested of Democratic colouring, taken from the original, now «an the 
possession of James Madison, and his twenty-one governments. Also a Sketch of 
the British Provinces, delineating their native beaulies and superior attractions. 
By an old Scene Painter. London. 1816. Syo. pp. 77. 


E do not wonder at the jealousy 

with which the European powers 
regard the rapid aggrandizement of these 
United States. The successful experi- 
ment of the government of the people, 
exhibited in the history of this country 
from the date of its mdependence, af- 
fords in itself a sufficient ground of alarm 
to hereditary rulers. It is supposed, and 
with great reason, that the notions of li- 
berty imbibed by the French officers and 
soldiers who fought in our ranks in the 


_ war for independence, contributed to pro- 


duce, in France, that impatience of the 
galling yoke of regal and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, which soon after overturned the 
throne and the altar. But the change in 
the condition of the French nation was 
too great and too sudden to be borne 
with equanimity ; and the apprehensions 
of the neighbouri did not 
permit them to await the subsidence of a 


momentary exultation. It is in vain to 
speculate now on the probable event of 
the French revolution had it been allow- 
ed to take its own course. It was not 
left to exhaust its violence on itself, The 
of external force gave it ano- 
ther direction, and a new vigour, [ts pro- 
gress was marked with a desolationas ab- 
horrent to the views of its early promoters 

as it was inconsistent with the principles of 
rational liberty. Its issue furnishes no eri- 
terion by which to estimate the ability of 
the Freneh people to legislate for them- 
selves, much less does it present data for 
the solution of any general political prob- 
lem. In this country a fair trial has been 
made of the efficacy of democratic insti- 
tutions, under circumstances calculated to 
test the energies of any government, and 
the result goes to strengthen the confi- 
dence of these who rely on the common 
sense and commen honesty ef mankind 
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as surer guaranties of the public weal, 
than the possible transmission of superior 
wisdom or virtue in#ineal succession. 
The dangerous example held out by us 
to the imitation of the discontented sub- 
jects of despotic governments must needs 
have its effect. The immense armies, 
however, kept on foot by the European 
sovereigns, quell the spirit of rebellion, 
though they cannot quench the love of li- 
berty or the desire to participate in its bless- 
ings. Denied the hope of enjoying free 
constitutions in their own country, thou- 
sands are daily emigrating from the old 
continent to this favoured land. ‘Thus 
the precautions taken by the European 
Hoven to guard against one evil have 
rought on another, and the dread of re- 
volt has only given place to the fear of 
desertion. | 
To counteract this propensity to emi- 
gration, some of the continental govern- 
ments have attempted to throw obstacles 
in its way,—but_none of them have taken 
measures to remove the grounds of dis- 
satisfaction in which it originates. In 
England the means adopted to check a 
disposition which threatens the most per- 
niclous consequences to the prosperity of 
that kingdom, is to abuse America, its 
soil and climate, its institutions and in-~ 
habitants. The pamphlet which gives 
title to this article is one of the many re- 
cent publications that have disclosed this 
common aim. It is written in a very 
scurvy style, and is evidently designed to 
circulate among the lower circles of so- 
ciety, whom it is meant to mislead. As 
it may yield our readers some amusement 
to see the stories that are propagated 
concerning us, we will copy a few of the 
ridiculous misrepresentations in this book, 
though we believe mast of them have 
been retailed in Ashe’s travels, and the 
Quarterly Review. Weare not surprised 
at the solicitude of the British govern- 
ment to deter emigrations to the United 
States? It is not only their loss of popu- 
lation but our gain that is to be taken into 
consideration, In this view that loss is 
doubled. We are natural rivals, and it 
is in vain to disguise it. But io good can 
result to either from inflaming animosity. 
Calumny is not less indicative of weak- 
ness than of malevolence. There has 
heen a great deal of it formerly invented 
amongst us against Great Britain, But 
as we have ceased to entertain any ap- 
prehensions of her power or her influence, 
our politicians seem generally willing to 
concede to her all the praise that she has 
aright toclaim, It is now her turn te 
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detract ; and we read in her slanders the 
confession of her respect. 

The transcript of the title page, which 
we have given at length, sufficiently inti- 
mates the tenor of this production. ‘The 
writer intends to say as many severe 
things of us as he knows how to say. 
After some flippant remarks by way of 
general preface, he thus commences his 
attack. 

“ Every nation has some peculiar charac- 
teristic, and that of Ameriea has been 
very justly and appositely denominated 
low cunning. We give the appellation of 
Yankees to all the people of America 
indiscriminately, but only the inhabitants 
of the five New-England states are de- 
nominated so among themselves, who ape 
noted for every species of dishonourable 
traffic and chicanery, so much so, that 
all unfair dealings, and artful evasions, are 
called Yankee tricks.” [p. 8. | 

He next offers a passing compliment 
to the Dutch settlers in New-York and 
Pennsylvania, and proceeds to pay his 
respects to the citizens of,the south. 

“'The inhabitants of the southern states 
are luxurious, indolent, and proud. They 
are represented by the other states, and 
very justly too, as always aiming to sup- 
ort a grandeur which their income is 
Inadequate to uphold, and of involving 
themselves in debts without any regard 
to their inability to discharge them.” | p. 9.] 

After a brief and blundering account 


of our national and state constitutions, - 


and some sneers at the city of Washing- 
ton, the author observes— 

mental faculties are said to degene- 
rate in the new world, perhaps from the 
circumstance of learning having never ar- 
rived to that degree of perfection in which 
it may be found in Europe, and there be- 
ing no writers of. eminence on any 
branch of literature among them. But, 
though original works are uncommon in 
America, British publications, enriched 
with Yankee criticisms and emendations, 
are numerous, particularly in the political 
and geographical departments; and re- 
printing is carried to a cousiderable extent 
in Philadelphia and New York.” {p. 20.] 

“ There are five established theatres in 
America,—Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston, having 
each one, where plays are exhibited three 
times a week ; and they are large in pro- 
portion to the population of these respee- 
tive cities. The managers of them com- 
plain of a want of encouraging support, 


though, to gratify the public, they import 


new performers every season; who are 
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all, both male and female, of British 
growth, and who, at most, when in their 
native country, held but a second-rate 
standing in the Thespian corps. But 
American vanity sometimes dignifies an 
Trish coroedian with the flattering appel- 
lation of ‘The American Roscius; or 
bestows on a favourite female performer 


the title of ‘The American Jordan.’ 


These are more frequently obtained by 
flattering republican prejudices than by 
any theatrical excellence in those who 
obtain them; for every candidate for 
public favour must make his debut recit- 
ing a piece of doggerel rhyme, written in 
praise of the unlimited discernment, dis- 
crimination, and judgment, of an Ameri- 
can audience ; praising the bravery and 
fortitude of its heroes, and extolling the 
incomparable charms of the Columbian 
fair. In short, it must contain every 
thing but truth, which is dispensed with 
for the more gratifying sounds of fictitious 
praise.” [p. 20, 21.] 

The following story was a very good 
one the first time it was told, but the best 
jokes will become stale by constant re- 
vetition. 

“ Theserepublicans(contrary to the true 
spirit of democracy) are passionately 
fond of military distinctions, it being no 
uncommon thing to hear almost every 
person ina common tap-room accosted 
with either the appellation of captain or 
major. ‘They are also very lavish in_ be- 
stowing these nominal honours on others, 
from a_ self-complacency in receiving 
them: for a stranger with a decently re- 
spectable appearance is sure to be ad- 
dressed with “ How do you do, Colonel ?” 
but if his dress be plain, he is saluted with 
the clerical denomination of a dean; and 
if he wishes to please, he must be guided 
in his addresses and salutations by the 
same rules of courtesy. I was not a little 
disappointed in this partieular, when going 
from Montreal to New York in company 
with a loquacious Yankee, “ To-morrow,” 
said he, “ we shall be at St. Alban’s, when 
I will introduce you to Colonel ——.” 
This both flattered my prospects and en- 
livened my expectations. [am surely a 
fortunate fellow, thought I, to be, on my 
arrival at the first town in the United 
States, introduced to a man of rank. T put 
on mv best apparel, and began to study 
an address for the occasion. But to my 
surprise, when we arrived at the first 
tavern in the town, I heard the person 
who held our horses while we alighted, 
accosted with the illustrious title of Colo- 
ael, accompanied with an order to mix 


two glasses of rum and water! At first F 
considered the affair a jest ; and having 
been. somewhat apprized of the nature 
and frequency of Beaks tricks, I con- 
sidered this as one; but I was soon unde- 
ceived by hearing the colonel relate his 
revolutionary exploits, and confirm his 
claims to that exalted rank. Nor was J 
less surprised at the elegant sentiments, 
easy deportment, or graceful accomplish- 
ments of his lady, whose exteriorhahili- 
ments were a yellow flannel half-gown 
and a linsey-woolsey petticoat: who, to 
show a further contempt of the vanities 
of dress, wore no stockings. A judge 
(perhaps from motives of convenience) 
was also an inmate of this paltry dwell- 
ing, Whose legal knowledge, if commen- 
surate with his general sentiments, and 
other apparent acquirements, will never 
reflect many exalted honours on its pos- 
sessor.” [p. 25, 26.] 

The ‘ Scene painter’ next exercises his 
pencil! upon the fair. 


females are also conspicuous in 
singularly blending meanness with pride, . 
A lady in the southern parts, whose af-— 
fected delicacy of frame seems scarcely” 


sufficient to support her from the cham- 
ber to the parlour; who would faint at 
the sting of a gnat or the bite of a mos- 
cheto, is the foremost to inflict punishment 
on the bare skin of her negroes, both 
male and female ; and, from the perfert- 
ing hand of practice, these petlicoat-flagil~ 


lators have acquired an uncommon share’ 


of dexterity in their castigating prowess, 
From such a wife (I think I hear the 
reader exclaim) good Lord déliver me! 
to which I cordially respond Amen. In 
the northern and midland cities may fre- 
quently be seen females, elegantly dressed 
with silk stockings, silk gloves, and other 
costly habiliments, returning from market 
with one hand supporting a parasol, and 
the other 

a shin of beef.” [p. 26.] 

In the next paragraph, our author quite 
overshoots his mark ; for, admitting what 
he states to be true, the disclosure of such 
a trick must certainly stimulate the desire 
ofthelovers of ‘liberty and equality,’ to fly 
to the asylum of ‘ oppressed humanity.’ 

“The female servants of merchants, 
and tradesmen’s daughters, are in the 
forenoon mostly bare-legged, but in the 
afternoon ornamented and* decorated 
abundantly. And when they visit a 
theatre, they never degrade themselves 
by going either to the gallery or the pit, 
but must be seatedin a box. For every 
white female is a lady by Columbiaa 
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courtesy; an equality of rank, therefore, 
entitles a pot-wrestler to a place on the 
same seat with her employers; for you 
eould not convey a greater insult to her 
dignity than to call them her masters and 
mistresses,as these are terms she never con- 
descends to aeknowledge.—Courtships 
are seldom protracted to any great length 
of time; and many matches are made 
and confirmed in the hasty despatch of a 


fortnight; which perhaps is the cause of 


so many separations taking place amongst 
the lower order of the American commu- 
nity. A woman is considered in Eng- 
land a spoiled child, but she is more so in 
America, as the law has _ hitherto neglect- 
ed to empower the husband with that 
discretionary power called gentle correc- 
tion. And the most trifling instances of 
assault and battery are sufficient to em- 
power the wile to confine her husband in 
the common criminals’ apartments until 
she pleases to liberate him.” 

It is a shocking evidence of our com- 

arative want of civilization, that hus- 
Teiids are not permitted by our laws to 
flog their wives! We shall detain the 
reader with only one more sample of this 
veritable pamphieteer’s portrait of Ame- 
rican manners. 

“Smoking is indulged, and practised 
by all conditions both at home and 
abroad : nor are public places of amuse- 
ment exempt from the obtrusive visits of 
tobacco-smoke, though managers of thea- 
tres, and conductors of assemblies, take 
every opportunity to remind the Colum- 
bian loungers, that this habit is by no 
means essential in the composition of a 

ntleman ; and close their bills of enter- 
tainment with observing, that smoking 
cannot be allowed, nor dancers admitted 


in boots. These notifications, to say the 
least of them, must operate as_ proofs 
convincive that republican manners have 
not yet received the last polish of polite 
excellence.” [47, 48.] 

The above extracts will show what pains 
are taken in Great Britain to disseminate 
false representations of the character and 
condition of this country. The motive 
which prompts them is apparent. We 
are not willing to attach too much im- 
portance to an anonymous libel, but when 
currency is given to a multitude of simi- 
lar calumnies, we must suppose that an 
incentive is supplied for their forgery. 
Yet we have been more diverted than 
provoked by the broad caricatures, of 
this ‘ old scene painter ;’ though it is to be 
regretted that so much zeal should be 
combined with so little skill. Had he 
understood his business, he would have 
‘got up’ his grotesque pictures with more 
comic effect. Should heagain take his brush 
in hand, we would recommend to him to 
study ‘ Matthew Bramble’s’ tour to Bath, 
Owen Felltham’s description of Holland, 
and Wilkes’s sketches of Scotland, as mo- 
dels of the art of colouring. 

The account of the British Provinces is 
not more true, and much less entertain- 
ing, than the survey of the United States. 
Without denying advantages which we 
have no wish to diminish, we question 
very much whether any citizen of republi- 
can Ameriea ever experienced a sentiment 
of ‘envy,’ from contrasting his own op- 
portunities and condition with the local 
or political privileges of his Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects in any quarter of the 
globe. 

E. 


Art. 4. A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island. By Liewlenant 
J. Shillibeer, R. M. Illustrated with eighteen etchings by the Author, from draw- 
ings on the spot. pp. 179. Law and Whittaker. London. 1817. 


HE title of this book must have been 

selected for the purpose of promot- 
ing its sale, for it is several other things at 
least as much as it is a voyage to Pit- 
cairn’s Island. The Briton, frigate, in 
which Lieutenant Shillibeer sailed, after a 
long cruise along the African coast,-—the 
Brazil coast,—and round Cape Horn, 
along the coast of Chili and Peru; and 
after passing a considerable time among 
the Gallapagos and the Washington 
Islands, sailed from the latter on the 2d of 
September; 1814, for Valparaiso, and on 
the passage, unexpectedly fell in with Pit- 


cairn’s Island, when it was supposed by 
all on board, that according fo the charts 
they were 180 or 200 miles to the east- 
ward of that interesting spot. Besides, 
after thus suddenly coming in sight of 
the island, the lieutenant dia not go on 
shore. The vessel staid only long enough 
for the captain to make a hasty visit. to 


the patriarch of the colony, and ascertain 
the latitude and longitude of the place, 
when she continued her course for Chili; 
and all that relates to Piteairn’s Island oc- 
cupies but twenty-one pages of a book 
that contains one hundred and seventy- 
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nine. Now, some such title as the follow- 
ing, “Journal of a Voyage to the South 
Sea;” or “Some account of the passage 
of H. M. frigate Briton round Cape Horn, 
and of the various places at which she 
touched on the coast of Chili and Peru, 
together with sketches of the Gallapagos 
and Washington Islands, and also a brief 
notiee of Pitcairn’s Island, and the situa- 
tion of the colony planted there in 1789, 
by Fletcher Christian ;’ or “ A Cruise in 
the Pacific Ocean in 1814;” would have 
been certainly as honest and far more 
appropriate. But though the narrative 
contains few new facts, and throws little 
additional light on the history and condi- 
tion of any of the places visited by the 
author, and records little, by which the 
political speculator, or the historian of 
nature, can be aided in his investigations, 
still, the book is on the whole tolerably 
well calculated to satisfy the wants of the 
general reader. There is one thing which 
has given us a good deal of satisfaction 
in the perusal of it; brief and hasty as 
are all the accounts which it contains, as 
far as they go, they corroborate the mi- 
nuter statements of Commodore Porter, 
and prove that our fellow-citizen, what- 
ever may have been his errors in the 
island of Nooaheevah, was both an intel- 
ligent and accurate observer. We were 
the more pleased with this corroboration, 
because the Quarterly Review, a work 
which is at once the glory and the stain 
of English literature, has thought fit, not 
only to inveigh, with the most vehement 
indignation and sneering contempt, against 
Commodore Porter, on account of the 
'ypee war and the elation with which 
he expresses himself on the subject of 
his cruise previous to his capture, but 
also to derogate from the authenticity of 
his narrative, and to charge him with ig- 
norance and misrepresentation. Now we 
do not wish to extol the literary merits of 
the “ Journal,” nor stand forth as the ad- 
vocates of Commodore Porter’s whole 
course of conduct in the Washington 
islands, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we think his narrative fully enti- 
tled to credit, and that, so far as it con- 
cerns the natives of those islands, their 
general character, their manners and cus- 
toms, and the advancement they have 
made in their social condition, he has 
spoken of them with intelligence and 
candour. In proof of his candour,—nay 
more than candour,—of his anxiety not 
merely to’ avoid wrong impressions him- 
self, but also to correct erroneous and in- 
jurious opinions, which had been propa- 
gated by the preceding vovyagers, we 


need only refer to his careful inquiry and 
investigation on the subject of the report 
that these islanders were cannibals, and 
the obvious pleasure with which he re- 
cords his conviction, that a practice so 
unnatural and unclean has no existence 
among them. And here, if the Quarterly 
Reviewers. had been actuated by that li- 
berality of spirit so decent in men of 
letters,—if passion had not stifled the 
sense of justice, they would, after having 
copied Commodore Porter’s refutation of 
sowrongful a report, have at least thanked 
him for his facts, if they could find no- 
thing generous in his motives. 

While we are on this subject, also, we 
cannot but remark that if Commodore 
Porter’s treatment of the natives had been 
as reprehensible as his enemies would re- 
present it—if he had been as vindictive 
and ferocious as some would fain have 
him believed to have been, the manner in 
which he has given the story of his resi- 
dence and conduct among them, and the 
temper with which he has drawn their 
charaeter and described their situation, is, 
upon ordinary principles, unaccountable. 

A man, conscious of such enormous 
wrong as that, of which he must have 
been guilty, provided his own relation of 
the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and of the motives which governed him, be 
false, would never have drawn so favour- 
able a picture, as the “Journal” exhibits, 
of a people, in his intercourse with whom, 
he must have committed the most flagrant 
outrages upon humanity and honour. 

We do not deny that there are many 
things in Commodore Porter’s Journal 
that we could wish were different: he ex- 
hibits a vanity that sometimes disgusts, 
and there is a grossness in. parts of his 
narrative quite unnecessary to the fullest 
communication of facts, and from which 
the delicacy of his son’s sentiments (for 
whose instruction the “Journal” is pro- 
fessed to have been written,) will not be 
likely to receive much encoursgement. 
We do not, as we have said, undertake 
the praises of Commodore Porter either 
as a sentimentalist ora politician, but as 
one of our countrymen, we certainly de 
well to feel satisfaction at finding his ve- 
racity established, and as owe, m whose 
care our national flag so long floated in 
triumph in the Southern Ocean, it is 
right to rejoice at any evidence of the 
falsehood of charges that would blacken 
his character, and taint the good name of 
his country. In proof of what we have 
asserted in regard to the prejudice and. 
mistatements of the Quarterly Review, 
we give the following extracts from that 
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work, with their refutation from Porter 
and Shillibeer. Page 360 of the Quarter- 
ly Review, No. 26, itis said, 

“ We have dwelt thus long on these in- 
teresting creatures (the torteises of the 
Gallapagos) so ‘like elephants,’ for lack 
of betier matter, though the Gallapagos 
supplied other objects, of which a skilful 
traveller would have availed himself for 

te lustruction and amusement of his 
readers: they are, for instance, all volea- 
nic, ancin a state of activity; and these 
volcanoes are apparently fed by a constant 
indraught of the sea towards the group 
of islands; they abound too with a great 
variety of pleots and animals, and though 
their situation is directly under the equa- 
tor, the cimmate is so moderate as to re- 
semble that of the temperate rather than 
the torrid zone; but matters of this kind 
are beneath the observation of Mr. Por- 
ter.” Who, that reads this passage, and 
takes it for granted that the statement 
which it contains is ‘true, would suppose 
that the “Journal” contains any thing on 
the subject of the formation, or the face 
ef the country, or the animals, birds, 
reptiles, fish, vegetable productions, or the 
currents and the temperature of the Gal- 
lapagos Islands? Yet the fact is, that on 
all these points Commodore Porter has 
made statements, with not a little parti- 
cularity, and has, moreover, furnished 
his profession with much interesting in- 
formation concerning the navigation of 
that region of the Pacific Ocean,—noting 
the direction of currents, the most useful 
land-marks, and the season of the year 
most favourable for cruising in that quar- 
ter! Thus, page 140 of the “Journal” 
the author writes, “These islands are all 
evidently of volcanic production; every 
mountain and hill is the crater of an ex- 
tinguished volcano.” On the same page, 
speaking of the difficulty of procuring 
fresh water, he remarks, “although it 
seldom rains on shore, and never at sea 
here, yet the tops of the mountains are 
almost constantly covered with thick 
clouds, great part of the moisture from 
which, instead of being soaked up by the 
light and spongy soil of the mountains, 
would find its way, in running streams, to 
the sea, were the islands sufficiently fur- 
nished with trees to condense more con- 
stantly the atmosphere, and interlace 
their roots to prevent its escape into the 
bowels of the mountains.” On page 174 
we find the following: “ We were enabled 
to procure here also, in large quantities, 
an herb, in taste much resembling spinage, 
and so called by our people; likewise va- 
rious other pof-herbs, and prickly pears 


in great abundance, which were not only 
of an excellent flavour, but were a sove- 
reign antiscorbutic. ‘The cotton plant 
was found growing spontaneously, and a 
tree of a very aromatic flavour and tasie, 
and which indeed was no other than the 
one formerly mentioned, found on the 
island of Albemarle, (one of the Gallapa- 
gos) aud- producing in large quantities a 
resinous substance. Doves peculiar to 
these islands, of a small size, and very 
beautiful plumage, were very numerous. 
The English mocking-bird was also found 
in great numbers, and a small black-bird, 
with a remarkably short and strong bill, 
and a shrill note; also, teal, pelicans, boo- 
bies, and other birds common to the 
islands of these seas.” In page 188, 
Commodore Porter mentions his seeing a 
volcano. “On the 6th June, we were 
abreast of the island of Narborough, and 
in the afternoon saw a thick column of 
smoke rising rapidly as from its centre, 
ascending to a great height in the air, 
where it spread off in large white curls 
and presented a grand and magnificent 
spectacle.” volcano was ascertained, 
next day, to be on Albemarle island. 
Many more passages might be quoted 
from the “ Journal” to prove the misre- 
presentation of the Quarterly Reviewer, 
and to show that the Commodore is well 
entitled to be denominated “a skilful tra- 
veller.” The Reviewer also speaks in a 
very contemptuous manner of what is 
said in the “Journal” about the tortoises 
of the Gallapagos, and with a sneer 
doubts the truth of the statement con- 
cerning their weight. Page 359, in re- 
ference to what is stated in the “ Jour- 
nal” of the tortoises, itis said, “we were 
not aware that they weighed 400 pounds 
each. They have grown, no doubt, since 
honest Dampier’s time, who thought he 
should hardly obtain credit in stating 
“ one of the largest of these creatures to 
weigh one hundred or two hundred 
pounds.” Now the “Journal” informs 
us that the dorfoises weighed upon an 
average about sixty pounds, and it is of 
the sea-turtle that the commodbdre speaks 
when he says, “some of them weigh up-~ 
wards of three hundred pounds;” and 
Lieutenant Shillibeer, of the Royal.Ma- 
rines, says of the turtle, “ some of them 
weighed more than three hundred and 
seventy pounds.” What is said in the 
“ Journal” of the guanas, also, is ridicul- 
ed and disbelieved by the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, and his wit is couched in numbers. 
“To give our untravelled readers, who 
may notknow much about guanas, some 
idea of one of these animated plots, (says 
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the Reviewer in allusion to the Commo- 
dore’s having asserted that “in some 
spots half an acre of ground would be 
covered with them,”) it may be necessa- 
ry to tell them that, supposing each guana 
to be three feet Jong and four inches in 
diameter, which is an ‘enormous size,’ 
there would be in each half acre, 21,720 
guanas ;” and, having finished his inge- 
nious caleulation, remarks, “such an 
half acre, we will venture to say, is to be 
found only in the Gallupegos.” Very like- 
ly ;—but that such half acres ‘are to be 
found there, seems probable from Lieute- 
nant Shillibeer’s account, for he says, 
page 51, “the number of guanas we saw 
here can only be concewed ; they are of a 
light red colour and about two or three 
feet long.” Indeed,’ so full and accurate 
is the account given by Commodore Por- 
ter of the Gallapagos, that if it were not 
for the well-known learning and exten- 
sive knowledge of the Quarterly Review- 
er, we should be ready to suppose that 
he was indebted to the “Journal” itself 
for his information concerning these 
islands. 

But we will take our departure from 
the Gallapagos, which name we are kindly 
informed by the Reviewer, signifies “ The 
Islands of Tortoises,” and, in company 
with the Commodere and the Lieutenant, 
take a brief survey of the Washington 
Islands. There seems to be some confu- 
sion on the subject of the names by which 
these islands are to be called, in both the 
narratives, and it is not cleared up in the 
Quarterly Review. ‘The common sup- 
position appears to be, that all the islands 
included in the Washington group are the 
same as the Marquesas—but this is a mis- 
take. There are two groups of islands 
ia this region—-not far distant, however, 
from each other; one, the Marquesas 
group, was diseovered, in the year 1595, 
by Don Alvera Mendana de Neyra, a 
Spaniard; the other was first discovered 
by Captain Ingraham, of Boston, in May 
1791, awit has been laid down on thie 
waps by the name of Ingraiam’s Islands. 
They were visited the year after, 1792, 
by Captain Roberts, of Boston, and were 
by hm called the Washington Islands. In 
the yéar 1791, in June, Captain Mar- 
chand, « Frenchman, the narrative of 
whose voyage was afterwards drawn up 
by Fleurien, fell in with them on his pas- 
sage’ to the north-west coast; and in 
March, 1792, they were visited by Lieu- 
tenant Hergest, of the British navy, who 
surveyed their coasts and gave a eonside- 
rably detailed account of them, together 
with «a chart. Captain Marehand deno- 

VoL. 


minated them the “ Revolution Islands,” 
in honour of the French revolution ; and 
gave other Freneh names to the several! 
islands which compesed the group. Not 
long after, the group was styled by Van- 
couver, Hergest 8 Islands, in remembrance 
of his friend Lieutenant Hergest, who 
had, himself, given other English names 
te most of the islands separately. ‘This 
multiplicity and confusien of the names 
of these islands has arisen, doubtless, 
from their having been visited by the sub- 
jects of the several nations aboyemention- 
ed so near the same time ; and it is proba- 
ble that each pation will continue to em- 
ploy the names given by its own naviga- 
tor, if, indeed, they do not all give place to 
the aboriginal denominations ; though, if 
Commodore Porter’s prophecy should 
prove true, and posterity should know 
them only as Washington’s Group, there 
is no appellation by which they could be 
so honoured. Madison’s Island, as nam- 
ed by the Commodore, belongs to the 
Washington greup, though the Quarterly 
Review speaks of it as one of the Marque- 
sas, and is called by the British, Sir Henry 
Martyn’s Island, but by the natives Noo- 
aheevah. This is the island on which the 
commodore remained so long, and the 
one which, notwithstanding the title of 
his book, occupies more of the Lieute- 
nant’s pages than other places visited by 
him. Some account ef this island, which 
is the largest, most fertile and populous of 
the group, will answer for the rest, and, 
indeed—in regard to the general character 
of the people, the soil and productions,— 
for most of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Nooaheevah, or Madison’s island, 
is divided, with considerable regularity, 
and quite equally, into fine sweeping val- 
leys, separated by steep, rugged and al- 
most inaccessible hills. ‘These valleys are 
inhabited by distinct communities, and 
they contain, each, from 2600 to 8000 m- 
habitants. These tribes are frequently at 
war with each other, but they seldom 
corae toa general engagement, and when 
they do, not much blood is shed—the five, 
killed by Commodore Porter’s party un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Downs, 
in the battle with the Happahs, being con- 
sidered a great slaughter. As, however, 
they fight with clubs and slings, and a va- 
riety of missiles,many wounds and bruises 
are the consequence, and these a 
surgical aid, the natives of this islan 
have acquired a skill in the art of surgery 
truly admirable. But, though few lives 
are lost outright, in the contests between 
these various tribes, yet the manner in 
which they seek vengeance by the de- 
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“trnetion of the materials of subsistence, 
ic, on the whele, as effectual in thinning 
their numbers, and preventing the increase 
of their population, as would be more 
sanguinary battles. ‘Their principal wea- 
pons of offence,—and they do not appear 
1o have any defensive armour—are clubs, 
spears and slings. “Their elubs, says 
Licutenant Shillibeer, are of two kinds, 
carved and plain, and both are made from 
3 wood, which, though net hard when 
first cut, becomes so by being buried in 
fhe mud, which serves as a strong die.” 
heir spears, also, are of two kinds; 
“those,” says Commodore Porter, rs by 
which they set most store, are about four- 
teen feet in length, made of a hard, black 
wood ealled toa, whieh receives a polish 
equal to ivory ; these are made with much 
neatness, and are never thrown from the 
hand: the other kind are smaller, of a 
light sort of wood, and are thrown with 
muuch accuracy toa great distance. Ai 
certain distancés. from their points they 
are pierced with holes all round, in order 
that they may break off, with their own 
weight, on entering the body, and thus be 
more difficult to extract. "Their slings 
are made of the fibres of the bark of the 
cocoa-nut tree, and are executed witha 
degree of neatness and skill not to be ex- 
celled. The stones thrown from them 
are of an oval shape, of about half a 
pound weight, and are all highly polish- 
ed by rubbing against the bark of a tree ; 
they are worn in a netsuspended about 
the waist, and are thrown with great ve- 
locity and accuracy; and the numerous 
sears, broken limbs and fractured skulls 
of the natives prove that, notwithstand- 
ing their great dexterity in avoiding those 
missiles, they are used with much effect.” 
The following is an aecount of a sham 
fight whieh Lieutenant Shillibeer saw, 
and which the old chief caused to be per- 
formed at the request of Sir Thomas 
Staines, commander of the expedition to 
which the Lieutenant was sttached. “'The 
old warrior acceded to the proposal, and 
took great pleasure in going through all 
the various evolutions. For the elub, a 
tolerably sized stick was substituted; for 
the spear, a piece of hamboo, and the 
stingers, instead of stones, threw the small 
bread fruit. Thus armed, about three 
fiundred of the most experienced went 
forth to the plam. ‘The king, for the first 
time, Was carried on a superb litter, which 
we had made for him on board. He gave 
directions to the chiefs, for the formation 
of hoth armies, which were drawn up in 
ihe following manner. About thirty prin- 
Opal warriors, with clabs, formed the first 
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line,—the second was composed of spear- 
men, and the slingers were ranged on the 
flanks. The battle commenced by a sin- 
ele combat between two chiels, who dis- 
played great powers, both in agility and 
skill, and were struggling manfully, when 
the signal was given to advance. A terri- 
fic and hideous shout followed. The 
stingers now began, but were obliged to 
retire on coming within the reach of the 
spears. ‘Phe advance was rapid, and as 
the parties closed, the confusion increased. 
Ciub came in contact with club, and spear 
with spear, the slingers stood aloof. ‘The 
conch was at length sounded, when eaci) 
party separated, the sliigers, on each side, 
filing into the rear of their respective 
flanks to secure their retreat, and throw- 
ing stones until they ceased to be of any 
efiect. Both parties then drew up in 
their original order, and rested on their 
arms.” 

Of the religion of this people, the fol- 
lowing extract from Shillibeer’s Narra- 
tive will furnish a sufficiently cireumstan- 
tial aecount. 

“Their religion, as well as their mode 
of performing it, appears to differ but lit- 
tle trom the deseription given in the ap- 
pendix to the Missionary voyage to the 
Society Islands, excepting that of offering 
human sacrifices to their Matooa, er god. 
I could not find that this custom had 
ever been in practice here; i it had, it 
must have been very aneient, for it did 
not form any part of their numerous 
traditionary stories. The Eatooa ap- 
pears throughout these islands, to be the 


superior deity, but they have many of 


inferior note, and amongst them [ re- 
marked Faitu-aitapoo, and two or three 
others resembling in sound those men- 
tioned in the Missionary voyage, but the 
one here mentioned alone corresponded 
exactly. Every family has also a deity 
of its own, who is some illustrious rela- 
tive; supposed, from his great actions and 
his virtue, to have become an Eatooa. 


To him they dedicate images ent out of 


wood, and although the figures are un- 
couthly represented, they are ingerieus. 
“hese are held sacred, and are pr‘pei- 
pally used for the tops of crutees, or 
stilts, as they are superstitious eaough to 
suppose, that when they rest on these 
images they will be secure from injury ; 
and if by accident they are unfortunate 
enough to stumble, they seldom live long 
afterwards ; for if the priest cannot setis- 
factorily appease the anger of the tute- 
lar Katooa, they faicy they labour un- 
der his displeasure, and with an unc- 
qualled resignation, starve themscires (0 
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death. In the performance of all cere- 
monies, they exemplify the greatest de- 
votion, nor do they at any time approach 
a place sacred to the Eaiooa, without the 
most marked respect,—the women un- 
covering their bosoms and the men their 
heads. Of the evil demon, or Veheene- 
ihee, they have but little dread, being 
firmly persuaded that after the soul has 
taken its departure from the body, it will 
enjoy a rank among their Eateoas, in an- 
other world, according as its life has been 
good or bad in this. Nothing can exceed 
their superstition; they are continually 
seeing atcowas, or ghosts, and, in their 
sleep, they fancy the soul leaves the body 
to repose among the spirits. Their burial 
places, er morais, consist of a large heap 
of stones, very irregularly piled, having 
en the top a small house for the purpose 
of receiving the remains of the king and 
his family, or those of the principal chiefs. 
The sacrifices are made here, and the 
place being tabooed, or rendered sacred, 
the women, who labour under great re- 
striction, are precluded from touching, or 
even going to it, under the penalty of 
death.’ A prevalent custom, and one 
that is of great importance to strangers, 
is that of exchanging names. When an 
exchange of this kind takes place, be- 
ween a chief and a stranger, the adopted 
brother, or tayo, is considered equally 
entitled with himself to whatever his house 
er district affords, and he receives the 
same respect from the people. 
“The clething, or dress of these peo- 
ple is very simple, the men having no- 
thing but the ame or girdle of cloth round 
their waist, which is passed between their 
legs and neatly secured in front. They 
nave also a hat made from the palm tree, 
ilie simplicity of which gives an inter- 
esting finish to their manly statures. 
They are excessively fond of ear orna- 
ments, the men making theirs from sea- 
shells, or light wood, which, by the ap- 
plication of an earth, becomes beauti- 
fully white. The women prefer flowers, 
which at all seasons are to be found. 
Whales’ teeth are held in such estune- 
tion, that 2 good one is considered equal 
tothe greatest property; they are gene- 
rally in the possession of the chiefs, who 
wear them suspended round their neck, 
Their other species of dress consists of a 
kind of coronet, ingeniously made from a 
light wood, on whieh is fastened, by 
means of the resin from the bread-fruit 
tree, small red berries; a great quantity 
of feathers gives the finish. The ruif worn 
yound the neck, is made of the same ma- 
terials, Added to these are large bunches 


of human hair, tied round the ankles, 
wiist or neck, and always worn in battle, 
though seldom eiherwise. Tattooing is 
evidently considered among them a spe- 
cles of dress, a man without it being held 
in the greatest contempt. ‘The women 
are not exposed as much as the men, and 
their tattooing is very inconsiderable. 
Their dress consists of a piece of cloth 
round their waists, answering to a short 
petticoat, and a mantle, which being tied 
on the left shoulder, and crossing the bo- 
som, rests on the right hip, and hangs 
negligently as low as the knee, or eali’ of 
the leg, as it may accord with the taste of 
the lady. Their hair is generally black, 
but worn in different ways, some long, 
and turned up-—others short. They are 
all fond of adorning their persons with 
flowers, and many of the wreaths are 
formed with such elegant simplicity, as 
to contribute not a liitle to their per- 
sonal appearance, which is at all times 
particularly interesting ; the beauty of their 
features being only equalled by the sym- 
metry of their figures. They are of a 
bright copper colour, and in the cheeks of 
those who were requested to refrain from 
anointing themselves with oil, and the 
roots of trees, the erimson die was very 
conspicuous.” 

The following account of their domes- 
tic economy, their food, manners and. 
mode of living, is abridged chiefly frona 
the Journal of Commodore Porter. 

The houses of these islanders are built in 
the following manner: Four upright posts 
of the bread tree, with the upper end 


forked, and about twenty feet long, are_ 


driven inte the ground, and across the tops 
of these is laid a ridge-pole made of the 
cocoa-nut tree; at a convenient distance 
from these centre posts, on each side are 
driven other posts, eight or ten feet long, 
surmounted in like manner witha ridge- 
pole. The roof and sides are formed of 
bamboo wicker-work, overlaid with the 
large leaves of the palm and bread-tree, 
and these are secured, as they are inter- 
woyen, wiih threads, or strings, twisted 
from the fibres of the inside ofthe shell 
of acocoa-iiut. These houses are vari- 
ously ornamented,—sometimes the ec- 
lumns are carved in the form ef their 
cods, but mere commonly they are co- 
vered with their fine white cloth, which 
is made of bark, hound ov with different 
coloured cord, made also of bark or of 
the inside of the cocoa-nut. The inte- 
rior of the building is divided lengthwise, 
into two equal parts, by placing along 
from ene end to the other, the trunk ef 
the cocoa-nut tree; the part toward the 
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front is paved with smooth stones; the 
back part is eOvered with mats, and is 
occupied .as a sleeping place for the 
whole family—the trunk of the tree that 
forms the division serving as a foot-board, 
and a similar one, at the back wall, con- 
stituting a pillow. “Their houses of 
feasting,” says Commodore Porter, “are 
raised, to the height of six or eight feet, 
an a platform of large stones, neatly hewa 
and fitted together, and some of them are 
one hundred yards in length, and forty in 
breadth, surrounded by a square of butlt- 
ings exccuted in a styie of elegaace which 
is calculated to inspire one with an ex- 
alted opinion of the ingenuity, taste, axl 
perseverance of the people.” These 

laces. the women are, on no occasion, 
allowed to enter. ‘Their only agricultu- 
ral implements are sharpened stakes, 
with which they loosen the earth; and 
their fishing apparatus consists of nets, 
harpoons made of bone and wood, rods 
and lines with fish-hooks ingeniously con- 
structed of the nrother-of-pearl. In their 
manufacture of cloth, which is performed 
by the women, they use only a beater 
and smooth log; “the beater ts about 
eighteen inches long, one end is rounded 
for a handle, the rest is squared, and 
slightly grooved. The whole operation 
of making cloth consists in beating the 
bark out, on the log, to the size required, 
keeping it wet and gently stretched with 
one hand, while the other is employed 
with the beater.” This operation resem- 


bles the laying of wool or fur, in the- 


manufacture of hats. The cloth is very 
neat and even, and nearly as strong as 
fine cotton; and it is mended, when torn, 
by wetting the edges and geutly beating 
the parts together. “It has been repre- 
sented,” says the Commodore, “ that the 
women of this great nation disseminated 
among the South-Sea Islands, are not 
permitted to eat with the men, and that 
they are not allowed to eat pork on any 
occasion ; but these people are an excep- 
tion: men, women and children eat to- 
gether, although they have their messes 
in separate dishes, and the women are 
not prohibited from eating pork, except 
only during the existence of taboos; but 
even then they will eat it, if the men are 
not present, or Hf they will have the eom- 
plaisance to turn away their faces and not 
seem to notice them, which they gene- 
rally do. When a marriage takes place 
they have a feast, and this constitutes the 
whole ceremony; the unien is vot bind- 
ing, and the parties are at liberty to se- 
parate when they yo longer like each 
other, provided they have no children. 


The girls are seldom married before they 
are eighteen or twenty years old, and 
they preserve their beauty to an advanced 
age.” Notwithstanding their loose no- 
tions on the subject of marriage, they are 
represented by both our travellers, as 
being fond of their children, and mani- 
festing no inconsiderable degree of con- 
jugal affection. Unlike those of most 
savage races, the women here are not 
subjected to hard labour; their oceupa- 
tions are wholly domestic, while the 
men cultivate the ground, catch fish, 
build canoes and houses, and protect their 
families ; they are all their own artificers, 
and their knowledge is sufficient to sup- 
ply their own wants. “Their furniture, 
(houschold,) consists of mats of a supe- 


rior workmanship, callabashes, baskets, 


kava-cups, formed of the cocoa-nut, 
cradles for their children, hollowed out 
of logs with great neatness, small chests 
with covers, wooden bow!s, and stands 
to hang different things upon, so con- 
trived that the rats cannot mount them.” 
Of quadrupeds, there are in Nooalieevah 
hogs, dogs, cats and rats. Commodore 
Porter saw no cats, but was told they 
run wild in the woods; of dogs he saw 
only two, and they had been recevitiy 
brought there; rats are numerous, and 
hogs very abundant, constituting a prin- 
cipal article of food. “ Of birds,” says 
tie Commodore, “the island afferds a 
variety, four only of which I had an op- 
portunity of examining. A dove, whieh 


‘is very abundant, with a beautiful green 


plumage; a blue kind of parogquet; a 
bird resembling a lark, and a beautiful 
winte bird, with black legs and bill, and 
web-footed: its body is not larger than 
that of a snipe; its wings are leng: its 
head is large; its eyes prominent and 
black, and nothing can exceed the white- 
ness and delicacy of its feathers.” There 
is also the common dunghill fowl. Of 
fish there is not a great variety, nor wre 
they caught in rouch abundance. Among 


them, however, is one resembling a pere}), . 


and asmall red fish, rather longer and 
thicker than the finger, remarkable for its 
delicacy. ‘The vegetable productions of 
this island are various. The cocoa grows 
in the valleys in great abundance, ‘and 
serves a variety of purposes, besides that 
of food. There are, also, as many as 


twenty kinds of banana; the tarra, a root 
resembling a yam, of a pungent taste, and 
excellent when boiled or reasted, and the 
sugar cane, which grows here to an un- 
common size, it being no unusual thing 
to see the stalks fourteen feet long and 
ten or twelve inches in circumference; 
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this they chew and swallow the juice. 


There are, besides, the kava,a root which 
possesses an intoxicating quality, and of 
which the natives are very fond; a fruit 
resembling a large bean, which has the 
taste of a che stnut, both in the pod and 
when rozsted, and which grows on trees 
ofa moderate height, but is not abundant ; 


jan apple, in appearance like the red pep- 


per, juicy and cooling, but rather insipid ; 

a fruit, not ualike the walint, which con- 
tains a great quantity of oil, ‘and is used 
instead of candles ; pite-upples, of an in- 
ferior quality for want of cultivation, and 
the castor-oil bean, vhich grows in great 
abundance. But the 1 vegetable most im- 
portant to the natives, ‘and which they 
cultivate with most care, is the bread- 


‘Itree. Of this tree it is stated in the Jour- 


nal, that it ae with great luxuriance, 
in extensive groves, scattered threugh 
every valley. ‘iis of the height of fifty 
or sixty feet, branching out in a large and 
spreading top, beautiful in ap pearance, 
and affording a fine shade; the trunk is 
about six feet in circumference; the 
lower branches are usually about twelve 
feet from the ground ; the bark is soft, 
and on being wounded exudes a milky 


juice, not unpleasant to the taste, which 


exposed to the sun, forms an excellent 
bird-lime, and is used for catching beth 
birds and rats. ‘The leaves are about 
sixteen inches wide, with deep clefts like 
the fig leaf. The fruit, when ripe, is 
about the size ofa child’s head, green, 
and the surface divided by slicht traces 
into innumerable six-sided figure es: it has 

a thin, delicate skin; a large and tough 
core, With remarkably small seeds situa- 
ted in a spongy substance between the 
core and the eatable part, which is next 
the rind. it is eaten baked, boiled or 
roasted; whole, quartered, or cut into 
slices; it resembles our soft bread in taste, 
but is sweeter, and is particularly palata- 
ble when sliced and fried in butter or 
lard. It keeps only three or four days, 
when gathered and hung up: but the 
natives have a method of preserving it 
for several years, by baking it, wrapping 
it inleaves and burying it in ‘the earth : 
in this state it becomes yery sour, and is 
more highly esteemed by them than any 
other food. This tree is every thing to 
the natives: it supplies food for them and 


their hegs; with the leaves they cover 
their houses; of the inner bark ef the 
small branches they meke cloth; of the 
juice they make bird-lime ; of the trunk, 
they make their canoes, the frames of 
their houses, and out of it they carve 
their gods. Itis their emblem of plenty 


and prosperity, as much as the olive of 
Spain and Attica, or the milk and honey 
of Palestine. “ Describe to a native of 
Madison Island,” says Commodore Por- 
ter, “ a country ‘abounding in every thing 
that we consider desirable, and after you 
have done he will ask you if it produces 
bread-fruit. A country is nothing te 
them without that, and the season for 
bread-fruit, is the season of joy and fes- 
tivity.” The natives are described in 
the “Journal” as honest and friendly, 
brave, generous, benevolent, acute, inge- 
nious and intelligent. They are a hand- 
seme people ; the men uncon monly tall, 
and well shaped, with regular features 
and an ingenuous expression of face ; and 
the women, though generally less beau- 
tiful than the men, have fine cyes and 
itecth, are acute and vivacious, and parti- 
carly distingt lished for the beauiy of 
their hands. ‘The dress of the wom eu, 
which is becoming and decent, consists 
of three parts ; the head-dress, made of 
a fine cloth of an open texture like gauze, 
and put on so as to resemble a close cap 5 
the robe, which is a long and flowing 
piece of cloth, of a close and firm texture, 
knotted on the shoulder and extending to 
the ankles; and a garment like a petti- 
coat, consisting of a piece of cloth which 
passes twice round the waist and hangs 
down below the knee. For ornaments 
they have round pieces of ivory, or whales’ 
teeth hung in their ears ; they wear heads 
and strings of red ber ries on their necks, 
and when they are not taboeed or inter- 
dicted, they ornament their heads with 
plumage formed of the feather of the 
cock, and eveint themselves with co- 
coa-nut oil mixed with a red paint made 
from turmeric root, which tends to remove 
the yellowness of the skin. The men 
dress but little, as serving for a sub- 
stitute, and in th 
ty is exhibited. Phe men as well as the 
women are fond ofornaments, and whales’ 
teeth are in more request than any thing 
else, some of the finest of them being con- 
sidered as worth a fortune. The origin 
of the Washington Islands, as well as “of 
all the South Sea islands, is veleanie; their 
surface is irregular and broken, like that 
of the Gallapagos, but from their greater 
age,a much deeper and more prolific soil 
has been formed, and they have become 
abundantly furnished for the accommoda- 
tion of man. With the following ab- 
stract, from commodore Porter’s a 
of the manner in which they were firs 
peopled, we shall close our account of 
these interesting islands and their imhabi- 
tants. “ According to tradition, Oataia 
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and Ovanova or Ananoona, his wife, 
eame from an island called V ayao (some- 
where below Nooaheevah) and peopied 
this island. It is said he brought with 
him a variety of plants, aad that his foriy 
children, with the exception of one, (fo, 
or night) were named alter those plants. 
Now, among the group of Friendly 
{slands, is a fine island called 
which produces every thing in commen 
with Tongataboo, and ihe other islands of 
the group, the productions ef which dif- 
fer little from these ef Novaheevah. ‘The 
Friendly Islands are about thirty-five de- 
grees to the westward of the Washington 
Group, and this civeumstance may by 
some be considered an insurmountable 
obstacie to the navigation from the for- 
mer to the latter grcup, on the supposi- 
tion that the winds in this region always 
blow from the eastward. But this is not 
the case; the winds, sometimes for several 
days together, blow from the north-west, 
as well as from the south-west, and re- 
move all difficulties as to the navigation 
from the leeward to the windwardislands ; 
and this T myself experienced on leaving 
the islands, for in three days from the 
time of my departure, I made nine de- 
grees of longitude easterly, the winds 
blowing chiefly from N. N. E. to N. W.; 
therefore a continuation of winds equally 
favourable would have enabled me in 
twelve days to have navigated from the 
Vriendly to the Washington [slands: but 
it ts not likely that the N. W. or S. W. 
winds prevail for so long a period at any 
one time, nor was it necessary that Oataia 
should have made so short a passage; he 
had many places where he could stop 
and recruit among the Society Islands and 
the Archipelago situated to windward, as 
well as many other islands seattered 
along his track. QOn his arrival at one 
island they could inform him of the ex- 
isteace of another, further to windward ; 
and his adventurous spirit led him on 
from island to island, until he reached 
Nooaheevah. Captain Cock made seve- 
ral experiments as to the sailing of the 
canoes of the Society Islands, and found, 
with the breezes which generally blow ia 
that sea, that they would sail close haul- 
ed, on an average, seven or eight miles an 


hour, which, it must be acknowledeed, is 
? “ 9 


very good sailing ; and if this was the 
ease, of which we have no reason to 
doubt, all dificulties, as to the passage of 
Oataia, from Vavac to Nooaheevah seem 
removed. Indeed, the inhabitants of all 
these islands speak nearly the same !an- 
guage and are the same people.” 


-~ 
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We shali new visit Pitcairn’s Island, and 
taxe a brief survey of itsiateresting colony, 

In the year 1769 the British ship Boun- 
ty, William Cligh, master, was employed 
to transport the bread-fruit-tree from 
Giaheiie to the West Indies. While on 
this service, oif the island of Tofoa a part 
of int erew, headed by Fleteher Christian, 
mutinied,—put the master and the rest 
of the crew, consisting of eighteen per- 
sons, Inte an open boat, made an unsue- 
cessiui attempt te form a settiement, on 
the island of Toobusi, with some men 
and women from Otaheite,—returned 
from Toobuai to Otsheite, from which 
place, Christian, with nine of the ruti- 
neers and a small number of the natives, 
men and women, again took his depar- 
ture, on the night of the 2ist of Sepiem- 
ber, 1789, and was heaid of po more, un- 
til the year 1808, when Mayhew Folyer 
of Nantucket, jn Massachusetts, found 
the only remaining mutineer, by the name 
of Alexander Smith, at Pitcairn’s Isiand, 
Of the faite of Christian and his compan- 


ions, together with the present state of 


the settlement made by them, we gather 
the following history from lieutenant Shil- 
libeer. Inher passage from Nooaheevah 
to Valparaiso, the Briton unexpectedly 
came in sight of Piteairn’s Island, and 
upon seeing some canoes putting off from 
the shore, she hove to, and the islanders 
came on board. This was in the mors- 
ing. The crew of the Briton were much 
astonished at being bailed and conversed 
with in their own language, in this remote 
and new-detected corner of the earth, but 
the wonder wassoonclearedup. “After the 
friendly salutation of good-morrow, sir,” 
says the lieutenant, “from the first man whe 
entered, Mackey, for that was his name, 
‘do you know,’ said he, ‘ene Willtara 
Bligh, in England ? ‘This question threw 
a new light on the subject, and he was 
immediately asked if he knew one Chris- 
tian. The reply was given with so muck 
natural simplicity that I shall here use his 
proper words. “ O yes,” said he, “ very 
well, his son is in the boat there coming 
up, his name is Friday Fletcher October 
Christian, his father is dead now—he 
was shot by a black fellow.” The in- 
formation given by Mackey and his com- 
panions was, that Christian was shot by 
a blaek fellow, i. e. an Otaheitan, in con- 
sequence of a jealousy which existed be- 
tween the people of Qtaheite and the 
English, on account of the women; that 
the Otaheitam was afterwards shot by an 
Englishman; thatthe Otaheitans then rose, 


shot two Englishmen, and wounded John 
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idams, the only remaining Englishman 
oi the island, who saved his life by es- 
waping to the woods ; ; that the women, 
nraged at the murder of the whites, to 
whom they were more attached than to 
‘heir countrymen,rose and put every Ota- 
heitan to death, and that Adams, now 
aid, was enjoying good health. Christian 
rad with him nine white men, six Ota- 
heitan men, and eleven women; there 
were on the island, when the Briton 
wouched, forty-eight in all. Christian was 
shot about two years after his arrival at 
ihe island. His son, Friday Fletcher 
Oetober, was the first person born on 
the island, and was about twenty-two 
years old. They marry at about 19 or 
20 years of age, and are allowed only 
one wife. Adams had taught them the 
Christian religion as far as “he was able, 
and upon being asked “in what do you 
believe,” Mackey replied, “I believe in 
God the Father Ain ‘ighty,” &e. going 
through with the whole of the Belief. 
Their manners were very gentle, their 
principles pure, their sentiments benevo- 
lent, and their whole conversation and de- 
portment marked with the most interest- 
ing simplicity. They generally speak 
inglish, but they understand the Otzhei- 
tan. They were very inquisitive, aad 
(heir questions evinced excellent natural 
endowments. The young islanders were 
eer surprised and amused with the ap- 
pearance of a dog and a cow on board, 
which were the first they had ever seen. 
Their village, built with great reguisrity, 
is Situated on a gentle eminence, and sur- 
rounded by cocoa and bread-fruit trees. 
The houses are srpall, but perfectly ciean 
and very convenient. Adams is repre- 
sented as a fine “ews ine old man, about 
vixty years ofage, very much belovedand 
revered by all nig subjects, over whom 
he exercises a mild, parent ‘a rovernment, 
“The young women,” says the Lieuten- 
ant, “ have invarially beantiful teeth, fine 
eyes, an onen expression of counlenance. 
and looks of such simple immecence and 
sweet sensibility, as to render their an- 
pearance at tntervating and engay- 
ing, and it is pleasicg to add, their minds 
and manners were as pure and innocent 
as their appearance indicated. Their 
dress consisted of a ful! garment, rench- 
ing frem the waist to the knees, and a 
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mantle thrown over the shoulders and 
hanging down to the ankles: the latter, 
however, was occasionally laid aside, and: 
the whele bust exposed, which exhibited 
the finest proportion. The young men 
are finely formed, of manly features, and 
their height is about five, feet und ten 
inches, ‘Theif hair is black and long, and 
generally braided. bier wear a siraw 
hat, similar to those wera by sailors, with 
a few feathers stuck into them by way 
of ornament.” Their dress consisis of a 
sort of cloak or mantle threwn over the 
shoulders an m hanging down to the knee, 
and a girdle the Joins, both of 
Which garn nents are of cloth made of 
burk. The island is tertile and every 
part capable of cullivation. ‘The coast is 
rocky, and the inhabiiants do not leave 
their boats on the beach, where the 
surf would destroy them, but they take 
them to the 1 an bei made ofa 
very licht wood, this is easily dene. Each 
fary ily has a separate allotment of land, 
aud they strive to outdo each other in the 
cultivation of the earth. The yam is the 
principal object of ’ cultivation, and they 
raise as fine ones here as any in the 
world. “ "The bread-fruit and the cocoa- 
nut trees were brought with them in the 
Bounty, and have been reared with great 
success. Pigs, aise, came by the same 
conveyance, as well as goats and poultry. 
The pigs have got inte the woods and 
many are now wild. Fish of various sorts 
ave taken here, anc in great abundance ; 
ihe tackle is all ef their own manufac- 
terme, and the hecks, although beat out 
of old iren hoops, net only answer the 
purpose, but are fairly made. Needles, 
also, they make of the same materials.” 
The isliod is about six miles long and 
three bread ; the scil, as indicated by the 
grow ih th: trees, with which it is wel} 
is very feri le. ‘The island lies 
in twenty-five degrees south latitude. The 


wnt 


whole cermunity live in the utmost har- 
mony with exch are strongly at- 
tached to their home: and if the officious, 


medd esome spi it of ‘Puropean enterprise 
oes not inte with their condition, 


they will, doubtless, lone continfleto ex- 
hibit an enga gor beautiful specimen 
of ‘d nsture, 
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last number, we expressed an opinion 
generally of its merits. We are not in- 
elined to retract what we have there 
said, nor has the work grown so much 
in ovr estimation, from a more attentive 
perusal, as to make it necessary te add 
much to the commendation we have al- 
ready bestowed upon it. As a literary 
production it has no. claim to praise. 
‘There is nota page in these volumes that 
does not oilead by some violation of syn- 
tax; and the want of perspicuity, which 
must inevitably result from ungrammati- 
eal construction,is unfortunately increased 
by a ridiculous affectation of turgid phra- 
seology. Lady Morgen is ambitious of 
possessing a style. She cannot consent 
to make the most trifling observation in 
common language. The vernacular is al- 
together too vulgar for her notions of 
eentility, and her endeavours to avoid it 
are for ever apparent. Atleast one half 
of every sentence consists of expletives, 
introduced for the sake of euphony. The 
equinoise of her periods reminds us of the 
tagenious practice of some people we 
have read of, whe balance a bag of corn 
in one pannier by, putiing stones in the 
other. Mannerism is a fault into which 
many great writers have fatlen,—though it 
i: not on that account t'.e less a fault, 
whilst it is the:more. to be regretted,—vut 
the preten:ions of common-plece thinkers 
to peculiarity serve only to render insi- 
pikty disgusting. The fate of the ape 
who uadsrtook to flourish his master’s 
razor should be a lesson to all mnitators. 
Lady Morgan is evidently striving to rise 
to the levelofthose who ars at least a head 
taller than herself, and tries in vain to 
male up for want of stature by stepping 
on tiptoe. We are sorry to be obliged to 
treat her ladyship so disecourteously. We 
honour her sex, and had we discovered 
more of its attributes in her present pro- 
duction, eould casily have pardoned. the 
vanity and ignorance which it betrays,— 
but the fippancy with which she deals 
out her pofitical dogmas, and the eager- 
ness with which she seizes every occasion 
to sneer not only at superstition, but at 
christianity,—to say nothing of grosser in- 
deticacios, of which she is frequently 
suilty,—are sufficiently unfeminine to ex- 
cuse us for sometimes forgetting that of 
wiiehherladyship isherself so umindfuh 
If we have been deficient in respect, her 


announcing this publication, in our 


ladyship’s freedom has given a warrant 
to our uberties, 

Since Buonaparte’s abdication of the 
imperial throne, the English press has 
teemed with the journals of impatient 
tourists who have visited France. In all 
the tableaux thus exhibited of the condi- 
tion of that country and of the character 
of its inhabitants, the prejudices of the 
paluter may be traced. ‘The most umus- 
ing sketches of the manners of the French 
people, that we haveseen, are contained in 
Scott’s ‘ Visit to Paris, and ‘ Paris Revis- 
ed,’ andl  Paul’s lettersto his Kinsfolic’ 
These however are caricatures, though 
they may preserve traits- of close resem- 
blance, But ii some travellers have made 
themselves merry at the chapfaln faces 
of the loungers in the Louvre, others 
have cordially entered into their chagrins, 
and boldly stood forth in their cause. 
From the discordaat reports of ohserv- 
ers we draw, on the whole, an inference 
favourable to France. The state of so- 
ciety has meliorated by the revolution, 
though its benefits have been dearly pur- 
chased. 

Lady Morgan carried into France the 
feelings of a nativeof Ireland. Her ex- 
perience of legitimate government at 
home, led to no pleasing anticipation of 
its effects abroad. All the happiness 
whieh she discovered, she immeciately 
imputed to the benign influence of insti- 
tutions Which had emanated from the po- 
pular will, and all the misery that she saw 
or appreliended, she was ready to ascribe 
tothe policy of those who had been re- 
instated in power with the same disposi- 
tions which bad iieurred ifs loss. If there 
be a fallacy in her reasoning, the general 
grounds of her argument are, nevertheless, 
correct. But we do not despair of the 
progress of liberal ideas in Europe, nor 
can we belheve that their advancement 
is like to be retarded by the everthvew of 
the gigantic despotismof Napoleon. Phe 
comparative leebicness of existing dynas- 
ties affords some security against en- 
croachment on the rights of the people, 
even if there be no inclination to enlarge 
them. It is foreign to our purpese, how- 
ever, to pursue this discussion, 

The actual state of the French peasan- 
try is contrasted by lady Morgan with 
the degrading servitude which they en- 
dured under the feudal system. Instead 
of being appurtenant to the seil and trans- 
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ferable with it, the industrious cultivator 
is NOW Oiten the proprietor of his farm, 
ana always the master of his own time 
and acquisitions. “ No longer ‘ wn peu- 
ple serj, corveabie et tartiadle, all- are alike 
free to oiier their Jabour ier adequate re- 
munerstion; and all now ‘ feel that this 
newly possessed power of self-disposal is 
property, in itself.” Our author distri- 
butes tae peasantry of France mto pro- 
prietors, farmer-tenants and labourers. 
“ine agricultural surface of France, is 
divided,” we are told, “ into what is 
catied, in the language of the country, 
“de pays de grande, et de petite culture.” 
In the former, the size of the farms has 
becu fittle aiigeted by the revolution: the 
only duference that has octurred is, that 
several farms belonging to one landlord 
may bave been purchased by the farmers 
who formerly cultivated them, or by a 
smail proprietor, Whose exertions are con- 
fined to the ground he has bought. The 
possession oi smail plots of ground by 
the day-labourers has become very fre- 
quent ; and it is sometimes usual in these 
countries to let them to the great farmers 
who are desirous of having them, to com- 
plete the quantity of laud which the size 
of their establishment demands.” 

“'The pays de petite culture is composed 
of small farms, for the cultivation of 
which the landlord finds the tenant in 
horses and ploughs, and divides with him 
the profits. Upon the large farms the 
cosilitied of the tenant is very much like 
that of our English farmers ; and in the 
pays de petite culture there exists a race, 
jong disappeared from England, of poor 
but independent yeomen, who rear their 
familics in a degree of comiort as_per- 
fect, as it is remote from luxury. The 
dwelling of a French farmer presents the 
same scene of rural bustle, activity, and 
industry, as is usually found in the Eng- 
iish farm-houses. The women always 
appear full of occupation and energy, 
and share, in common with their hus- 
bands, fathers, and brothers, the toil and 
anxiety of their condition.” [p. 27.] 

Lady Morgan draws a very engaging 
portrait of the character and manners of 
the French villagers. She ascribes to 
them all those graces and virtues which 
appear so amiable in the shepherds and 
shepherdesses of Florian, and which we 
had never expected to find but in the 
creatures of fancy. There is, however, 
a constitutional gayety in these people, 
which if it be not the ebullition of that 
cheerfulness that innocence inspires, may 
easily be mistaken for it, and which at 
jeast evinces the absence of the malignant 

Vou. I. NO. L 


passions. It unequiveeally denotes, too, 
their exemption trom a vice which is 
even more prohiic in crime than baneful 
in itseif:—if the peasantry ot France have 
retained a simplicity of mind and an 
amenity of disposition Which are sought 
for in vain in the corresponding classes of 
society in other countries, they owe their 
happiness to their sobriety. 

“The modes of every-day life in 
France,” says lady Morgan, “even among 
the peasantry and lowest classes, are 
powertully influenced by the happy and 
genial teniperament of the people. And 
though the peasantry are not without a 
certain brusquerte of manner, arising out 
ol their coudition, it is tenipered by a 
courtesy, which indicates an mtuitive ur- 
banity, beyond the reach of art to teach, 
or the means of cunning to acquire ; and 
it explains what Cesar meant, when he 
deciared, he found the Gauls “ the po- 
liiest barbarians he had conquered.” There 
is, however, among the peasantry of the 
present day, as among all the lower class- 
es, a certain tone of independence, whick 
almostseems to claim equality with the 
superior person they address, and. which 
is evidently tinged with the republican 
hue, so universally adopted during the 
revolution. A French peasant, meeting 
his brother peasant, takes off his hat, with 
te air of a petii-mditre; and 1 have seen 
two labourers argue the ceremonies of 
their bare-headed salutation, with as many 
Stipulations as would go to a treaty of 
peace.” [pp. 54, 55.] 

“ The domestic manners of the French 
peasantry,” continues lady M. “ like their 
domestic affections, are mild and wirm ; 
and the possessive pronoun, which de- 
notes the strong binding interest of pro- 
perty in the ebject to which it is attached, 
is profusely given to all the endearing ties 
of kindred. “.Nolre mar,’ or more 
frequently “ notre maitre,” is the term 
which the wife uses, when speaking of or 
to her husband; and the adjectives of 
“bon,” or “ petit,” are generally attached 
to every member of the family, accord- 
ing to their rank, or age. Thegrandsire 
is always “le bon papa,” and all sisters and 
brothers are “ petile” and “ petit.” [p. 56.] 

It iscommon, lady Morgan observes, 
to deplore the decline of religion in 
France, but she advises us, before we 
make ourselves too unhappy on this head, 
to inguire what kind of religion it was 
that has declined. Among many in 
stances of the stupidity of the clergy, and 
the ignorance and credulity of their flocks, 
in the age of Louis 14th, the golden age 
of tyranny, she quetes an anecdote from 
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Madame de Sevigné to the following ef- 
fect. “ The Abbé de La Mousse in cate- 
chising the children of his‘eure, mechani- 
cally put this question to them, ‘ who is 
the Virgin?’ The children replied one af- 
ter the other, ‘'Mhe Creator of Heaven 
and Earth. "The Abbé was not disturbed 
by the mistake of the children, but when 
he heard the men and women and even 
the old people taking up and repeating 
the same response, he was utterly con- 
fused and gave in to the common creed.” 
Such was the religion that has decayed, 
and such is the religion that it is attempt- 
ed to revive. Not that the identity of 
God the Creator and the Virgin Mary is 
one of the tenets of the catholic church, 
but that implicit faith ta the priesthood is 
one of its requisitions, and that, in the 
probibition of the exercise of reason, one 
absurdity is as like to be inculeated as 
another, and equally certain of reception 
with the most-demonstrable truth. 

Louis the 18th is a zealous restorer of 
the statues of the saints, and of the wor- 
ship of the crucifix, and regularly exhibits 
himself in all the solemn processions to 
the chapel of Votre Dame. These mum- 
meries, however, do not scem to suit the 
taste of the Parisians, notwithstanding 
their fondness for spectacles. Nor have 
the efforts to get up these fétes in the 
provinces been attended witht nwueh bet- 
ter success. “In Boulogne-stir-mer,” 
says our fair author, “ orders were given 
for a procession, in honour of the Virgin, 
whose wrath, it was declared, had caused 
that abundance of rain, whieh threatened 
ruin to all the vignerons and farmers in 
France. Some ofher festivals had net 
been duly celebrated, since the restora- 
tion of festivals in France, and a well- 
founded jealousy had discharged itself in 
forrents of rain, which [ had the misfor- 
tune to witness, during the greater part of 
my residence inthe land ofher displeasure. 
The priests, however, of Bouleene, to 
their horror, could not jind a single Virgin, 
in that maritime city, to carry in proces- 
sion, and were at last obliged to senda 
deputation into a neighbouring village, 
and requést the loan of a Virgin until 
they could get one of their own. A 
Virgin was at fast procured, a little indeed 
the worse for wear; but this was not a 
moment for fastidiousness. The holy bro- 
therhood assembled. and the Jfadonna 
was noraded threugh the streets; but no 
devont laity followed in her train, and no 
rainbow of promise spoke the cessation 
of her wrath. The people would not 
walk ; the rain would not stop ; the Vir- 
gin was sent back, to pout in her native 
village ; and the imiracle expected to be 


wrought, was strictly according to Vol- 
taire’s heretical definition of afd miracies—- 
“une chose qui resi jumets arrivee”™ |p. 
76.| 

it is probably in the recollection of 
many of our readers that this city, in 
which, according to lady Morgen. there is 
not a maid to be found, is itse!t in the 
demesne of the Virgin, who was created 
Countess of Boulogne by one of the pious 
predecessors of: Lovis le destré, for the 
magnanimous purpose of conferring up- 
on the Saviour the dignity of hereditary 
nobility! 

Dy. Moore, tn his charming Iciters from 
Italy, mentions « friendof his, who pass- 
ing a prostrate statue of Jupiter, very 
respectiully uncovered himself, and with 
a profound reverence, reqnested lis god- 
ship, should he ever be reinstated in the 
government of the world, not to forget the 
notice he had taken of dim in his adver- 
sity. An equal degree of circumspection 
would have saved the French of the pre- 
sent day from a deal of penance, and 
prevented a multitude of ridiculous meta- 
morphoses which have resulted from the 
impatience of atonement. In the gene-~ 
ral resurrection of the saints, on the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, many aa unworthy 
efiigy that had slept, has reeeived the 
henours of an apotheosis. 

“ Wherever the royal family was ex- 
pected to pass,” says lady Morgan, “ on 
the oceasion of the hwo restorations, ov in 
their respective journeys into the interior 
of the kingdom, the ria sacra is distin- 
guished by the new setting-up of pres- 
trate crosses. The crucifix, placed at the 
port of Dieppe when Madame landed, 
1s, | think, for size and colouring, the most 
formidable image that ever was erected 
to scare, or to edify. And the Jladonna 
exhibited in the church of St. Jaques, in 
the same town, and on the same Imper- 
tant eccasion, was evidently, in the hurry 
of the unexpected honour, suddenly 
transported from the bowsprit ef some 
English trader ; and had doubtless stood 
many a hard gale, as the “ lovely Belly,” 
or sprightly Kitty,” before she was’ re- 
moved to receive divine honours, as notre 


dame de St. Jaques; where dressed ia’ 


noise, to show she is above prejudier, she 
takes her place with Louis the Eighteenth, 
who shines in all the racianee of plaster 
of paris, onan altar beside ker.” [p. T8.] 

There is searcely such a thing as men- 
dicity; we are formed, in France. ‘The 
wish of Henry the 4th. that each of his 
subjects might put a pullet in his pot on 


English muslin, and in a cofffure la 


* A thing which has never happened.” 
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a Sunday, falls short of the luxury now 
enjoyed by the lowest peasant, who is 
able to enrich his pottage with a little 
fiesh even on week days. The attention 
that is paid to dress, too, by the labouring 
classes, contributes much to the appear- 
ance of comfort. 

“'Mhe influence of the toilette is uni- 
versal in franee, and it is far frem being 
exclusively an object of female devotion, 
even among the peasantry. The young 
farmer “ qui se fail brave,” is, in his own 
estiination, as aftractive as any merveil- 
leux of the chausseé D’Antin can suppose 
himself. His well-powdered head and 
massive queue, his round hat, drawn up at 
either side, “ pour faire ie monsieur,” his 
large silver buckles, and large silver 
Wwaich, with his smart white calico jacket 
and trowsers, present an excellent exhibi- 
tion of rural coxcombry, while the elders 
of the village set off their frieze coats with 
a fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose re- 


dundancy of flaps renders the texture of 


the nether part of their dress very un- 
important. 

*“ But, however tasteless or coarse ; 
however simple or grotesque, the cos- 
tume of the French peasantry may ap- 
pear to the stranger’s eye, it still is a cos- 
fume ! It is a refinement on necessity, and 
not the mere and meagre covering of 
shivering nature. Ht is alw: ays one, among 
many evidences, that the people are not 
poor, are not uncivilized, that they require 
the decencies of life, and are competent 
to purchase them.” [pp. 94, 99.} 

In introducing us into higher life, lady 
Morgan takes a survey of the history and 
materiel of French society, in which she 
gives full scope to her propensity to de- 
clamation. Iltis well known that Buona- 
parte was inclined to fortify his power by 
drawing the ancient nobility reund the 
throne, and that he succeeded in filling 
his court, in a great measure, with the 
representatives of illustrious houses, who 
preferred the experience of imperial fa- 
vour to the prospect of royal gratitude. 
The facility with which he reve rsed out- 
lawries, and the liberality with which he 
indemnified the losses of loyalists, gave 
considerable umbrage to his military no- 
bles. It wasa part of his ambition to 
excel the ‘ legitimate’ sovereigns of Eu- 
rope in regal splendour, and in this en- 
deavour he assumed. the pomp of an 
Asiatic monarch. The pride of the em- 
peror in this respect was the chief motive 
of his lenity to emtgrants, and the prinei- 
pal source of all those magnificent estab- 
lishments which have endeared his me- 
mory to France, ane which will confer 
en him a more durable fame than the re- 


nown of conquest. His patronage to men 
of learning, and his liberal encouragement 
of sciences and the arts, rendered them 
subjects of national attention, and gave a 
tone to public taste which foreigners never 
fail to remark. 

Lady Morgan has displayed all her 

wit, in ridiculing the royal family and 
their partisans. She is continually di- 
verted by the foilies of the ‘ preur cheva- 
liers’ and veteran dames of the ‘ wielle 
court.’ ‘The following extract will serve 
as a specimen of her humour. 

“ Among those of the elder royalists 
attached to the person of the king, and 
believing that they contributed to his re- 
storation, there is a sort of lifeless anima- 
tion, resembling the organic movements 
which survive the extinction of animal 
life, and which are evidenced in the hop- 
ping of a bird after decapitation. TI have 
frequently amused myseif by following 
the groupings of these loyal viedlleries, 
whee like old Mercier, seem to continue 
living on merely “ par curiostté pour vor 
ae que cela deviendra.”—I_ remember one 
morning being present ata rencontre be- 
tween two “ voltigeurs* de Louis XIV, on 
the terrace of the Thuilleries. They were 
distinguished by the most dramatie fea- 
tures of their class ;—the one was in his 
court-dress (for it was a Jevée day), and 
with his chapeau de bras in one hand, and 
his snuff-box in the other, he exhibited a 
costume, on which perhaps the bright 
eyes of a Pompadour had eften rested : 
ine other was en habit militaire, and 
might have been a spruce ensign, “ joli 
comme un ceur,” atthe battle of Fonte- 
noy- Both were covered with crosses 
and ribands, and they moved along under 
the trees, that had shaded their youthful 
gaillardise, with the conscious triumph of 
Moorish chiefs restored to their promised 
Alhambra. ‘Their telegraphic glasses 


communicated their mutuz! approach, 


and advancing chapeau bas, and shaking 
the powder from their ailes de pigeon, 
through a series of profound bows, they 
took their seat on the bench, which I oc- 
cupied, and began, “ les nourelles “a la 
main,” to discuss the business’of the day. 
—A levée, a review, a procession, and the 
installation of the king’s bust, which in 
some remote town had been received with 
cries of “ Vivele roi, mille fois répélés,” 
were the subjects which led to a Cosma. 
less eulogium on the royal family.” 

** Personal devotion to the king,” con- 


“* The name given in derision to old 
military men, re-established in all the 
rank and privileges they enjoyed before 
the revolution.” 
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tinues lady M. “ is not however exclusive- 
ly coufined to the elders of the privileged 
classes. It was a profane maxim of a 
rofane French wit, that “les vieilles et 
he laides sonttoujours pour Diew ;” and his 
present Majesty of France seems to en- 
joy a similar devotion, as a part of his 
divine right. Many of the aged members, 
of the middle classes of the capital, have 
remained true to the good old cause ; and 
the petits rentiers, or stockholders of the 
Fauxbourg St. Germaine (that centre of 
all. antiquity and royalism), assemble 
morning and evening before the windows 
ef the ‘Mhuilleries, in the hope of seeing 
the king pass and repass to and from his 
morning’s drive; and they remain seated 
en the benches which front the facade of 
the palace, among plping fawns, and 
fighting gladiators. These monumental 
fig ives contrast themselves, with peculiar 
foree, to the marble wonders of the chis- 
e} which surreund them, and to the flit- 
ting groups of the present age, which 
glide by, turning on them looks of the 
same pleased curiosity, as I have seen 
bestowed on the monumens Francois, at 
les netits lugustins. Here the eostuines 
of the three reigns which preceded thie re- 
volution are preserved and amicably unit- 
ed. Here is still to be seen the “ hurlu- 
brelw” head-dress, the subjeet of so many 
of Mad. de Sevigné’s pleasant letters. 
Here too may be found the bonnets a papil- 
los pointés and petites comcles of the du 
Deff ads and Geofrins, with the fchus de 
souflet, aad the more modern néglige of 
the Polignacs and Lambalies. These 
venerable votaries of loyalty, who have 
go long “ owed heaven a death,” that they 
germ to have been forgotten by their cre- 
ditor, are chiefly females. They are al- 
ways accompanied by a cortége of little 
dogs, whieh, half-shora, and half-fed, fas- 
tened to girdles, no longer the gift of the 
graces, by ribands no longer “ couleur de 
rose,” are under the jurisdiction of large 
fais. frequently extended to correct the 
* wetites folies” of these Sylphides and 
Flies, when they sport round their an- 
cient mistresses, with unbecoming levity.” 
fpn. 144, £45.] 
One cannot help observing in reading 
these volumes, how invariably the fair 
asthor’s opportune remarks, of which 
she has fivoured us with a prodigious 
nminber, are addressed to Madame la 
Duchesse, Monsieur le Prince, Mon- 
sieur le Comte, Madame Ja Marquise, 
Madame la Vicomtesse, or Madame 
Ja Garonne. We will confess that we 
siispeeted some little affectation in 
this;—we could searcely imagine it 
peseible that such people should be at 


hand, to listen on all eceasions ;—but lady 
Morgan has incidentally accounted for it, 
in a manner entirely satisfactory. “A 
few years back,” says her ladyship, “ all 
ranks and distinctions were Jost in the af- 
fectedly simple appellations of citoycr 


and ettoyenne. At present France is in- 
undated with titles, multiplied far beyond 


the heraldic dignities of those aristecrsti- 


cal days, when, according to Smollett, 
“ Mons le Comte,” called to his son, in 
the business of their noble verger, “ Mons. 
le Marquis, avez-vous donné 4 manger 
aux cochons 2°*—If nobility is so cheap in 
France as her ladyship represents, it is, 
to be sure, no great affair to be talking 
with a count or a marquis. nor can there 
be much difficulty in finding something 
of the sort to speak to whenever one 
has any thing to say. 

Lady Morgan has so mixed herself with 
all she saw or heard in Paris, that it is not 
ea-y to select any picture from her port- 
folio in which she does not occupy the 
most prominent place. This desire to 
show herself off is very annoying to her 
readers. We shall not pretend to pick 
up the opinions which she has scattered 
through her Journal. They are not gene- 
rally of much moment,—but her judg- 
ment of the French character in one res- 
pect, is too singular to pass unnoticed. 
Lady Morgan considers the French as a 
peculiarly grave people, and adduces their 
profound attention at the theatre and in 
the saloon as evidences of this disposi- 
tion. We cannot consider the dispropor- 
tionate interest taken in trifling entertain- 
ments or conversation a great proof of 
gravity. If it be, children who ean amuse 
themselves alone, by the hour, with a few 
billets of wood in piling them up and 
pulling them down, must be wonder- 
fully grave. Lady Morgan complains 
of the formality that prevails in the 
circles of the ancient nobility. They 
are “precise,” she says, “to a degree 
that imposes perpetual restraint ; the la- 
dies are all seated 4 la ronde ; the gentle- 
men either leaning on the back of their 
ehairs, or separated into small compact 
groups, Every body rises at the entrance 
of a new guest, and immediately resumes 
a seat, which is never finally quitted un- 
til the moment of departure. There is 
no bustling, no gliding, no shifting of 


place for purposes of coquetry, or views. 


of flirtation ; all is repose and quietude 


among the most animated and cheerful, 


people in the. world. My restlessness 
and activity was a source of great aston- 


*“ Mons. Marquis have you fed the 


hogs? 
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shment: my walking constantly in the 
streets and public gardens, and my _hav- 
ing nearly made the tour of Paris, on 
foot, were cited as unprecedented events 
in the history of female perambulation.” 

* Coming in very late one night,” pur- 
sues lady M. “ to a grand réunion, i made 
my excuse, by pleading the fatigue I had 
encountered during the day ; and I enu- 
merated the different quarters of the 
town I had walked over, the publie places 
I had visited, the sights I had seen, and 
the cards [ haddropped.—I perceived my 
fair auditress listening to me at first with 
incredulous attention ; then “ panting af- 
ter me in vain,” through all my move- 
ments, loosing breath, changing colour, 
til at last she exclaimed: “ T'enez, mu- 
dame, je nen puis plus. Encore un pas, 
ef je nen reviendrat, de plus de quinze 
jours 2” [p. 160.] 

Now we can easily imagine that a very 
robust and active person might loose his 
breath, and change colour, during such a 
fatiguing detail, and that too from a sense 
of. weariness wholiy independent of sym- 
pathy. We do not wonder that her audi- 
tor entreated her to stop. 

Lady Morgan gives a ludicrous des- 
scription of some of her countrymen, 
whom she terms dandies, who attempted 
to play off their Bond-street airs in the 
Parisian circles, where she encountered 
them. From her account, young french- 
men of the same rank are generally much 
better informed, and always better bred. 

We are happy to have the assurance of 
lady Morgan that conjugal fidelity is not 
unfrequent, and that some attention in 
public from the husband to the wife is 
tolerated, although the first is not a re- 
quite, and the last is barely permitted. 
“ As loag, however, as the frailties of a 
French woman of fashion are “ peccate 
celate ;” lady Morgan admits, “ as long as 
she lives upon good terms with her hus- 
band, and does the honours of his house, 
she has the same latitude, and the same 
reception in society, as is obtained by 
women similarly situated in England, 
where, like the Spartan boy, she is pun- 
ished, not for her crime, but jor iis disco- 
very. There, a divorce only marks the 
line between reputation, and its loss ; so- 
ciety will not fake hints, and a woman 
must publicly advertise her fault, before 
she ean obtain credit for having commit- 
ted it—The high circles of Paris are to 
the full as-indulgent as those of London. 
Lovers understood, are not paramours 
convicted ; and as.Jong as a woman does 
not make an esclandre ; as long as she is 
decent and.¢eiftumspect, and “ assumes 
virtee- whieh she has net,” she holds her 


place in society, and continues to be, not 
indeed respected, but received.” [p.219,220.] 

But whatever latitude of conduct may 
be allowed, whilst external decorum is 
not violated, no infringement of decency 
is endured. “In the lowest places of 
public amusement,” says lady Morgan, 
“in the most mixed and motley assem- 
blies, all is decency and seeming proprie- 
ty. No look shocks the eye, no word of- 
fends the ear of modesty and innocence. 
Vice is never rendered dangerous by ex- 
ample, nor are its allurements familiariz- 
ed to the mind of youth, by the publicity 
of its exhibitions. This propriety of ex- 
terior, this moral decency in manners, has 
been made a subject of accusation against 
the French by recent travellers, who de- 
monstrate their patriotism, by extolling 
even the licentiousness, which, in Eng- 
land, openly presenting itself to publie 
observance, marks by very obvious limits 
the line between vice and virtue.” [p. 223.] 
We agree with her ladyship, that to escape 
grossness is one remove from vice, and 
that to keep profligacy in awe is some 
preservative of virtue. Lady Morgan 
mentions that she was in the theatre one 
evening, when a youvg English noble- 
man of fashionable notoriety, having en- 
tered a box in the second tier, with a fe- 
male equally notorious, and to use her 
own expression, ‘less severely draped’ 
than custom requires, the house testified 
their disapprobation so unequivocally 
that the intruders were obliged to retire, 
“ {tis owing to the extreme propriety and 
even purity of manners,” says ws lady- 
ship, “ preserved jn all public places, in 
France, that young females of every rank 
and condition, well brought up, may re- 
main ignorant, as far as their own obser- 
vation goes, that there does exist a wretch- 


ed portion of their sex, who eat the bread. 


of shame, and live by self-degradation. 
But no woman of any rank or age, whe 
has se once visited a public place, in 
England, can eseape becoming the in- 
voluntary witness of the most unbjushing 
pr of the mast brutal indecency.” [p. 
224, 

The following extract will correct any 
misapprehension of an incident which has 
already been alluded to in the newspapers, 
in this country, with an evident jealousy 
ef intentional disrespect. “ [tis avery 
singular circumstance,” observes lady 
Morgan, “that the return of the French 
emigrants from England after a twenty- 
five years’ residence in that ceuntry, has 
absolutely added nothing te the stock. of 


_ acquirements in the English language or 


literature. Of the numbers whom I met 


in seciety, who bed resided in Kngland, 
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f could never get one to speak to me in 
English, with the exception of the Prince 
Louis de la Trimouille, and the prince de 
Beauveau. ‘The usual reply was, upon 
all occasions, J’entends Anglais, mais 
je ne le parle pas.”* 

“T was at court the night that Mrs. 
Gallatin, the American Ambassadress, 
was presented to the Duchesse d’Angeu- 
léme, who addressed herin French. Be- 
ing informed that Mrs. G. did not speak 
Freuch, her royal highness expressed her 
regret to Mr. Gallatin, that she could not 
address his lady in English, as she could 
not speak that language. Madame de 
Angouléme was received under the pro- 
tection of England, while yet almost a 
child, and lived there twenty years.” [p. 
232, 233. | 

The attention paid to the comfort of 
servants in France is highly eommenda- 
ble, and well requited. There is an in- 
telligeace, alertness and fidelity in the 
French servants not to be met with in the 
same class in any other nation. When- 
ever an entertainment is given, as the 
company arrive, their equipages are put 
under shelter, and their servants shown 
into an apartinent, where they have an 
opportunity to amuse themselves, and 
where their ordinary recreation cousists 
in some one’s reading aloud some pepular 
work for the general edification. “ No- 
thing is more usual,” says lady Morgan, 
“than to see tne hackney-coachmen 
reading on their stands. and even the 
“ commissionatres,” and the porleurs @eau, 
drawing a duodecimo from their pockets, 
and perusing it with the most profound 
attention, in the intervals of their labour. 
It is impossible to visit “ les Halles,” the 
Parnassus of the comic Vadée, without 
being siruck with the market, opened 
equally for poetry and potatoes, for phi- 
losophy and fish, for herbs and history.” 
{p. 245. ] 

Lady Morgan dwells with considerable 
leasure on the luxury of the French ta- 
le. Instead of “ frogs and soupe maigre,” 

she found the French dejeuner as substan- 
tial as the Scotch breakfast, and more 
inviting ; the dinner equal to that of the 
English,—and the evening meal with its 
confectionary, ices, and “green tea punch” 
not excelled even in Ireland. The petit 
soupers are no longer in vogue, but have 
“tins place to the dejeuner dla fourchetle. 
n the history of the occupations of one 
day, which she gives us at length, lady 
f course, 

the party’s adjourning frdm the Opera to 


* understand English, but I do not 
speak it, 


the first restaurateur in Paris, where they § by w) 
seasoned their criticisms with savoury ff p. 83. 
viands and grateful liqueurs. This single Th 
circumstance conveys more forcibly tof nectes 
our minds than any other she has stated, noura 
the difference of Parisian manners and ff preva 
the superior enjoyment of a Parisian life, J have 
In this country we have neither similar} tice it 
establishments nor the same freedom. oe 
Lady Morgan’s remarks on the French #licate 
theatre are entertaining and judicious, but Lady 
we have already made such copious ex-Bithe 7 
tracts from her work, that we can afford highe: 
to devote but little room to this subject.fiheir 
The French people are passionately tond that t 
of scenie representations, and enthusiastic J sion, | 
in their admiration of excellence. Dra-f house 
matic exhibitions are so frequent in Pa-Jrave « 
ris, and so accessible, that almost everyfiwo ¢ 
auditor is a critic, at least in his own esti-Fthe b: 
mation,and audibly expresses his applause two 1. 
or disapprebation ; but as his conceptions§f thems 
of character are rather the result ef ob- 64.) 
servation than of study, his criticisms { 
merely comparative. Any deviation fremf Lady 
the prescribed costume or action, is ha-frand | 
zardous to the performer who personatesBbcllan, 
apart, of which the original impressionf king. 
Was taken from Clairon or Le KainJifreque 
Fivea Talma is kept in subjection to here-flace, a 
ditary prejudice. Lady Morgan could notfeourt, 
feel the torce of those frigid epigrammia-fthe bu 
tic tcrades which constitute the essence olffpom 
French tragedy. “Having seen a Frenchffof No 
tragedy acted,” says her ledyship, “dfat the 
cannot find any thing so ridiculous in thefiemnit 
request of the man, who, having beeuflyelry « 
present at the ballot, in which the “ gw ifalway: 
mourut” of Corneille was exceuted, en-Fabstra: 
treated Noverre to get his troop to daneefhut uy 
the Maximesof La Rochefoucault.” [V olfourles 
p- 47.| expres 
In Lady Morgan’s opinion, comedy is passive 
best suited to the genius of the Frenchithe sh 
language, and she considers the Frenchifi+, org: 
comedians the finest inthe world. Thertfheat, 0 
is some foundation fer the following ob4penety: 
servations on the relative rank of tragithhe oy 
and comic powers, though her ladyship’Siother. 
abstract postulate is by no means true tiworid | 
the extent of the terms in which it i4hnd if 
stated. “’Chere may be,” asserts LadYixce jp 
Morgan, “a thousand readings and confyould 
ceptions of tragedy, according to thefnjs js 
times and tastes of mankind; but true speec 
genuine comedy has always her standardiy, 
of reference before her, in real life. BYfot Jove 
that she can be always tried, judged, andby ny); 
estimated; and Garrick doubtlessly yy, 
played more’genius, when he succeeded ih det 
Scrub, than when he excelled in Richard4.janee 
Comedy is founded on tic truth of na pwaer, 


ture, tragedy on her violation and extragy oy yp 


vagance, and it has no infallibie standard 
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by which it can be appreciated.” [Vol. 2. 
83.] 

There is one further circumstance con- 
nected wiih the theatre, which is so ho- 
nourable to the French, and so unlike the 
prevailing customs in some countries we 
have read of, that we cannot omit to no- 
tice it. 

“he strictest propriety, the most de- 
licate observance of brenséance,” says 
Lady Morgan, “ governs the audience of 
the Lhcatre Francais, and women of the 
highest rank go to the theatre, and enter 
iheir boxes alone, in the full confidence 
that they ave there equally safe from intru- 
sion, insult, or annoyance, as in their own 
houses. Seme years ago the parterre 
eave a proof of its gallantry, by obliging 
two gentlemen to quit the front row of 
the box that they occupied, in favour of 
two ladies who came in late, and seated 
themselves in a back row.” [Vol. 2. p. 
64.] 

At the court theatre in the Thuilleries, 
Lady Morgan saw the celebrated Talley- 
rand in his official dress as grand chan- 


standing behind the chair of the 


king. She thus deseribes him: “T] had 


frequently seen this celebrated person- 


age, and future historical character, at 
court, upon other public occasions, in 
the bustle of processions, at the nuptial 
pomp of royalty, under the holy dome 
of Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy, 
at the liveliest comedy, amidst the so- 
iemnity of the reyal chapel, and the re- 
velry of the feasting court—but I saw him 
always the same ;. cold, motionless; not 
abstracted, but unoccupied; not absent, 
but unmoved ;-—no tint varying the co- 
lourless hue of his livid complexion, no 
expression marking its character on his 
passive countenance. His figure seemed 
the shell of a human frame, despoiled of 
its organic arrangements, or, if the heart 
beat, or the brain vibrated, no power of 
enetration could reach the recesses of 
the one, or guess at the workings of the 
other. From the mind of this man the 
world seemed contemptuously shut out— 
md if this most impassible form and 
‘ace indicated character or opinion, one 
vould have thought, at the first glance, 
this is surely the being who has said: 
speech was given to man, lo conceal his 
thoughts.” seemed as if the mtimacy 
of love, the confidence of friendship, the 
rommiunity of counsel, could never draw 
he mind to that countenance, which 
midst all the vicissitades, versatility, 
changes, and contrasts in the life of its 
pwaer, had never been ‘a book, in which 
nen read strange things.’ 
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It was indeed a book, written in a dead 
language.” [Vol. 2. pp. 78, 79.] 

Among the literary characters with 
whom Lady Morgan became personally 
acquainted” in Paris, were the veteran 


Abbé Morrillet, the superannuated Due de | 


Brancas, Mons. Suard, Secretatre perpe- 
iucl to the French Academy, the Comte 
Lally Tollendal, the Marquis de La Fay- 
ette, Ginguené, the Abbé Gregoire, the 
Comte de Segur, the Duc de Levis, the 
Baron Denon, the Comte de Pastoret, 
Madame de Genlis, Madame de Souza, 
&ie. &e. The Comte le Mercier, the fa- 
vourite dramatic poet of the present day, 
the Comte de Volney, antl the Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand, she seems only te 
have seen in public. “The little inter- 
course which necessarily subsisted be- 
tween England and France, prior to the 
year 1814,” observes her ladyship, “has 
left the two countries reciprocally strangers 
to some of the most popular writers in 
their respective languages. Of eur mo- 
dern English poets, France knows little ; 
and it is a singular fact, that before the 
first entry of the allies into Paris, even 
the works of Moore, Byron, and Scott, 
were almost unheard of in its literary 
circles. Of the innumerable poets, good 
and bad, in which France sbounds, Eng- 
land still remains ignorant, with a very 
few exceptions.—Even the superior effu- 
sions of Parny, Le Gouvé, Berchoux, 
Le Brun, and Chenier, are but little read; 
while the works of Raynovard, Lor- 
mian, Grandmaison, Du Menil, Du Paty, 
Dufrenoy, Fontanes, Arnault, Michaud, 
and an host of others, are scarcely known 
even by name.” [Vol. 2. pp. 156, 157.] 

Lady Morgan visited the Marquis de 
la Fayette at his seat, called the Chateau 
of La Grange-Blessnau, a castle and do- 
main which he inherited in right of his 
wife, the heiress of the house of Noailles. 
The name of La Fayette is so associated 
with important events of our own history, 
and is so familiar to our grateful recel- 
lections, thatanything which concerns this 
patriot and philanthropist cannot fail to 
excite an interest in this country. Our 
readers will derive sincere satisfaction 
from Lady Morgan’s romantic account of 
this virtuous and venerable man. He 
has not been in Paris, she informs us, 
since the return of the Bourbons. His 
estate is in the district of La Brie, but 
remote from the great read. 

“In the midst of a fertile and luxurious 
wilderness,” says our fair traveller, “ ris- 
ing above prolific orchards and antiquated 
woods, appeared the five towers of La 
Grange-Blessnau, tinged with the golden 
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rays of the setting sun. Through the 
boles of the trees, appeared the pretty 
village of Aubepierre, once, perhaps, the 
dependency of the castle, and clustering 
near the protection of its walls. A re- 
moter view of the village of D’Hieres, 
with its gleaming river and romantic val- 
ley, was caught and lost, alternately, in 
the serpentine mazes of the rugged road ; 
which, accommodated to the groupings 
of the trees, wound amidst branches 
laden with ripening fruit, till its radeness 
sullenly subsided in the velvet lawn that 
jinmediately surrounded the castle. The 
deep moat, the draw-bridge, the ivied 
tower, and arched portals, opening into 
the square court, had a feudal and pictu- 
resque character; and, combined with 
the reserved tints and fine repose of even- 
ing, associated with that exaltation of 
feeling which belonged to the moment 
preceding a first interview with those, on 
whom the mind has long dwelt with ad- 
miration or interest. 

* We found General La Fayette sur- 
rounded by his patriarchal family ;—his 
excellent son and daughter-in-law, his 
two daughters (the sharers of his dungeon 
in Olmutz) and their husbands; eleven 
grand-children, and a venerable grand- 
uncle, the ex-grand prior of Malta, with 
hair as white as snow, and his cross and 
his’ order worn, as proudly as when he 
had issued forth at the head of his pious 
treops, against the “ paynim foe,” or 
Christian enemy. Such was the group 
that. received us in the salon of La 
(grange ; such was the close-knit cirele 
that made our breakfast and our dinner 
party, accompanied us in our delightful 
rambles through the grounds and woods 
of La Grange, and constantly presented 
the most perfect unity of family interests, 
habits, taste, and affections. 

“We naturally expect to find strong 
traces of time in the forms of those, with 
whose name and deeds we have been long 
acquainted; of those who had obtained 
the suffrages of the world, almost before 
we had entered it. But, on the person 
of La Fayette, time has left no impres- 
sion; not a wrinkle furrows his ample 
brow; his unbent, and nolile figure, is 
still as upright, bold, and vigorous, as the 
mind that informs it. Grace, strength, 
anid dignity still distinguish the fine per- 
son of thts extraordinary man; who, 
though more than forty years before the 
world, engaged in scenes of strange and 
eventful conflict, does not yet appear to 
have reached his climaeteric. Bustling 
and active on his farm, graceful and ele- 
gant in his salon, it is difficult to trace, in 
ene of the most successful agriculturjsts, 
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Ney 


and one of the most pericet fine gentle. 
men that France bas produced, a warrior 
and a legislator. ‘ihe patriot, howeve;, 
is always discernible. 

“In the full possession of every faculty 
and talent he ever possessed, the memory 
of M. La Fayetie has all the tenaviiy of 
unworn youthful recollecuen ; aud, ie- 
sides these, high views of ail that is ele. 
vated in the mind’s conception. Hs con. 
versation is brilliantly enriched with avee. 
dotes of all that is celebrated, in cherae- 
ter and event, for the last fifty years. tic 
still talks with unwearied delight oi his 
short visit to England, to his triend Mr, 
Fox, and dwelt on the wiichery of the 
late Dutchess of Devonshire, with almost 
boyish enthusiasm. He speaks and writes 
English with the same elegance he does 
his native tongue. He has made himself 
master of all that is best worth knowing, 
in English literature and philosophy. 1 
observed that his library contained many 
of our most eminent authors upon ail 
subjects. His elegant, and well chosen, 
colleetion of books, occupis the highest 
apurtments in one of the towers of the 
chateau: and, like*the study of Mon- 
taigne, hangs over the farm-yard of the 
philosophical agriculturist —‘It frequently 
happens,’ said M. La Fayette, as we 
were looking out of the window at some 
flocks, which were moving beneath, ‘it 
frequently happens that my Merinos, and 
my hay carts, dispute my attention with 
your Hume, or our own Voltaire.’ 

“He spoke with great pleasure on the 
visit paid him at La Grange some years 
ago, by Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. 
Re took me out, the morning after my 
arrival, to skow me a tower, richly cover- 
ed with ivy :—‘ It was Fox, he said, ‘ whe 
planted that ivy! Thave taughtmy grand- 
children to venerate it.’ 

“The chateau La Grange does not, 
however, want other points of interest.— 
Founded by Louis Le Gros, and occu- 
pied by the princes of Lorraine, the mark 
of acannon ball is still visible in one of 
its towers, which penetrated the masonry, 
when attacked by Marechal Turenne. 
Here, in the plain, but spacious, salon-d- 
manger, the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood, and the domestics of the castle, 
assemble every Sunday evening in win- 
ter, to dance to the violin of the concierge, 
and are regaled with cakes, and eau-suerée. 
The General is usually, and his family are 
always, present, at these rustic balls. The 
young people occasionally dance among 
the tenantry and set the examples of 
new'steps, freshly imported by their Pa- 


‘ris dancing-master.” [Vol. 9. pp. 151-2 
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Though we cannot well afford the room, 
we must indulge in one more extract from 
a work, which, with all its blemishes and 
imperfections, has afforded us very con- 
siderable pleasure, and in matters of fact 
‘Bnot a little instruction. Madame de Gen- 
lis had retired to the convent of the Car- 
_p.gmelites in Paris, (the asylum of her own 
(beautiful and penitent Duchesse de la 
§Valliére,) where it was understoodshe had 
Bidevoted herself to religion; and Lady 
Morgan had almost relinquished the hope 

of seeing this justly celebrated woman, 
vhen she received an invitation to visit 
her in her retreat. We shall give the de- 
«ription of this interview in the language 
of our author,—nor can we omit the 
ameedote related by Madame de Genlis 
of Buonaparte’s munificence. 

“When I entered her apartment she 
was painting flowers in a book, which she 
jgealied her “herbier sacré,” in which she 
ras copying all the plants mentioned in 
he Bible. She showed me another vo- 
lume, which she had just finished, full of 
rophies and tasteful devices, which she 
alled Vherbier de reconnaissance. “ But 
I have but little time for such idle amuse- 
ments,” said Madame de Genlis. She 
vas, in fact, then engaged in abridging 
ome ponderous tomes of French Mé- 
moires, in writing her “Journal de la 
eunesse,” and in preparing for the press 
her new novel “ Les Baltuécas,” which 
he has since given to the world. 

“ Her harp was nevertheless well strung 
d tuned; her piano-forte covered with 
ew music, and when I gave her her lute, 
to play for me, it did not require the draw- 
lag up a single string. All was energy 
nd occupation.—It was impossible not to 
rake some observation on such versatili- 
y of talent and variety of pursuits.— 
‘Oh! this is nothing,” (said Madame de 
enlis) “ what I pride myself on, is know- 
ng twenty trades, by all of which I could 


rn my bread. 


ok “ She conversed with great earnestness, 
i of fut with great simplicity, without effort, 


's Without pretension, and laughed hearti- 
y at some anecdotes I repeated to her, 
‘Which were then in circulation in Paris.— 
Vhen I mentioned the story of her re- 


’Peiled to her apartments, whose face had 
lever been seen even by her attendants, 
he replied—that there was no mystery 
n the case; that she received two or 
bree unfortunate young people, who had 
0 means of supporting themselves ; and 
> fo whom she taught the harp, as a mode 
if subsistence, as she had done to Casi- 
nir, now one of the finest harpists in 


France. By Lady Morgan. 


reiving a mysterious pupil, who came. 


$$ 


the world.—I could not help telling her, 
I believed she had a passion for educating ; 
she replied, “au contraire, cela m’a tou- 
jours ennuyé,” and added, it was the only 
means now left her of doing good. 

“J had been told in Paris, that Madame 
de Genlis had carried on a secret corres- 

ondence with the late Emperor; which 
is another term for the higher walks of 
espionage. 1 ventured one day to talk to 
her on the subject: and she entered on it 
with great promptitude and frankness. 
“ Buonaparte,” she said, “ was extremely 
liberal to literary people—a pension of 
four thousand franes per annum was as- 
signed to all authors and gens-des-lettres, 
whose circumstances admitted of their 
acceptance of such a gratuity—He gave 
me, however, six thousand, and a suit of 
apartments at the Arsenal. As I had 
never spoken to him, never had any inter- 
course with him whatever, I was struck 
with this liberality, and asked him, what 
he expected [I should do to merit it? 
When the question was put to Napoleon, 
he replied carelessly, “ Let Madame de 
Genlis write me a letter once a month.” 
As no subject was dictated, I chose lite- 
rature ; but I always abstained from poli- 
tics! Madame de Genlis added, that 
though she never had any interview with 
him, yet, on her recommendation, he had 
pensioned five indigent persons of literary 
talent. 

“One of these persons was a mere 
litéraire de société, and it was suggested to 
Buonaparte, that if he granted four thou- 
sand francs per annum to a man, who was 
not an author, and was therefore desti- 
tute of the usual claims on such stated 
bounty, that there were two friends of 
that person, equally clever, literary, and 
distressed, who would expect, or at least 
ask, for a similar provision. “ Eh bien,” 
(said Buonaparte) “cela fait douze mille 
JSrancs ;” and he ordered the gther two 
distressed literati to be put on the annuity 
list with their friend. 

‘“‘ Tt was said to me in Paris, that Ma- 
dame de Genlis had retired to the Carme- 
lites, *‘ désabusée des vanités de ce monde, 
et des chiméres de la célébrité.” I know 
not how far this may be true, but it is 
certain, that if she has done with the rani- 
ties of the world, shehas by no means re- 
linguished its refinements and tastes, even 
amidst the coldness and austerity of a 
convent. Her apartment might have an- 
swered equally for the oratory of a saint, 
or the boudow of a coqueite. Her. blue 
silk draperies, her alabaster vases, her 
fresh-gathered flowers, and elegant Gre- 
cian couch, breathed still of this world: 
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‘put the large crucifix, that image of suf- 
fering and humility, which hung at the 
foot of that couch; the devotional books 
that lay mingled with lay works, and the 
chaplets and rosaries which hung sus- 

ended from a wall, where her lute vi- 
brated, and which her paintings adorned, 
indicated a vocation before which genius 
jay subdued, and the graces forgotten. 
On showing me the pious relics which 
enriched this pretty cell, Madame de Gen- 


lis pointed out to my admiration a Christ | 


on the Cross, which hung at the foot of 
her bed. It was so celebrated for the 
beauty of its execution, that the Pope 
had sent for it, when he was in Paris, and 
blessed it, ere he returned the sad and 
holy representative to its distinguished 
owner. And she naturally con ge great 
value on a beautiful rosary, which had be- 
Yonged to Fenelon; and which that elo- 
quent saint had worn and pruyed over, till 
a few days before his death.” [Vol. 2. 
pp. 187-9-3 

Whilst Lady Morgan was in Paris, the 
Marchioness de Villette gave a déjeuner a 
la fourchelte, in commemoration of Vol- 
taire, to which she invited “ all who re- 


mained of the friends and cotemporaries 


“The lovely Madame Jerome Buona- 
parte (Mrs. Patterson)and ourselves,” says 
Lady Morgan, “ were the only foreigners 
present at this literary dgeuner. The 
society of Paris, by its variety, frequently 

resents the most singular combinations 
and unlooked-for associations. I was at 
a ball one evening, at Madame de Vil- 
lette’s, and leaning on Mrs. Patterson’s 
arm, when the Prince Paul of Wirtem- 
berg entered into conversation with me: 
some observation made by Mrs. Patterson 
induced him to ask her, whether she was 
an American? He was not aware that he 
asked this question of the wife of the man, 
who was since married to his own sister ; 
the ex-king of Westphalia being now the 
husband of the Princess Royal of Wir- 
temberg.” [Vol. 2. p. 203.] 

The space which we have devoted te 
these amusing but desultory volumes, 
must be our excuse for omitting all no- 
tice of the Appendix, by Sir ‘IT’. Charles 
Morgan, which contains treatises on the 
state of law, finance, medicine and po- 
litical opinion in France. We have ne 
room for the discussions to which an ex- 
amination of these subjects would lead, 
nor have we any inclination to enter upor 
them, 
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A Sermon delivered at the opening of the Connecticut Asylum, for the Education and 
Instruction of Deaf and Dumb persons, at the request of the Directors, on Sunday 
evening, April 20,1817. By Thomas H Gallaudet. Printed for the benefit of 
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HE progress of improvement in so- 
ciety, in Europe and in this country, 


_ for the last twenty years, has been so ra- 


pid, that we have almost lost the habit, 
which we suspect has been common 
to almost all ages of the world, of re- 
ferring to each immediately preceding 

eneration as a period of greater wisdom, 
i not more learning, and certainly of 
much greater virtue than our own. Whe- 
iher it be that the reverence with which 
our infancy is commonly inspired fer ma- 
turer years, by a very natural association, 
attaches itself to every thing connected 
with age—whether it be, that familiarity 
anid nearness discover to us defects in the 
best intellects, and stains on the fairest 
virtue, which are rendered invisible by 


distance, or are obscured to the eye of 


partial observation—whether because the 
masy of mew must always depend upon 
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others for their opinions, and therefore 
naturally resort to established authority— 
whether because they repose witha kindo 
satisfaction upon ascertained excellence, 
and withold their praise, and even atten- 
tion, from novel pretensions, for fear of 
disappointment—whether because it ever 
was and ever will be the-fate of merit to 
be obstructed by the jealousies of com- 
petition ; the apprehensions of favourites; 
and more than by either, the interest of 
establishments—or, whether it be owing 
to all these causes combined—the fact 
has been, until the period above men- 
tioned, that almost all great public bless- 
ings, Whether the result of invention or 
discovery, have carried on a dubious war- 
fare with prejudice and ignorance, uvtil 
their authors have been removed beyond 
the reach of human praise or recom- 
pence. It ts perhaps among the nics 
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remarkablé phenomena of our nature, 
aud the kindest dispensations of Provi- 
deace, that the ambition of great minds 
has something in it to counteract these 
evils; that they have ever chiefly re- 
garded the glory which should come 
atter them; and derived their highest 
excitements from anticipating those 
praises which they well knew must never 
reach beyond “the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day.” 

Such ambition, however, is no ordi- 
nary passion. 
doubt, often given a feverish dream to 
mauy a poet, who has soon been driven, 
* by the influence of a malignant star,” to 
the ordinary day-light occupations of his 
fellow-mortals. And something very unlike 
it has made a thousand schemers believe 
that their inventions would bring them 
as near to the remotest posterity, as that 
of the inmortal Galileo brought the hea- 
vens to the earth. The genuine passion 
of which we have been speaking, such as 
that of Bacon and Mansfield, has been 
known to few; and has always been 
allied to a lofty and a prophetic genius. 
But there have been many men of humble 
powers who, nevertheless, possessing ta- 
ents so decidedly original as to lead them 
out of the common track, and such strong 
practical sense as would guide them in a 
route of useful discovery, and turn their 
observations to the best account, have 
been compelled, by the discouragements 
of indifference, prejudice, and interest, to 
abandon their pursuits. We have not 
time, nor does it come within the limits 
of our design, to inquire minutely into the 
e@auses which within a short time have, 
to a very extraordinary extent, increased 
the patronage of practical sense, and of 
useful Jabours. There are two, how- 
ever, too remarkable to be overlooked. 
The boundaries of the republic of letters 
have recently been a good deal enlarged ; 
the love of reading has grown upon the 
people: through the medium of litera- 
ture, a very considerable intercourse has 
been brought about between them and 
men of science, and thus, at Jeast, every- 


thing new, which eencerns the advance-. 


ment of kpowledge, or the substantial 
improvement of our condition, is sub- 
jected to general observation. Another, 
and perhaps the greatest which exists, is 
to be found in the formation of numerous 
societies for the promotion ef almost 
every object of general utility. Among 
them will be immediately recollected 
those for the encouragement of litera- 
ture ; Bibleand Missionary Societies ; those 
for the extension of the Lancastrian 
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Something like it has, no - 


Schools; and for the Abolition of the 
African Slave-trade. 

Of ali these, however, there has been 
none more interesting than those which 
are renewing upen the earth, one of the 
most delightiul scenes which distinguish- 
ed the Saviour’s advent; which are un- 
stopping the ears of the deaf, and causin 
the tongue of the dumb to sing. ‘The 
Report, of which we have prefixed the 
title, gives a brief history of the origin of 
the first institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb which our country 
has had the honour of founding. “ About: 
two years since,” saysthe Report, “ se- 
veral persons met in this -city (Hartford) 
and appointed a committee to solicit 
funds to enable Mr. Gallaudet to visit 
Europe, for the purpose of qualifying 
himself to become an instructor of the. 
deafand dumb. The generous promp- 
titade with which means were furnished, 
om it in his power to embark soon after 
or England. Not meeting with a satis- 
factory reception at the London Asylum, 
he went to Edinburgh.’ Here new obsta- 
cles arose from an obligation which had 
been imposed upon the institution in that. 
city, not to instruct teachers in the art 
for a number of years; thus rendering 
unavailing the friendly desire of its bene- 
volent instructor, and the kind wishes of 
its generous patron.” 

We very well know that almost -all 
good things under the sun have their at- 
iendant evils; and that whenever the 
liberality of the government or of society 
has secured a proprietorship in inven- 
tions, it has too frequently been followed 
by those abuses which render monopoly 
odious. The policy of generally allow- 
ing monopolies of this sort cannot be 
doubted, because they furnish stinvulus 
and support te the most productive and 
most useful species of labour. But there 
are cases where the government should 
extend its patronage to invention or dis« 
covery without the permission of mono- 
poly, and where society without forget- 
ting the rewards which belong to the one, 
should deny all toleration to the other. 
That art, which, passing by the hopeless 
and appalling obstructions that occupied 
the principal avenue to the human mind, 
has been able to open a communication 
with it by a path of its own, ought to be 
considered sacred to humanity, and as the 
property of the human species. Besides, 
the inconsiderable improvements, which 
this art has received in England, could 
hardly be considered as giving a title 
to its exclusive use. We would not 
indulge any harshness upen a subjeri 
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a which calls up so many emotions which hearing acquire language ; and then let us J by a 
forbid it, but we cannot entirely suppress see whether the process of teaching the 
the feelings of sorrow and disgust which deaf is not precisely the same in princi- depe 
Pd we have felt at the narrowness of that ple. The first words which children learn § tunit 
jealous policy which shut its doors onthis are the names of sensible objects; they the 
_ mission of merey, as if it could coin the then pass on to those which express quali- J who 
disappointed hopes, and the broken hearts _ ties, relations, actions, and bodily sensa- 
of fathers, and mothers, of brothers and tions,‘and which in them are pretty much wore 
La sisters. the same thing as those of the mind. The Te 
| i But to go on with the report——After words expressing these ideas will be Jelusi 
ia these repeated disappointments anddis- nouns, verbs and adjectives. All these Jicaus 
q couragements, in which, however, let us ideas may be and are communicated by [exter 
a behold a providential hand, Mr. Gallaudet signs, or actions, or by reference to visi-. Jol th 
ae departed for Paris, where he met with a ‘ble objects. Pronouns, participles, and [these 
7. courteous and favourable reception from adverbs are substantially the same parts B-izns 
the Abbe Sicard,and soon commenced his_ of speech with those first named. Con- 
4 eourse of lessons in the establishment junctions and prepositions whether they fiihrou 
be over which that celebrated instructor are or are not either verbs in disguise, or ffcom: 
i resides. An arrangement made with Mr. parts of verbs, or only signs of tenses ffand > 
aurent Clerc, himself deaf and dumb, and cases; being mere servants, are al- 
ie one of the professors in the institution of ways known by their livery, or in plam §press 
Aw Paris, and well known in Europe as a language being used enly to quality, fidea_ 
it most intelligent pupil of his illustrious connect, diminish or enlarge, ave easily [to th 
‘4 master, enabled Mr. Gallaudet to return taught by the same means which are em- facco1 
it to his native country, with this valuable ployed to explain the more important for to 
: assistant, much sooner than had been ex- members of a sentence. We have got Jcums 
pected. thus farin the progress of teaching lan- Jsome 
“ Fhe establishment was opened on the guage, and by the help of one word more [muni 
15th of April, and it already contains up- besides those thus already acquired, for Rand \ 
wards of twenty pupils whose names are the purpose of expressing affirmation or J whic! 
subjoined to this report.” negation, viz. ts, we shall have made con- fio ex 
There are probably many persons who siderable progress in the acquisition of Jideas 
will take some interest even in the slight language. The idea conveyed by this Bally ¢ 
i“ account which our very limited observa- word, whether expressed by letters or an Jobjec 
Wee tion will enable us to give of the princi- arbitrary sign, would soon be acquired. J prob: 
ah les of that wonderful system of educa- Thus far we find no difficulties in our Ffrom 
he fon which is little less to its subjects than way. Let us now see how children ac- Jithey 
i new creation. Its immediate object is quire general ideas, and those which re- Jinace 
a notso much to putthe pupil in possessionof late solely to the mind by means of lan- Jmany 
ae the treasures of knowledge, as to givehim guage. As to the former, we know there ff'o ha 
Wi. the key by which they may be unlocked. are great names in support of the theory [they 
‘ima! We are very apt to confound these two that they can only be acquired by lan- will | 
Hi things, because language is of nu use but guage; but it is not necessary for us toex- Jand 1 
ta to express ideas, and we cannot be said amine that question. Let us consider Jthe p 
a to be acquainted with it but as we know’ the mode in which boti these classes of Fiect a 
ca the meaning of its words. It willbe use- ideas are acquired or communicated by fits pe 
: 3 ful, however, to keep in view that the language, in the order in which they are fof ins 
rie prey object in the institution of the abeve stated. A single instance of the [to ex 
aan eaf and dumb is to teach them lan- mode of acquiring each will suffice. A Jftaina 
guage. child pointing to a pigeon, ‘inquires what : 
Lia A verfeet knowledge of the mode in _ it is, the answer is, a bird. His only idea Jimind. 
A? which the deaf aud dumb, or indeed any thus far is that the pigeon which he sees J fancy 
, other persons, acquire a language would is called a bird, he asks the same ques- J purit: 
2 a show us its complete analysis, and there- tion with regard to a swallow, a robin, a [fattriby 
a by expisaia to us the whole philosophy of wren, a humming-bird, and receives the J class 
ei. grammar, and wouid also give us a pretty same answer. ie would now perhaps § tual, 
i. satisfactory account of the mode by which apply the generic term to all birds of the J ther— 
a we aequire general ideas, and by which smaller class, but it would certainly evince J} —del 
B Jangusxe has the power of communicat- a want of discrimination if he should ap- Jin sea 
. a ing those which relate exclusively to ply the term, to an Ostrich. It will be Bout ‘+ 
: | the mind. fn order to render the sub- readily seen that a want of discrimination J friend 
ject ac ciniple as possible, let us first consi- assists children in acquiring general ideas, Jj to it. 
‘i der how those who have the sense of and iy every case they gain them at lasy § progr 
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by a variety of applications of the same 
recom. ‘The facility of the acquisition will 
depend upon the frequency of the oppor- 
tunities for noticing the various uses of 
the term. A child old enough to talk 
who should visit a museum could hardly 
avoid acquiring as correct an idea of the 
word “ bird” as any philologist possesses. 

To communicate ideas which relate ex- 
clusively to the mind is more difficult, be- 
cause there can be no direct reference to 
external objects. There can in the nature 
of things be but three modes by which 
these ideas can be communicated, by 
signs, by referring to external objects, or 
by words. It is by the latter mode, 
through the medium of analogy, that their 
communication is most frequently made, 


and with this we are now more particu- 


larly concerned. When we wish to ex- 
press any passion, power, sentiment, or 
idea which relates to the mind, we resort 
to the name of some action which usually 
accompanies its exercise or expression ; 
or to that of some sensible quality or cir- 
cumstance, which we suppose possesses 
some analogy to the thing we wish to com- 
munieate. Hence it is that there are few, 
and we believe no words in any language, 
which, though now employed exclusively 
io express the operations of the mind, or 
ideas relating solely to it, were not origin- 
nally derived in some way or other from 
objects of sense. ‘This assertion will, 
probably, meet with a very plump denial 
from a great many of our readers, and 
they will be immediately satisfied of its 
inaccuracy by calling to mind a great 
many words which they cannot perceive 
'o have had such an origin. The farther 
they examine, however, the easier they 
will find it to trace words to this source, 
and they will soon begin to suspect that 
the principal difficulty lies in their imper- 
fect acquaintance with their language and 
its parent tongues. In a great majority 
of instances, words which are employed 
to express ideas relating to the mind, re- 
tain also their original use. Wesay hard- 
ness and tenderness of heart, vigour of 
mind, fertility of invention, ri¢hness of 
fancy, &c. We speak of force, power, 
purity, invention, grandeur, as or 
attributes of mind. ‘There is another 
class expressive of ideas purely intellee- 
tual, such as comparison, bringing toge- 
ther—imagination, from forming images 
—deliberation, from weighing, or putting 
in seales—sincerily, from sine cera, with- 
out ‘wax—openness, from intrusting a 
friend with a letter without putting a seal 
toit. Now as children advance in their 
progress ef languege from the names of 


visible objects, qualities, and actions, to 
those which belong principally er exciu- 
sively to the mind, it seems evident that 
they can be made to understand the latter 
only by signs, or by the help of analogies 
drawn from sensible objects, er actions, 
in the manner which we have above 
stated. Some may suppese that these 
analogies must be principally concealed 
from these who do not understand the 
derivation or origin of the words whose 
meaning is to be learned. Nevertheless, 
they are explained to the learner by those 
who do understand them, by the aid of 
the same analogies which gave them 
birth, or by others which are similar. 
There is a mode by which the meaning 
of words of the kind we are how con- 
sidering is not unfrequently acquired, and 
perhaps, after we have made some pro- 
gress in our education, more frequently 
than in any other way; which may seem 
to contradict our theory. By the fre- 
quent recurrence of the seme words under 
different connexions, we ordinarily learn 
its meaning ; and in much the same man- 
ner as that by which we acquire a know- 
ledge of general terms. But it should be 
recollected, that we have an immense 
number of words differing only in very 
slight shades of thought—and that in 
every instance of learning words in the 
way just stated, we do it by their resem- 
blanee to others which we have learned 
before, or by their standing in a connexion 
which suggests their meaning upon the 
principle above stated. | 
The instruction of the deaf and dumb 
proceeds upon the same general princi- 
ples. As soon as they have Jearned to 
write the alphabet, they are taught to 
make the signs of visible objects, and ta 
write down their names.. Many of these 
signs are so simple and so expressive, that 
they are common to almost all the deaf 
anddumb. ‘They are so prone, however, 
to derive their signs from accidental asso- 
ciations, and thus render their language 
worse than provincial, that the greatest 
judgment is required at the very begin- 
ning to abstract from their signs every 
thing accidental, and select those of the 
most general use—and the greatest pa- 
tience is necessary in fixing in the me- 
mory of the pupils, such a multitude of 
fleeting images. From nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, they proceed to the less im- 
portant parts of speech by the same 
means. As signs are generally less defi- 
nite than words, they proceed to the ac- 
quisition of general terms perhaps with 
more facility than we do. They have 
now arrived at that boundary which se- 
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parates the world of sense from that of 
mind, and to the Abbé de PEpée was re- 
served the immortal honour of conducting 
them be yond it. Tohimthey owe it that 
they are brought within reach of the richest 
blessings and most exalted distinctions of 
their species. Indeed, we had al sost 
said, that to him ander God they owe it, 
that they even belong to that species, for 
any other purpose than that of exercising 
the most ieader and painful interest. 
We think, after what we have already 
said, that our readers by pursuing the 
train of thought which we have merely 
suggested, will, without much farther 
assistance from us, learn how the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb is completed. 
In one respect their instruction is precise- 
iy similar to that of other persons. Signs 
are the only language addressed to in- 
fants, and we believe they afterwards ac- 
quire the meaning of a great many words 
by a reference to the actions which ex- 
press the same ideas. The first object is 
to get the idea into the mind ; when that is 
effected, it is as easy for the dumb to learn 
to express it by a sign, or by written cha- 
racters, as for those who can speak to do 


iu by a word. The difference is, that 


signs afford a much less convenient and 
more imperfect medium for the commu- 
nication of ideas than words. There are 
many cases, however, where the expres- 
sions of passion and feeling by signs are 
so decidedly marked, that the general 
idea involved in them is immediately ac- 
quired and readily communicated. The 
language of signs is in many cases, too, 
more precise than that of werds, which 
are often vague, they being used in a va- 
riety of senses. The dumb weuld learn 
much sooner to express with precision 
the fondness of the heart and that of the 
lips, by plaeing the hand on‘ the one or 
the other, than a child with the sense of 
hearing would learn the various applica- 
tions of that much honoured and much 
abused word, “love.” Every idea which 
is communicated to a deaf and dumb per- 
son, must first be conveyed by signs—as 
we have above remarked, there is no 
great difficulty in teaching him afterwards 
to express it by written words. If the 
idea be purely intellectual, he must ne- 
cessarily resort to those external objects 
and actions, which are supposed to hear 
some resemblance to the act of the mind, 
or the thought which he wishes to ex- 
press. The specifie difference between 
teaching these ideas to him and a person 
possessed of hearing, is, that the analo- 


gies gupplied by signs are generally much 


Now 


more vague and much mere difficult to get 
at, than those expressed by words. 

W: have but one remark more to make 
on this subject, and that is, that accord- 
ing to the present system of teaching the 
deaf and dumb, signs are not laid aside as 
we should suppose they would be, to a 
considerable extent, after a pretty exten- 
sive acquaintance with language was ac- 
quired ; but they express by signs every 
thing which we can by words—for in- 
stance, the most difficult modes and 
tenses of verbs. We mention this to 
show that the business which the teachers 
undertake is hereulean  task—one 
which requires a very long and patient 
training, and very high qualifications of 
character. 

There is another inquiry connected 
with this very interesting subject, in which 
we hope our readers will be willing to 
join us. We most cordially invite to ac- 
company us all those whose partialities 
and prepossessions, if any they have, are 
of little weight when balanced against 
the paramount interests of the objects of 
this novel charity. 

We are aware that it may be said, that 
there is no stinted field for this new mtel- 
lectual culture—that there are scope and 
objects enough for the labours of the In- 
stitution at Hartford, and for one in this 
eity or elsewhere in this state; that it 
would be wiser for the opulent and the 
liberal of this metropolis to reserve their 
patronage for objects more immediately 
within their sphere and under their in- 
spection ; and that there is no propriety 
in transferring to Connecticut the ex- 
clusive honour ef an establishment sup- 
ported in part, at least, by the munili- 
cence of New-York. 

These suggestions are of a nature po- 
pular and seductive, and with many more 
of asimilar kind will doubtless be urged 
by some with an honest conviction of 
their justice, by many from a narrow feel- 
ing of jealousy, and by the great num- 
ber of objectors as the most plausible ex- 
cuse for withholding their subscriptions. 
A superficial view of the subject might 
indeed lead to the result, that there are 
objects enough for two, or even more 
institutions of this description, and the 
multiplicity of them would only create 
a generous and beneficial emulation. The 
number of the deaf and dumb, in the state 
of Connecticut has, we believe, been as- 
certained witha considerable degree oi 
aecuracy, ard found to amount to nearly 
one hundred. If the population of the state 
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to amount to three hundred thousand, 
that of the United States to 10,000,000, 
which cannot be far from the truth, it 
will follow, that if the state of Connecti- 
cut be in this respect a fair sample of the 
Union, the latter contains 3,383 of those 
unfortunate persons; and it will be argued, 
with great truth, that this is a number 
much too large for a single school, cer- 
tainly, upon any plan at present proposed 
to the public. But it is to be remember- 
ed, that this is the total number through- 
out the Union, including persons of every 
deseription—the aged, infants, slaves, and 
personsin entire obscurity and extreme 
indigence, and the greater part of them 
at distances very remote from any one 
point of the Union. In Europe, we be- 
lieve, that none except between the ages 
of eight, and thirty, are admitted fo the 
schools, and certainly no great advantage 
could be proposed from the admission 
of others. ‘This limitation would at once 
exclude more than one half of the total 
number. Of those which remain, all but 
a small preportion would be deprived by 
the single circumstance of poverty frem 
participating in the benefits of this partial 
charity, for let it be remembered it is but 
— Public munificence hath not yet 

een such as to afford any prospect that 
the dispensers of this charity will be able 
to furnish to the pupils much, if any thing, 
in addition to the requisite buildings and 
instruction. All other expences must be 
defrayed by their friends ; and it will be 
easy to perceive that the want of the pre- 
liminary means necessary to their remo- 
val to the place of instruction, will be an 
obstacle, and it is to be feared, in most in- 
stances, an insurmountable bar to those 
who do not reside in its vicinity. These 
considerations are prob:bly enough to 
show, thatin the present state of this coun- 
iry, and of the aids which can reasonably 
be anticipated for an object of this nature, 


n of f a single institution will, at present, be suf- 
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ficient to receive and disburse all the do- 
nations of public or private charity ; they 
are certainly enough to convince every 
fair mind, that it would be unwise to 
erect two rival seminaries so nearly in the 
neighbourhood of each other, as Hartford 
and this city. Every effort should be 
exerted, not to divide, but to concentrate. 
One seminary wiil be able to employ all 
the accomplished teachers whom it will 
be possible to procure. 

There is another consideration upon 
this subject which did not suggest itself 
to us in the proper place, and which 
seems nearly decisive. We have esti- 
mated the whole number of the deaf and 
dumb in the United States at 3,833, buf 


this is an entire generation. According 
to the common coniputation a generation 
lasts thirty years; and therefore if it be 
supposed that all who are now fit sub- 
jects of education have received the in- 
struction designed to be bestowed upon 
them, it will follow that the new cases 
annually occurring will be but a thirtieth 
part of that number, or one hundred and 
eleven. For the reason we have already 
mentioned but a small proportion of even 
these would ever be presented to an insti- 
tution, certainly not more than a single 
well endowed seminary would be able to 
receive. 

But upon a subject of this nature if any 
analogous facts are to be feund, they are 
to most minds more satisfactory than ar- 
gument. Ifwe are correctly informed (and 
we derive our information from sources 
which we consider liable to no ques- 
tion) there are in England but two publie 
schools of this description, one in Loncon 
containing 200 pupils, and ene in Birming- 
ham of about 30. Besides these there 
are 2 private establishments, one in and 
one near the city of London, both of 
which do not instruct more than eighteen 
scholars. In Scotland there is a singie 
establishment at Edinburgh of about 50 
pupils. In Franee there are two princi- 
pal schools, one at Paris of about 100, 
and one at Bourdeaux, the number of 
which we have not ascertained, but it is 
probably less. There are also four or 
five other establishments which in point 
of nurnbers are comparatively inconsi- 
derable. 

We do hope that upon a subject of this 
sort we shall hear of no narrow local 
jealousies. If there must be rivalry, let 
it be a generous emulation who shall ex- 
tend most widely the sphere of this bene- 
ficence, and not a petty wrangle as to the 
place of its local application. New-York 
already so proud and rich in her institu- 
tions can afford to yield something to less 
favoured cities. Let us imitate, nay, let 
us surpass the liberality of the citizens of 
Albany, Salem,and Boston. They did not 
withhold their charity because the insti- 
tution was not at their own doors. The 
city of Hartford has acquired a fair pre- 
ference by the priority of the exertions of 
her citizens. Let us aid and not thwart 
them in this good work. We have 
enough other titles to distinction. Mag- 
nanimity is the part of greatness. 

We regret very much that our limits: 
forbid our doing justice to the well writ- 
ten and highly interesting sermon of Mr. 
Gallaudet, preached at the opening of 
the Asylum. We wish for the honour of 
the country, that more of ous sermonizers. 
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and orators would adopt his chaste style. 
The sermon is marked with strong and 
delicate feelings, which do honour to its 
writer as a man and a christian, and indi- 
eite, we think, as far as such a produc- 
tion could, that kind of judiciousness, 
good sense, and kindness, which the sta- 
tion filled by Mr. G. requires. We can- 
not deprive our readers of the pleasure 


which they will derive from the follow- 


ing extract: 

“There are chains more galling than 
those of the dungeon—the immortal mind 
preying upon iself, and so imprisoned as 
not to be able to unfold its intellectual and 
moral powers, and to attain to the com- 

rehension and enjoyment of those ob- 
jects, which the Creator has designed as 
the source of its highest expectations and 
hopes. Such must often be the condition 
of the uninstructed deaf and dumb! 
What mysterious darkness must sadden 
How imperfectly can they 


them. Must not each one of them, in 
the language of thought, sometimes say, 
“ What is it that makes me differ from 
mv fellow-men? What is that strange 
mode of communicating, by which they 
understand each other with the rapidity 
of lightning, and which enlivens their 
faces with the brightest expressions of 
joy? Why do I not possess it, or why 
c.n it not be communicated to me? 


Nov. 


What are those mysterious chayacters, 
over which they pore with such incessant 
delight, and whieh seem to gladden the 
hours that pass by me so sad and cheer- 
less! What mean the ten thousand cus- 
toms, which I witness in the private eir- 
cles and the public assemblies, and whieh 


possess such mighty influence over the 


conduct and feelings of those around me? 
And that termination of life ; that placing 
in the cold bosom of the earth, those 
whom I have loved so long and so ten; 
derly ; howit makes me shudder !— What 
is death >—Why are my friends thus laid 
by and forgotten?—Will they never re- 
vive from this strange = sae ?—Shall 
the grass always grow over them ?—Shall 
I see their faces no more for ever ?—An 
must J also thus cease to move and fall 
into an eternal sleep! And these are the 
meditations of an immortal mind.” 

We cannot conclude without the warm- 
est congratulations to the friends of hu- 
manity, at our singular felicity in opening 
the institution at Hartford under such fa- 
vourable auspices. Considering the va- 
rious moral and intellectual qualities, and 
the great experience required for instruc- 
tors in such a seminary, it may be reason- 
bly doubted whether the world could 
have furnished two equal to Mr. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. Clere. We hazard no- 
thing in saying it did not contain their 
superiors. R. 


Arr. 7. MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


By C. S. Rarinesavr, Ese. 


3, Synopsis of four New Genera and ten 
Crustacea, found in the 
United States. 

HE Crustacea or Crustaceous are a 
peculiar class of animals, formeriy 
blended with the insects; but of late distin- 
guished with propriety, since they have 
gills, a heart and blood, of which the in- 
sects are entirely deprived. The animals 
commonly called crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 

&c. belong to this class; they had been 

enumerated by Linneus in only three ge- 

nera, cancer, monoculus, and oniscus, 
while they form now a large and exten- 
sive group of about one hundred and fifty 
genera, and one thousand species, and 
we only know a small share as yet. 
Few species of the United States had 
been noticed by Linneus and Fabricius, 

Bose has described several and Leach 

some, mostly new: Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill 

has noticed those of New-York, in his 


Memoir on them, presented to the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York; but he has net adopted the gene- 
ric improvements of Latreille, Leach, 
and myself, (in Analysis of Nature.) Mr. 
Say of Philadelphia, who has wisely 
adopted most of these improvements, has 
described a new genus, Cexapus, and be- 
gun an account of the southern species, 
in the fourth Number of the Journal of 
the Phil. Ac. of Nat. Se. I shall add, 
thereto, fourteen new species, four of 
which belong to new genera; whence we 
may hope, that the knowledge of these 
animals will begin to increase in our 
country, and when all those which live 
in our lakes, rivers, and brook® and 


those inhabiting the shores of Florida, 


Louisiana, Massachusetts, &e, shall be 
described, we may hope to be enabled. 
tosketcha general enumeration and his- 
tery of those singular beings. I shall 
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merely give, at present, synoptical des- 
criptions of my new genera and species, 
the nature of this work precluding the 
possibility of giving figures and full des- 
eriptions, which must be delayed till I 
shall be able to frame an American Plax- 
ology. 1 have given that name to the 
branch of Zoology which assumes the 
study of those animals. The former 
names, Crustaceology and Gammaro- 
logy, being both erroneous, the first being 
half Latin and half Greek, the secon 
applying, or implying, a reference to the 
genus Gammarus only. 

I. Necroceras. (N. Order Macruria, 
N. family Palinuria.) Two interior an- 
tens bearing at the top a flat appendage, 
the two lateral antens longer simple, eyes 
lateral behind them: feet nearly equal, 
with simple nails: tail four lobed.—Obs. 
The name of this singular genus is derived 
from the two antens which have a folia- 
ceous and swimming appendage, and 
means swimming horns. It has very 
much the habit of its family, and particu- 
larly of the genera Crangon and Palinu- 
rus: this family is the fifth belonging to 
the second natural order, and is distin- 
guished by its long fan tail, ten feet with- 
out nippers, peduncled eyes, &c. 

1. Nectoceras pelagica. Rostrum su- 
bulate, equal in length to the interior 
antens, their appendages oboval: body 
smooth fulvous, tail white, with four 
violet spots opposed to the lobes. —Obs. 
It lives in the Atlantic ocean and in the 

ulph stream on the Fucus natans, where 
it was first observed by Mr. Bradbury, 
who has shown me a fine drawing of it; 
I observed it likewise in 1815. Its length 
is two or three inches; when it loses its 
hold it swims with its antens and tail. 

II. Nectyuus. {N. Order Brachuria, 
WN. Family Nectonyxia.) Body eliptic, 
two pairs of antens ciliated, the upper 
antens longer; two large thick and bifid 

aips; feet nearly equal, the first pair a 
Fittle swelled, all with flat toes, without 
nails; the last segment of the tail very 
jong.—Obs. The name means in Greek, 
swimming fingers, being contracted from 
Nectodactylus. It has much aflinity with 
the genera Orithyia and Ranina, from 
which it differs by having all the feet 
without nails, and two large cheliform 
palps. The family Vectonyxia contains 
all the short tailed crabs with swimming 
nails or feet. 

1. Nectylus rugosus. Palps cheliform 
two-thorned as long as the eyes; fore- 
head three toothed and ciliated; first 

ir of feet with a long external thorn to 
the wrist; body olivaceous above, white 
You. 1. 


beneath, thorax wrinkled, last segment. 
of the tail lanceolate acute ciliated.—Obs, 


This beautiful little animal is about one 


inch long, and lives on the sandy shores. 
of Long-Island, where it burrows in the 


sand as a mole with great rapidity, and 


swims with equal swiftness. It was com- 
municated to me and the Lyceum by 
Dr. 5S. L. Mitchill, who hasnamed it Hip- 
paachiria in his paper on the New-York 
Crustacea ; but the genus Hippa (or ra- 
ther Emerita of Gronovius, an anterior 
and better name) belongs to the long- 
tailed cancers, and this has the tail shorter 
than the thorax, and all the characters of 
Ranina, &e. 7 

Psammyuua. (N. Order Branchy- 
pia, N. Family Gammaria.) The two 
upper antens, with two long segments at 
the base, and many small articles at the 
top; lower antens very short; all the 
feet with one nail, the last pair much 
longer and larger: each segment of the 
body with a lateral appendage, tail with 
four bifid unequal filaments.—Obs. The 
name is abbreviated from Psammopsylla, 
which means sand-flea. The family 
Gammaria is the fifteenth in my natural 
classification, and is distinguished by 
fourteen feet, four antens, body not de- 
pressed, &c. 

1. Psammylla littoralis. Longer antens 
doubly than the head, short antens not 
longer than their first segment; last pair 
of feet double in length; body lien 
above, white beneath.—Obs. I have 
found this animal in great numbers on the 
shores of Long-Island and New-York, 
and on the Hudson river, jumping about 
like fleas, whence its vulgar name Sand- 
flea; it jumps by means of its hind feet 
and tail, like locusts. Length about half 
an inch, often less; eyes large and 
round, 

IV. Perurepo. (Natural order and 
family of the foregoing.) The two upper 
antens longer and with six long segments; 
all the feet with one nail, and nearl 
equal, the two first pairs with thic 
swelled hands; body without lateral ap- 
pendages, tail with simple filaments. 
Obs. This genus was noticed in my Ana- 
lysis of nature, and formed on an Euro- 

ean species; the name is mythological. 

t may be deemed a singularity in. this 
family, that this genus should be a fresh 
water one, and the last a land one! 

1. Pephredo potamogeti. Long antens, 
scarcely longer than the head and double 
of the short ones; body fulvous, transpa- 
rent, with a central brown or longitudinal 
stripe.—Obs. it lives on the Potamogeton 


perfoliatum in the Hudson and the Fish- | 
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kill, near Newburg. Length three lines, 
creeper, eyes very small. 

1. N. Sp. Astacus limosus. Antens 
length of the thorax, rostrum equal to 
their peduncle, one toothed on each side, 
eanaliculated at its base; a thorn above 
the eyes, another on each flank, three 
pairs of pinciferous feet, bearded at their 
articulations, hands short, smooth, un- 
armed.—Obs. I discovered this species 
in 1803, and observed it again in 1816, in 
the muddy banks of the Delaware, near 
Philadelphia; vulgar name mud-lobster, 
length from three to nine inches; good to 
eat, commonly brown, with an olivaceous 
tinge. 

2. Astacus fossor. Antens length of 
the body, rostrum short, one toothed on 
each side, a thorn behind the eyes; three 

airs of pinciferous feet, hands of the 

rst pair very large, granular gaping 
toothed, with a furrowed and bispinous 
wrist.—Obs. Vulgar name, burrowing 
lobster—communicated to me by Dr. 
Samuel L. Mitchill—native of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New-York; size from 
four to six inches, it burrows in meadows 
and mill dams, which it perforates and 
damages. 

 §. Astacus ciliaris. Antens length of 
the thorax, rostrum short acute, without 
teeth; three pairs of pinciferous ciliated 
feet ; hands of the first, short thick dotted ; 
wrist furrowed, with two unequal teeth. 
Obs. Length three to four inches, entirely 
olivaceous brown, lives in brooks near 
Fishkill, Newburg, &c. 

4. Astacus pusilus. Antens length of 
the thorax, rostrum oval acute, a thorn 
and a longitudinal angle behind each eye ; 
three pairs of pinciferous feet, hands of 
the first oblong dotted, wrist smooth. 
Obs. A very small species, living in the 


brooks near Saratoga, Lake George, 


Lake Champlain, Utica, Oswego, &e. 
length one er two inches; vulgar name, 
brook prawn, shrimp, or lobster, entirely 
fulvous brown. 

5. Pagurus truncatulus. Right hand 
the longest, reaching the two following 
pairs of long feet; hands granular; fingers 
with two obtuse teeth; wrists prismatic ; 
thorax smooth, nearly square; forehead 
broad, truneated.—Obs..A very small spe- 
cies, scarcely one inch long; it lives on 
the shores of Long-Island in the shells of 
thesmall species of Buccinumand Murer. 
_ 6. Grapsus limosus. Forehead broad 
entire, sinus of the eyes lunular, with 
sharp angles, sides angular entire, back 
convex smooth, with some transverse 
wrinkles : feet compressed, angular, near- 
ty smooth; hands small, smooth.—Obs. 


Asmall brownish species, with yellow- 
ish hands and belly, about one ineh in 
diameter; the body is quite square,. 
scarcely half an ineh broad. I have 
found it common on the sea shores of 
Long-Island in muddy overflowed banks, 
where it burrows in the mud, and is al- 
ways covered with a muddy slime. 

pusilla. Forehead ad- 
vancing obtuse entire, shoulders flexuose 
with a sharp angle, sides angular with 
two angles below, and a suture between 
them, back convex shining olivaceous; 
feet compressed and bristly, hands une- 
qual, the left granular, the right very 
small and smooth.—Obs. Shape of a 
short rhomboid, broader anteriorly as in 
all the real species of Ocypoda ; those with 
a different shape belong to my genus Ocy- 
pete. Size of the foregoing, commen in 
salt marshes and on the south shores of 
Long-Island. 

8. Portunus menoides. Forehead with 
three teeth, the middle one longer, one 
fissure behind each eye, sides with five 
nearly equal teeth: hands prismatic, 
with one internal tooth, and the wrist 
with two teeth, the external larger, back 
olivaceous with small black dots.—Obs. 
Similar to the Portumus menas of Eu- 
rope, which has, hewever, only one tooth 
to each wrist, the hands not prismatic, 
the forehead equally trilobed, and the 
back with large spots. Size from one 
to three inches, common in New-York, 
Long-Island, New-Jersey, &c. 

9. Daphinia dorsalis. Antens une- 
qually bifid, shorter than the body, 
branched one sided anterior, body oval, 
acute at both ends, whitish, with a brown 
streak on the back, eye black.—QObs. 
My genus Daphinia is the Daphnia of 
Latreille, which name was too much 
alike Daphne, an anterior genus. This 
species is common inthe sea onthe shores 
of Long-Island, &e. ‘The whole length 
is less than one line. 

10. Cymothoa pallida. Pale cinereous 
above, with two longitudinal whitish 
streaks, the three last segments of the 
abdomen broader, the three last pair of 
legs double the length of the others, bo- 
dy elliptic, head attenuated obtuse.— 
Obs. It lives by suction on the gills of 
Fishes, Shads, Herrings, Perches, Min- 
nows, &c. Observed by Messrs. Clemens 
and Torrey, near New-York : length half 
an inch, white beneath, tail broad and 
flat, appendages not much longer. 

Vote. I am partly acquainted with 
many other new species of the Genera 
Cancer, Inachus, Portunus, Ocypoda, 


Astacus, Palemon, Squilla, Idotea, &ex 
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but it must be hoped they will be aay 
described by Mr. Say ; if they are not, 
shall endeavour to bring them to light. 

I recommend particularly to him and 

other observers, two species of fresh wa- 

ter Crabs, (probably of the genus Grap- 
sus,) inhabiting the interior of our conti- 
nent, which are certainly new, one of 
them was discovered in 1816 by Mr. 

Debar near Sandyhill, but the specimens 

were mislaid: likewise the fresh water 

Lobsters and Shrimps of the great lakes, 

the Ohio, the Mississippi, &c. I believe 

that there are at least two species, per- 
haps three, blended under the name of 

Lamulus polyphemus. 

New-York, 10th October, 1817. 

10. First decade of undescribed American 
Plants, or Synopsis of new species, from 
the United States. 

Within two years I have discovered, or 
observed again, in the States of New- 
York, Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey, 
nearly one hundred new speciesof plants, 
undescribed in the late Flora of North 
America, by Pursh, or noticed under false 
names; and several others have been 
communicated to me by my botanical 
friends. In order to make them known, 
and to secure our claims to their disco- 
very, I mean to publish them gradually 
in the synoptical shape, which I have 
adopted, and I offer herewith their first 
decade. 

1. Acnida salicifolia. Stem upright 
branched solid angular upwards, branch- 
es erect; leaves narrow-lanceolate mu- 
cronate, and on long petiols : spikes leafy 
and interrupted at the base, glomerules 
many-flowered, capsuls unequal, com- 
monly with five unequal sides, angles 
ebtuse and warty.—Obs. It grows on 
Long-Island and in New-Jersey, on the 
sea shores, near marshes and ditches ; 
it blossoms in September and October : 
height two or three feet, capsuls black- 
ish purple, very slightly granular. An- 
nual. Intermediary between 4. canna- 
dina and U. rusocarpa, but distinct from 
both. 

2. Arabis rotundifolia. Stem upright, 
hispid below, leaves rounded _ thick, 
semle entire hisped, the radical obovate 
spathulate obtuse, stem leaves approxi- 
mate nearly ternated ovate round suba- 
eute: petals obcordate, double the 
length of the calix, siliques linear oblong, 
compressed, erect.—Obs. A very small 
annual plant, from. one to three inches 
high, which only lasts a few months ; it 
blossoms in March and April, grows in 
New-Jersey, near Cambden and Hobo- 
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ken. It produces a few white flowers, 
the fruits are smooth, and shaped as in 
the Draba arabisans and D. hispidula, 
which must evidently belong to this ge- 
nus ; it has also some affinity with 4ra- 
bis reptans. 

3. Aralis parviflora. (A. thaliana 
Pursh, Bart, &c. not Lin.) Entirely 
hispid, stem upright, branched upwards}; 
leaves entire acute sub-trinervated, the 
radical petiolate oblong, the stem-ones 
oblong-lanceolate sessile: petals narrow 
notched, searcely longer than the calix, 
siliques upright smooth, nearly cylindri- 
cal.—Obs. Annual, common in sandy 
soils in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
New-York ;it blossoms in April and May: 
totally different from the .4. thaliana of 
Europe, which I know well, and for 
which it has been mistaken. Flowers 
white, very small, calix hispid, upper 
leaves ciliated. 

4, Arabis mollis. Stem upright, leaves 
sessile lanceolate acute, hairy, with re- 
mote teeth : flowers on long raceme and 
long peduncles, calix hispid, petals cune- 
ate obtuse, entire, longer than the calix, 
siliques drooping sickle shaped com- 
preeenee This species has per- 

aps been overlooked, being taken for 
a variety of the .2. canadensis or A. fal- 
cata, of which it has the habit and the 
fruit, but it differs widely by the leaves, 
which are not smooth nor hastated. It 
is more scarce, and grows in rocky woods 
on the Highlands, the Catskill moun- 
tains, and near Athens, Hudson, Fish- 
kill, &c. Mr. Torrey has found it also on 
the Island of New-York; it blossoms in 
June and July. The stem rises without 
branches, from one to three feet, the 
leaves are thin and soft. Perennial. It 
varies with smooth and hairy stem, 
sometimes branched, and a variety has 
oblong leaves. The flowers have the 
glands as in 4. alpina. 

5. Lemna dimidiata. Dimidiated 
nearly reniform notched, 2-6 furrowed, 
8-7 lobed, lobes unequal ; the middle 
one larger obecordate, underneath many 
rooted and dark purple as well as the up- 
per margin.—Obs. A very distinct spe- 
cies, found in the Spring, in the shady 
ponds of Long-Island. Diameter three 
to eight lines, solitary or aggregated, but 
not adhering, roots scaly linear com- 
pressed and acute. 

6. Celtis canina. Arborescent, little 
branches angular, dotted ; leaves ovate 
acuminate unequaliy uncinate-serrate 
trinervate, base acute, entire, unequal, 
above wrinkled smooth, nerved beneath 


with pubescent axils : drupes red globu- 
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lar solitary on axillar peduncles, longer 
than the petiols—Obs. A small tree 
from twelve to twenty-five feet high, 
growing on the margin of rivers, at Fish- 
kill, Newburgh, and near New-York ; 
vulgar name Dog’s cherry ; it blossoms 
in April and May, the branches are 
spreading, and covered with glandular 
dots. 

7. Celtis maritima. Frutescent, little 
branches round tortuose and pubescent, 
leaves ovate acuminate trinerved rough, 
with large equal serratures, base nearly 
cordate unequal, petiols and nerves 
pubescent.—Obs. A small crooked shrub 
three or four feet high, growing on the 


‘downs ofthe sea shore in Long-Island : 


it blossoms in May, the branches are 
cinereous and slightly dotted. 

8. Copodium orynemum. Stem creep- 
ing branched, leaves embricate scattered 
oblique incurved linear-subulate flat en- 
tire awned,wns long filiform: flexuose. 
—QObs. Differing from annotinum (Ly- 
copodium L. too similar to Lycopus) by 
the entire scattered leaves, &e. Found 
with Mr. Knevels on the Catskill moun- 
tains: we did not find it in blossom. 

9. Turritis oblongata. Hispid below, 


radical leaves oblong cuneate sessile, 


nearly obtuse toothed, stem leaves semi- 
amplexicaule oblong acute, nearly entire ; 
raceme elongated, petals scarcely notch- 
ed, siliques very long, straight, compress- 
ed.—Obs. Next to 7" ovata of Pursh: 
common on the banks of the Hudson 
near Newburgh; blossoms in May and 
June. Annual. 

10. Turritis lyrata. Smooth, stem 
straited very simple; radical leaves 
spreading lyrate obtuse, and with obtuse 
teeth, stem leaves erect sessile acute, the 
lower ones oblong with acute teeth, the 
upper ones lanceolate entire ; peduncles 
shorter than the flowers, petals entire, 
siliques narrow, compressed, and sickle 
shaped.—Obs, Annual. A very distinct 
species, found in blossom in June, at the 
foot of the Catskill mountains, in woods. 


North American Quadrupeds. 
The following new genera are extract- 
ed from my orth American Mastodology, 
or Natural History of the Quadrupeds, 
and Cetaceous Animals of N. A. which 
contains about two hundred and ie 
species, nearly one hundred of whic 
are new, or undescribed in methodical 
works. ‘The new species will be describ- 
ed in another essay. 
1. Mazama. (Order Stereoplia.) Eight 
front teeth in the lower Jaw, none in the 


upper, no canine teeth, grinders truncat- 
ed; head with solid, simple, straight, 
round, and permanent horns, uncovered 
by a skin; neck and legs not very long, 
cloven hoof, tail short—Obs. This 
genus differs from the genus Cervus, by 
having simple permanent horns, from 
the genus Giraffa, by not having a skin 
over the horns, nora long neck, and from 
the genus Gazella, by its horns not being 
hollow, it belongs to the family Rumina- 
lia, sub family Stereoceria next to the 
genus Giraffa. It appears to be peculiar 
to America, and it contains many species 
which had been taken for Deer, Sheep, 
or Antelopes :—Three or four species are 
found in North America; but the three 
following are the best known as yet.* 

1. Mazama tema Raf, Fallow brown 
above, white underneath, horns cylindri- 
cal, straight, and smooth.—Obs. ‘This is 
the Temamazame of Mexico, it differs 
from the MV. pita by being smaller, darker 
above, whiter below, and with larger 
horns. 

2. Mazama dorsata Raf. 
white and woolly, a mane along the nec 
and the back, horns conical subulate, 
acute, slightly curved backwards, base 
rough.—Obs. This animal has been call- 
ed Ovis montana, by Ord, but the genus 
Ovis, or rather Aries, has hollow and flat 
horns: this species, with the following, 
and the Mazama puda, will forma parti- 
cular subgenus, (or perhaps genus,) which 
[ shall call Oreamnos, distinguiched by 
the horns slightly curved backwards or 
outwards, often rough or annulated, and 


long hair, besides living in mountains: if . 


the horns should prove hollow, it will have 
much affinity with the genus Rupicapa. 
3. Mazama sericea. Raf. Entirely 
white, with lorig silky hairs; no mane: 
horns conical obtuse, slightly curved back- 
wards, and annulated.—-Obs. This is the 
americana of Blainville; but 
he has not ascertained the horns to be 
hollow. 
If. Diprostoma. (Order Gliria.) 
Mouth double, the exterior formed by 
two large pouches, connivent anteriorly 
with two long jutting and furrowed front 
teeth above and beneath, and reaching 
to the collar bone, the interior mouth 
with a round opening and sixteen grind- 
ers, four on each side of each jaw: 
body cylindrical, no tail, no ears, eyes 
covered by the fur; four toes to all the 
feet—Obs. The generic name means 
double mouth, it has much likeness with 
the genus Spalaz, but differs by having 
pouches, only four toes, &c. it belongs to 


the family Cricetia, and differs from alt 
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the genera of that family by the double 
mouth, want of tail, ears, &c. It con- 
tains probably several species ; but only 
two are known as yet, and they have 
been discovered and ascertained by Mr. 


‘Bradbury: they both are found in the 


Missouri Territory, they burrow under 
ground and live on roots; they are call- 
ed Gauffre by the French settlers. 

1. Diplostoma fusca. Raf. Entirely 
brown, length twelve inches. 

2. Diplostoma alba. Raf. Entirely 
white, length six inches. 

III. Greomys. (Order Gliria.) Feet 
short, all with five toes and nails, those 
of the forefeet very long: mouth as in 
the genus Criceius, and with exterior 

tail round naked.—Obs. 

he generic name means Earth-rat; it 
has the appearance of a mole; but the 
characters of the family Cricetia, and it 
only differs from the genus Cricetus by 
having the tail of a rat and the feet of a 
mole: the animals belonging to this new 


' genus burrow like the rest of the family, 


and live on roots: two species are known 


1. Geomys pinetis. Raf. Murine colour, 
tail entirely naked, shorter than the 
body.—Obs. This animal has been call- 
ed Georgia Hamster, by Milledge, 


- Mitchill, Anderson, Mease, &c. It lives in 


Georgia, in the region of Pines, where it 
raises little mounds, size of a rat. 

2. Geomys cinerea. Raf. Ash colour, 
tail very short, nearly naked.—Obs. It 
was called Mus bursorws or Ash coloured 
Rat by Dr. Mease: it has very large 


— and in size is larger than the 


regoing. 
IV. Cynomys. (Order Gliria.) Mouth 
with pouches, teeth as in Sciurus, all the 


feet with five toes and nails, the two 


outer toes shorter, the two inner toes of 


the forefeet long, with sharp nails, tail 
distich as in Sciurus.—QObs. This genus, 


whose name means Dog-rat, belongs 
also to the family Cricetia, next to the 

nus Tenotus, (the ground squirrels,) 
ose which it differs by the shape and 
number of toes, besides living in society 
and not having the striped back. 

1. Cynomys socialis. Raf. Brick red, 

y underneath, tail one fourth of total 
ecth —Obs. We are indebted to Capts. 


Lewis and Clarke for the discovery of 


this interesting animal, which they call 
in their travels the Barking Squirrel. It 
lives in the plains of the Missouri, in 
large subterraneous villages, and several 
in each burrow, they me like small 
dogs, and live on roots and grass. Its 
whole length is seventeen inches; it is 
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rather clumsy, with a large head and 
breast, short legs, &c. they often sit on 
their hind legs as dogs. 

2. Cynomys? grisea. Raf. Entirely 
gray, tail one third of total length.—Obs. 


-Capts. Lewis and Clarke who describe 


also this. animal, do not say if it has 
—— ; | have united it to this genus, 
or the great similarity with the forego- 
ing ; but if it has none, it may rather be- 
long to the following genus. Its man- 
ners are similar to those of the forego- 
ing; but its villages are smaller; it does 
not bark, and makes instead a whistlin 
noise ; it has a fine fur and long nails: It 
is found also on the Missouri, and is call- 
ed Petit-chien by the Canadians. 

V. Antsonyx. (Order Gliria.) Teeth as 
in Soturus, no pouches, five toes and 
nails to all the feet, the two inner toes of 
the forefeet very short, and with blunt 
nails, the three others long, and with 
sharp nails: tail distich as in Scturus.— 
Obs. It differs from the genera Arctomys, 
and Sciurus, by the number and shape 
of its toes; whence its generic name, 
which means unequal nails: It belongs to 
the family Myovia. 

1. Anisonyr brachiura. Raf. Brown 
grey above, slightly speckled with redish 
white, light brick-red beneath, tail oval, 
one seventh of total length, redish brown 
above, iron grey beneath, marginated 
with white—Obs. The Burrowing 
Squirrel of Capts. Lewis and Clarke: 
they live in society on the plains of the 
Columbia, in burrows and villages, their 
burrows have several openings round a 
mound on which they keep a watch ; 
when any one approaches they make 
a shrill whistling sound: they feed on 
the roots of grass. Total length seven- 
teen inches. 

2. Anisonyx? rufa. Raf. Fur long, silky, 
entirely redish brown, ears short, pointed 
with short hair.—Obs. This animal call- 
ed Sewewell by Capts. Lewis and Clarke, 
is of a doubtful genus, since they only 
saw the fur of it; it burrows and runs on 
trees like the ground squirrels ; length 
eighteen inches, found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Columbia river. 

VI. Mynomes. (Order Gliria.) Teeth 
as in Ondatra, five toes and nails to all 
the feet, inner toes very short: tail hairy, 
depressed or flat.—Obs. It belongs to 
the family Trserra: it differs from the 
genus Ondatra by having a tail not scaly, 
and depressed instead of compressed, 
and alse from the genus Lemmus by this 
last character: the name means Pasture- 
mouse. 


1. Mymomes pratensis. Raf. Dark 
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brown, hoary underneath, chin and feet 
white, ears shorter than the fur, tail one- 
fifth of total length, linear obtuse.—Obs. 
We are indebted to Wilson for the 
knowledge of this animal, he has des- 
cribed it and figured it in his Ornitholo- 
gy, Vol. 6, p. 59. tab. 50. fig. 3. under 
the name of Meadow-mouse. It lives 
near Philadelphia, &c. in meadows and 
even in salt marshes, where it burrows 
in all directions, and even perforates the 
embankments, it swims and dives well, 
feeds on roots and bulbs of plants: it has 
the appearance of the Ondatra zibethi- 
cus or Musk-rat; but is only five inches 
_ long altogether, it has small eyes, a thick 
- fur and a blunt nose. Many hawks and 
owls prey on it. 

VIl. Lynx. (Order Ferea.) Six equal 
front teeth to each jaw, canine teeth 
strong, three grinders on each side of 
each jaw, with sharp denticulated edges: 
head rounded; five toes to the forefeet, 
four to the-hind feet, connected by a 
Joose skin, and with sharp retractible 
nails: tail thick truncated, not reaching 
the knees, no purse under it; long ears 
often tufted.—Obs. This extensive and 
beautiful genus had been blended by 
Linneus, and the other authors, with the 
genus Felis, or only considered as a sub- 
genus by some modern zoologist ; but 
this last genus differs by having four 
grinders on each side of each jaw, a long 
tail, and shorter ears. I had established 
this genus ever since 1814 in my Analy- 
sis of Nature, and ever since 1812 had 

repared a monography of it, in which 
Vaniioed as many as fifteen species, al- 
though only four or five had been des- 
cribed by methodical writers. I have 
since increased that number to twenty- 
four species, by cojlecting and compar- 
ing the accounts of travellers and natu- 
ralists ; of these,two speciesare from Eu- 
rope, four at least from Asia, five from 
Africa, three from South America, and 
nearly ten from North America. They 
shall be all described in my new mono- 
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graphy of this genus, and I shall mere- 
ly give at present the definitions of 
some, best known, from this continent. 
Their vulgar names are Catamount, 
Mountain-cat, Wild-cat, Loocervia, &e, 

1. Lynx canadensis. Raf. (Felis cana- 
densis Geoffry.) Ears bearded, white in- 
side; fallow outside; fur grayish with 
fallow dots, head with some black lines, 
whitish unspotted underneath.—Obs. In 
Canada, Labrador, &c. Small size. 

2. Lynx montanus. Raf. Ears beard- 
less, black outside, with a white spot, 
fallow inside ; fur grayish and unspotted 
above, whitish with brown dots under- 
neath, tail grayish.—Obs. On the High- 
lands of N ew-York, the Catskill and 
Peru mountaing the Alleghany, &c. 
Length from three to four feet, larger 
than the foregoing. 

3. Lynx rufus. Rat Felis rufa Gene- 
lin.) Ears bearded; fur fallow dotted 
brown ; tail white underneath and at the 
top, striped of black above.—Obs. In 
the woods of New-York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, &c. Size of a large cat. 

4. Lynx floridanus. Raf. Ears beard- 
less, fur greyish, sides varied with yel- 
lowish brown spots and black waved 
streaks.—Obs. Small size as the fore- 
going, lives in Florida, Georgia, and 
Louisiana. This is the Lynx or Wild 
cat of Bartram. 

5. Lynx fasciatus Raf. Ears bearded, 
black outside ; fur reddish brown above, 
with blackish stripes and dots, white 
underneath with black dots; tail very 
short, white, with a black tip.—Obs. 
Found by Capts. Lewis and Clarke on the 
North-West Coast, where many other 
unnoticed species dwell likewise, of a 
large size, and with a beautiful thick fur. 

6. Lynx aureus. Raf. Ears beardless ; 
fur bright yellow with black and white 
dots, pale yellow and unspotted under- 
neath, tail very short.—Obs. Small size, 
observed by Leraye ; lives on the plains 
of the Missouri, and perhaps else- 
where. 


Art. 8. ORIGINAL 


The following letter, obligingly commu- 
nicated to the editors, by Doctor Mitch- 
ill, will be read with interest, as con- 
taining an account of the discovery, for 
the first time on the east side of the 
mountains, of some fossil remains of 
the Mammoth. 


“Tre Hon. Sam. L. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Dear Sir, 


QO Saturday last, a man in the em- 
ploy of my father, in digging a drain 
or ditch through a miry swamp, discover- 
ed, about three feet from the surface of 
the earth, several pieces of teeth of enor- 
mous size:—from their appearance, 
shape, and the manner they are worn 
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away, the animal must have lived I sup- 
pose to a great age, and belonged to the 
Granivorous species; who have probably 
inhabited this region, and become extinct 
previous to the discovery, or at least the 
settlement of this country by the Euro- 

ns. The largest piece appears to be- 
ong to the extreme back tooth of the 
under jaw, and is eight inches in length, 
fourinches in breadth, and thrée inches in 
height, from where it has rested on the 


jaw bone to the head or top of the 


tooth, (though it evidently appears that 
one half of its original size is worn away 
by mastication,) weighing three pounds 
six ounces, Avoirdupois weight. The 
enamel is the principal part of the tooth 
that is preserved ; the root or periostium 
is chiefly decayed, and, upon being ex- 
posed to the air, moulders away. The 
ditcher, before he discovered the teeth, 
broke them while diggmg with the spade: 
these are full of marrow resembling lard. 
If you should deem a further discovery 
necessary to aid you in your scientific 
pursuits, [ shall be happy to see you at 
my residence, or I will carefully preserve 
the pieces, and bring them with me to 
New-York for your inspection and ex- 
amination. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 
Epwarbd 
New Antrim, Rockland County, 
September 11th, 1817. 


These specimens have since been re- 
ceived, and deposited by Dr. Mitchill, 
in the Cabinet of the New-York Histori- 
cal Society. 


Messrs. Editors, 

Permit me, through the medium of 
your valuable Miscellany, to express the 
pleasure, which I lately experienced at 
the annual examination of the African 
Free School, of this City. The subject 
of education has excited so much en- 
lightened curiosity of late years, that, so 
far as the general theory is concerned, 
little seems to have been mistaken or 
overlooked. The more practical spirit 
of modern metaphysical philosophy has 
laid the ground-work of the improve- 
ments in the plans of education; and 
the freer institutions, and more intelligent 
public spirit of modern society have 
given opportunity for common sense 
and philanthropy to execute their favo- 
rite designs for the benefit of communi- 
ty, by the more careful and thorough 
discipline and instruction of the lower 
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orders. These improvements, however, 
appear destined for a time, at least, to 
confine their immediate benefits to the 
indigent and subordinate classes of so- 
ciety. There is something in the feel- 
ings of the higher orders in a state hos- 
tile to the introduction, among them- 
selves, of improvements which have no- 
thing but plain sense and immediate 
practical utility to recommend them, 
and they are ever too ready to lavish 
their patronage upon those who teach 
what are called polite accomplishments, 
and who multiply the mere decorations 
of society ; while they neglect those 
men, and their plans, whose object it is to 
teach them the earliest and best use of 
their intellectual powers, and Jearn them 
how to think and act. Rich men and 
their children are too prone to look with 
contempt upon those plans which are 
calculated to economise their time or 
money, when either is to be expended 
for their own behoof; and the self-com- 
placent spirit of wealth and fashion is 
hardly willing to admit that it stands 
in need of any aid in the acquisition of 
the elements; nature had been too 
liberal to leave any thing to be sup- 
plied. A circumstance which has tend- 
ed to strengthen this feeling is, doubt- 
less, the fact that all these improve- 
ments are put te experiment among 
the poor and dependent—the perpe- 
tual objects of public charity, or the 
proteges of private associations. The 
state of feeling alluded to among the 
higher orders, is much to be regretted ; 
but when it will be otherwise, I will not 
undertake to say, as it must be left to 
experience to effect a change. But 
among the lower orders the time need 
not be far distant, when the admirable 
methods of teaching first recommended 
and carried into practice by Lancaster 
shall universally obtain. Our legisla- 
tures could do nothing wiser than to en- 
act a law that the whole establishment 
of common schools, in the several States, 
should be new-modelled upon the Lan- 
castrian plan, and ordain that the public 
school-funds should be appropriated ac- 
cordingly. A great portion of the com- 
mon schools of our country are of very 
doubtful utility—many times they are 
positively pernicious—from the igno- 
rance and perversity of school-masters. 
It would be superfluous at this time to 
enter inte an exposition of the princi- 
ples of the Lancastrian system, or un- 
dertake a detail of its advantages ; if 
this were necessary, one attendance at 
an annual examination of the African 
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Free School of New-York, would speak 
more than volumes on the subject. At 
the visit, which I made, I saw enough 
to convince the most sceptical, that the 
coloured race is abundantly endowed by 
nature with every intellectual and moral 
faculty, and capable of repaying the 
most assiduous culture. One hundred 
and fifty or two hundred boys and girls, 
from four or five, to fifteen or sixteen 
po of age, constitute the school. 
hey are under the superintendence of 
a master, who certainly appeared to 
execute the duties of his station with 
fidelity and skill; he is aided by a 
young female, educated at the New- 
ork Free School, who made an intel- 
ligent and useful assistant. The pupils 
underwent an examination im reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar. Several dialogues and sin- 
gle pieces, discreetly selected, were de- 
fivered with much propriety, and one 
of the boys, with great credit to his own 
capacity and to the thoroughness of his 
instructor, explained the use of the 
globe. A piece of original composition 
was also read ; but this exercise had been 
proposed to the school so short a time 
previous to the examination, that only 
one, a boy, who was among the most 
improved and ambitious in the school, 
had been able to prepare himself. The 
specimens of writing and of needle-work 
were well done, and there were exhibit- 
eda few specimens of drawing, which 
is merely a permitted, not a required 
branch of education in the school, which 
were executed with much correctness 
and taste. Indeed, if my eyes had not 
told me otherwise, I should have thought 
myself in one of the best-regulated and 
best-taught schools; composed of the 
fairest-hued children in the land. 

This is an interesting subject, and on 
that account J thought a communication 
in regard to it would not be unaccepta- 
ble to you. Itis principally by the force 
of such manners and modes of thinking 
as depend upon early mental discipline, 
and the thorough diffusion of practical 
knowledge, that the bepublie is to be 

erpetuated ; and he who contributes, 
in any degree, to objects of such substan- 
tial good, will be acknowledged as a 
philanthropist and 
PaTRIOT. 


Messrs. Editors, 
| As you appear to take an interest in 

every thing that appertains to literature, 
and as the right use of language is the 
basis ofall elegant or even intelligible 


compositions, permit me to request your 
attention to the course of familiar lec- 
tures on grammar, delivered to his clas- 
ses, by Mr. Ingersoll of this aly. Mr, In- 
gersoll divests his subjects of all mystery, 
and does not in the outset intimidate 
the learner with even the sight of a 
book. He commences his instructions 
in the way of conversation, and draws 
all his illustrations from the sensible .ob- 


jects that casually present themselves ; 


thus teaching his pupils that words ate 

signs of real or imaginary existences, an 
of the relations between them. Having 
initiated them in the general principles 
of the science, he proceeds to make the 
application of the knowledge they have 
acquired to written sentences. He com- 
pels the scholar, by such means, to rea; 

son for himself, and furnishes him wi 
the rules which enable him to forma 
correct judgment, His success is the 
best of the of his 
system, over the old fashioned. method 
of getting the ‘ accidents’ by rote, asa 
reliminary to the study of grammar. 

tis necessary to know something | 
grammar before a book that treats ofit 
can be comprehended. ae: 
By giving a place to this hint in your 
valuable publication you may render a 
service not only to a deserving individuy 

al, but to the rising generation. 

A 


MERMAIDS AND MERMEN. 

Messrs. Editors, pear 
As the visit of the great Sea-Serpent. 
to our Eastern shores has awakened @ 
new spirit of curiosity in regard to the 
monsters of the deep, I send you the 
following notices, of the Mermaid, which, 
as you will perceive, I have cut eut of 


the English newspapers, within a few. 


years past. It is useful to collect and re- 
cord coincident testimony en subjects of 
so much doubt. 
extracts may, perhaps, lead persons who 
have observed animals in any degree an- 
swering to this description to communi- 
cate the information which they possess. 
Respectfully Yours, 


A Constant Reaper. 


“Ina History of the Netherlands, it 


is stated, that in the year 1480, the dikes 
were broken near Campear by an inun- 
dation ; and when the inundation had 


returned, a Merwoman was left. in the, 


Dermot Meer; .and the milk-maids, 
who used to cross that Meer in boats, 


they went to milk, ¢aw a buntaa 
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head above water, but believed their counts mentioned inthe Talliamed, p.232. 


eyes deceived them, till.the repeated 
sight confirmed their assurance ; where- 
upon they resolved one night to watch 
her, and saw that she repaired to a sed- 
gy or flaggy place, where it was ebb, 
and near the side ; whereupon, early in 
the morning, they got a great many 
boats together, and environed the place 
in the form of a half moon, and disturb- 
ed her ; but she, attempting to get under 
the boats, and finding her way stopped 
up by staves and other-things, on pur- 
pose fastened, bégah to flounce and 
make a hideous ‘déaféiiing noise, and 
with her hands and tail sunk a boat or 
two, but at last was tired out and taken. 
The maids used her kindly, and cleaned 
the sea-moss and shells from off her, and 
offered her water, fish, milk, bread, &c. 
which she refused ; but with good usage, 
ina day or two they got her to eat and 
drink, though she endeavoured to make 
her escape again to sea. Her hair was 
bong and black, her face human, her 
teeth very strong, her breasts and belly 
to the navel were perfect; the lower 
— of her body ended in a strong fish 

il. The magistrates of Haerlem com- 


manded her to be sent to them, for that 


the Mere was within their jurisdiction. 
When she was brought thither she was 
put in the Town-house, and had a dame 


-assigned her to teach her. She learned 


to spin, and show devotion in prayer ; 
she would laugh, and when women came 
into the Town-house to spin with her 
for diversion, she would signify by signs 
she knew their meaning in some sort, 
though she could never be taught to 
speak ; she would wear no clothes in 
summer ; part of her hair was filleted up 
in-a Dutch dress, and part hung long na- 
turally. She would have her fail in the 
water, and accordingly had a tub of wa- 
ter under her chair, made on purpose 
for her.: She eat milk, water, bread, 
butter, and fish; she lived thus out of 
her element (except her tail) fifteen or 
sixteen years. Her picture was painted 
ona board with oi!, and hangs now in 
the Trown-hovse of Haerlem, with a su- 
perscription in letters of gold, giving an 


‘account when she was taken, how long 


she lived, and when she died, and in 
what church-yard she was buried ; their 
annals mention her, and their books have 
her picture, anid travelling painters draw 
her picture by the table. By the above 
mentioned relation the querist may be 
satisfied, that’ she ‘exceeds all the other 
creatures in cunning and docility that 
have ever yet been known.”—This_ac- 


Hudson, the great nayigator, in his 


Journal, written by himself, in the Bri- 


tish Museum, has the following entry: 
“ June 15, 1607, 15 lat. 75. 7. this morn- 
ing one of our company looking over- 
board, saw a Mermaid, and calling up 
some of the company to see her, one 
more came up, and by that time she 
was come close to the ship’s side, look- 
ing earnestly on the men. A little after, 
a sea came and overturned her. From 
the navel upwards her back and breasts 
were like those of a woman ; (as they say 
that saw _her;) her body as big as one 
of us ; her skin very white, and long hair 
hanging down behind, of colour black. 
In her going down they saw her tail, 
which was like the tail of a porpoise, 
and speckled like a mackarel. heir 
names that saw her were Thomas Nelles, 
Robert Rayner, and Joseph Wilson.” 


Arasaig, 28th Sept. 1809.—The fol-- 


lowing declaration was this day emitted, 
in presence of the after subscribing wit- 
nessses, 

Neil M‘Intosh in Sandy Island, Can- 
na, states that he has heard from differ- 
ent individuals in the island of Canna, 
that they have seen the fish called Mer- 
maids ; that these animals had the upper 
parts resembling the human figure, and 
the lower extremities resembling a fish. 
In particular about six years ago, Neil 
Stewart and Neil M‘Isaac, both alive in 
Canna, when walking upon the sea beach 
on the north end of the island, on a Sun- 
day, saw, stretched on a rock at a small 
distance, an animal of the above deseri 
tion, having the appearance of awoman in 
the upper parts, and of a fish below ; that 
on seeing them it sprung into the water, 
after which they had a more distinct 
view of its upper parts, which strongly 
resembled a female of the human species. 
That Lachlan M‘Arthur, of the same 
island, informed M‘Intosh, that some 
years ago, sailing from Uist to Skye in a 
stormy day, he saw rising from the water 
near the stern of the boat in which he was, 
a figure resembling a woman in its upper 
parts, which terrified him extremely. 

Neil M‘Intosh further states, that he 
himself, about five years ago, was steer- 
ing a boat from Canna to Skye in a stor- 
my day; that when about one fourth 
of the passage from Canna he saw some- 
thing near him of a white colour, and of 
the human figure, spring almost out of 
the water, which he took for the animal 
above described ; but as it instantly dis- 
appeared again, he had no 
of examining it minutely; fhat he fe 
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considefable alarm at the sight of it; as. 
a general opinion or prejudice exists 
amongst the inhabitants of the western 
isles, that it is extremely unlucky to 
meet with or look upon such animals at 
sea, or to point them out to the rest of the 
crew, unless they observe it themselves. 

Signed, Nei] M‘Intosh; Robert Brown, 
Factor for Clanrannald, Witness; Do- 


—nald M‘Neil of Canna, Witness; Wil- 


liam Campbell, W. S. Edinburgh, Wit- 


ness ; James Gillespie, Architect, Edin-. 
burgh, Witness. 


Portree, 24 1809.—That what 
is above written is a true copy of the 
original. 

Attested, Matcoum Wrient, M. P. 

A young man, named John M‘Isaac, 
of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scotland, made 
Oath on examination, at. Campbeltown, 
before the sheriff-substitute of Kintyre, 


that he saw on the afternoon of the 13th. 


of October, 1813, on a black rock on the 


_ $ea-coast, ai animal, of the particulars of 


which he gives a long and curious detail, 
answering in general to the description, 


- commonly given ef the supposed am- 


ibious animal called a Mermaid. He 
‘half of it was. 
white, and of the shape ofa human body ; 
the other half, towards the tail, of a. 
brindled or redish gray colour, appa-~ 
rently covered with scales; but the ex- 
tremity of the tail itself was of a greenish | 


red shining colour; that the head was. 


covered with long hair; sometimes it. 
would put back the hair on both sides: 
of its head, it would also spread its 


- tail like a fan; and while so extended, 


the tail continued in tremulous mo- 
tion, and when drawn together again, 
it remained- motionless ; appeared to 
the deponent to be about twelve or four- 
teen inches broad; that the hair was long 
and light brown; that the animal was 
hetween four and five feet long; that it 
had a head, hair, arms, and body, down 
to the middle, like a human being; that. 
the arms were short in proportion to the 


thickness of that of a young lad, and ta- 
pering gradually to the point of the tail; 
that when stroking its head, as above 
mentioned, the fingers were kept clese 
together, so that he cannot say whether 
they were webbed or not; that he saw it. 
for near two hours, the rock on which 


Tt lay being dry; that after the sea had 
for vet 


r retired, as to leave the rock dry to 


- the height of five feet above the water, 


it tumbied clumsily into the sea ;.a minute 
after he observed the animal above wa- 


ter, Chien lie everx featpire of ity 


body, which appeared to be about the. 
n 


face, haying all the appeargnee of a 
man being, with very hollow eyes. The. 
cheeks were of the same colour with the. 
rest of the face; the neck seemed short; 
and it. was constantly with both hands 
stroking and washing its breast, which 
was half immersed in the water. He. 
therefore cannot say whether its bo- 
som was formed like a woman’s or 
not. He saw no other fins or feet upon, 
it but as described. It eontinued above 
water for a few mmutes, and then disap~ 
eared. He was informed that some 
oys in a neighbouring farm saw a simi- 
lar creature in the séa, close to the shore, 
on the same day. 'The minister of Camp- 
beltown, and the chamberlain of Mull, 
attest his examination, and declare they 
know no reason why his veracity should, 
traordinary Phenomenon. At Sand- 
side, in the parish of Reay, in the county 
of Caithness, there was seen, in October, 
1813, an animal supposed to be the Mer- 
maid, The head and the chest, bei 
all that was visible, exactly reicehbied 
those of a full-grown young woman. 
The mamme were perfectly formed; 
the arms longer than in the human body, 


and the eyes somewhat smaller, When 
' the waves dashed the hair, which was of a 


sea-green shade, over the face, the hands 
were immediately employed to replace 
it.. The skin was of a pink colour. Though 
observed by several persons within the 
distance of twenty yards, for about an 
hour and half, it discovered no symptoms 
ofalarm. It was seen by four or five 
individuals of unquestionable veracity at 
the same time, Something of the same 
kind was observed in the same neigh- 
beurhood, cbout seven years ago, by a 
gentleman then residing near the spot. 

The design of inserting this notice is 
to excite the attention of inquiring natu- 
ralists, and if possible, through this, or 
some other medium, to obtain a more 
satisfactory account of an animal, the 
existence of which has been long reckon- 
ed.a mere matter of fabulous represen- 
tation, 

Al Merman. A letter from Monmouth, 
dated the 15th November, 1810, says, 
_ “About eight o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, two fishermen, in their truckles, fish- 
ing for salmon, found their net’ much 
heavier than usual ; and which, on com- 
ing to shore, contained a huge monster, 
the upper part bearing exact resemblance 
to a man, the middle to a beast, spotted 


like the leopard, and a tail like a fish ;the 


hair on his head green—he-had red eyes, 
curd five inelres and a-hatf in length, 
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and.he measured, from head to tail, thir- land, and various statements have beeh 


teen feet and three quarters. He is now 
Meposited in the Town-hall for the ‘in- 
spection of the curious.” | 
>|, Merman. A ietter from Douglas, dated 
December, 1810, contains a curious ac- 
count of two Merchildren lately disco- 
.wered by three respectable tradesmen du- 
ring an excursion on the Calf of Man. 
_ Attracted by a sound resembling the crics 
of a kitten, they found amongst the rocks 
. twosmal] marine animals, exactly resem- 
bling that mae of creaturé, known by 
the name of Merman. One of them was 
dead,and much Jacerated by the violence 
with which it had been driven on shore 
during a violent gale on the preceding 
‘night; the other was conveyed to Doug- 
las, where it seems likely to do well. it 
is one foot eleven and three quarter inch- 
‘es in length, from the crown of its head 
to the. extremity of its tail; five inches 
‘atross; the. shoulders; its skin is pale 
‘Drown, and the scales on its tail are ting- 
@d- with violet; the hair on its head is 
Tight green; itis attached to the crown 
of the head only, hanging loose about 


the. face, about four inches in length, 


Very gelatinous to the touch, and resem- 


_ybling the green sea-weed, growing on 


‘voeks; its mouth is small, and has no ap- 
ipearance of teeth. It delights much in 
_.Swinming in a tub of sea-water, and feeds 


chiefly. on muscles and other shell-fish, 
iwhich it devours with great avidity; it 


also now and then swallows small por- 


- tions of milk and water, when given to it 


An a quill. 
dMermeid. The many extraordinary 
tales that have been mentioned respect- 


the existence of the mermaid, have 
given such an air of absurdity to the fact, - 


that there is littke wonder at the incredu- 
lity of the generality of people in doubt- 


. dng the.existence of such a creature in 
- toto. The several instances lately occur- 
» ing of such an object as that which ge- 


nerally passes under the name of the 


mgermaid, haying been seen by persons 


‘who may be supposed little likely to be 
imposed upon by an imaginary appear- 
‘nee, has. shaken the opinion of many, 
‘and led them at least to hesitate before 


they condemned the opinion as mon- 
‘“strous, and improbable. The appear- 


anees of these creatures have generally 


- been confined within those places where 


»positive proof was somewhat hard to be 


Obtained, or at least where the fact had 


dain so long in obscurity, as to prevent an 
immediate inquiry into the truth of the 


; circumstances. A shart time since a 


- Mermaid was.seen in the north of Scot- 


published by people who averred havi 
seen similar appearances on the coasts 0 
Norway, but we never, before the present 
instance, heard of them being seen on 
our coasts. Last week, however, whilst 
sloop’ belonging to Beverley was at an- 
chor in Hawk roads, near Grimsby, a 


-boy on board saw the appearance of a 


woman at some distance, whom he sup- 

osed by some accident had unfortunate- 
y fallen overboard a vessel. Anxious to 
save her, he hauled the sloop’s boat to 
him, and called to the master and another 
person on board to assist; but the lady, 
as he called her, having disappeared, they 


looked anxiously towards the spot, ex- 


peers she might again be buoyed up 
y the water, and thus enable. them to 
render her the assistance she might want. 
In a short time she appeared again, when 
they were immediately sensible, from 
her a that it was a creature of 
the Mermaid species. She came so near 


the vessel that they could not be deceiv- 


ed, for they pereeived her shake herself, 
and put up her hands to shade back her 
hair, which was very long, and quite 
black. Her appearance they deseribe as 
that of a blooming country girl. The 


above is, as nearly as we have been able 


te learn, an accurate account of the ap- 
pearance of this singular phenomenon, a 
henomenon which has afforded a sub- 
ject of much disputation, but has never 
a aS far as we learn, been positively 
ecided as existing. Hull Chronicle. 


The altitude of Ascutney Mountain in 
Vermont, and Moose-Hillock in New- 
Hampshire, ascertained barometrical- 
ly, by Alden Partridge, Esq. Capt. of 
Engineers stationed at Governors-Isl- 
and, Sept. 24th, 1817, and addressed 
to the hon. Sam. i.. Mitchill. 
Dear Sir, 
-I take the liberty to transmit on the 
opposite page, several altitudes which I 


caleulated when absent during vacation 


in the month of August last. Ascutney 
isa beautiful insulated, conical mountain, 
situated in the State of Vermont, in the 


‘towns of Windsor and Weathersfield— 


the summit about five miles southwest 
from the village of Windsor, and about 
the same distanee west from Connecti- 
cut river. Meose-Hillock is the most 
elevated peak of a long range of moun- 


tains, which commences about ‘threec.~ 


miles from New-Haven, in the State of 
Conneeticut, at a rocky precipice calied 
East-reck. From this place the range 
takes a northeasterly direction. crossing 
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Connecticut river, below North-Hampton 
in the State of Massachusetts, thence tak- 


ing a more northerly direction, it passes 
into the State of New-Hampshire, form- 


ing for a considerable distance the height — 


of land, between Connecticut riveron the 
west, and Merrimack river on the east. 
This range, I believe, is joined, previous 
to crossing the New-Hampshire boun- 
dary, by another range commencingnear 
Lyme in the State of Connecticut, and 
called the Lyme range of mountains, 


but which does not attain any considera- — 
ble elevation. The celebrated White | 


Mountains are a spur from this range, 
branching off to the north-east. Moose- 
Hillock is situated about forty-five miles, 
a little to east of north, from Dartmouth 
College, and about fifteen miles east 
from the village of Haverhill, which ad- 
joins Connecticut river. I¢ is so called 
in consequence of formerly having been 
much frequented by Moose. The rocks, 
and also the fallen trees on the sides of 
the mountains, are covered with a thick 
bed of moss. Hard timber, such as 
Beech, Maple, and Birch, intermixed 
with a few Evergreens, grow around the 
foot of the mountain, but as we ascend, 
_the Evergreens, Hemlock, Spruce, and 
Firs, wholly prevail; these as we ap- 
proach the summit dwindle into mere 
shrubs, about three feet in height. Their 
branches are so interlocked that it is al- 
most impossible to get through them: 
the summit of the north peak was burned 
over a few years ago, and is now entirely 
bald ; a mere mass of bare granite rocks, 
A silver mine is reported to have been 
discovered many years ago by some 
hunters, on the side of the mountain. 
The position of this reported mine, how- 
ever, is not now known, though much 
vain search has been made to ascertain it. 
In haste, with the greatest respect, 
yours, sincerely, 7 
PARTRIDGE. 

Hon. Sam. L. 

Feet. 
Altitude of Ascutney Mountain 


above the Sea, 20. 


Altitude of the same, above Cor- 
necticut riverat Windsor Bridge, 
Altitude of the same, above the 
house of Mr. Giles Gills, near 


29038 


the foot of the mountain, 2595 
Elevation of Connecticut river, at 

Windsor Bridge above tide wa- 

ter. 417 
Altitude of the south peak of 

Moose-Hillock above the Sea. 4556 


Altitude of the game, above the 
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Observations on the a 


house of Mr. Eastmans, inthe Feet. 
town of Coventry near the foot. 
of the mountain, J 3246 

Altitude of the same, above Con- —.— 
necticut river at Orford Bridge, 4032 
Altitude of the same, above Mer- | 
rill’s tavern, in thetownof War- - 
ren, near Bakers river, 8816 
Altitude of Connecticut river at bees 
Orford Bridge, above tide wa- 2 
ter, 50% 
Altitude of Fairlee Mountain, near 
the Meeting-House in Fairlee, 
above Connecticut river, at Or- a 
ford Bridge, 
Altitude of the same above the 
Sea, 1054 


Note. The north peak of Moose-Hil- 


lock is rather higher than the south 


peak. At the time I was on the south 
peak the weather was so extremely 
thick and inclement as to prevent my 
passing to the north peak. From my 


own observations, however, and from the _ 
best information I could obtain, I think . 
the difference between the two peaks . 


does not exceed one hundred feet. I 
presume, therefore, that four thousand 


six hundred and thirty-six feet may be 


taken for the altitude of the north peak, 
without essential error; this is, undoubt- 
edly, the highest mountain) except the 
White Mountains)in the northern States, 
if not on this side the Mississippi. ‘The 
prospect from the top of Ascutney is 
very fine. I have witnessed more ex- 
tensive ones, but never a more beautiful 


one: the foregoing altitudes were caleu-_ 
‘lated from barometrical, and thermomet- 
rical observations in the month of Au- 
‘gust, 1817. 


A. Panrainer, Capt. of Eng. 


suk, or Oul-skin, to the surface of ihe 

Fiuman Body; by ALExanpEeR Ram- 

say, M.D. Lecturer on Analomy and 

Physiology, &e. &e. 

In the year 1786 I was induced to 
draw deductions respecting the treatment 
of the human skin, where the vessels be- 
come enfeebled or inert, from the follow- 


ing circumstances: When Iwasa student 

-of anatomy, the frequent occurrence of 
-wounds from the scalpel, occasioned my 
adoption of finger cases formed of oil- 


skin, which, being impervious to mois- 


ture, prevented the danger accruing from 


the contact of wounded parts with pu- 
trid matter. This impervious substancé, 


equally precluded the escape of vapour 
from the finger, retained the heat, and 
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oetasionally the perspiration appeared in 
a condensed state’ on the oil-skin.. Ob- 
serving this local influence, I was in the 
use of recommending to my pupils, in my 
leetttres in Surgeon’s-square,, in Edin- 
burgh, in 1796, and subsequent years, the 
application of oil-skin in all cases where 
an artificial atmosphere was denoted, 
in a partial or general manner to the 
surface. 

Whether the universal use of this sub- 
stance took its rise from those hints I 
have mentioned, is of little consequence 
to the public or to me; the proper ap- 
plication of it, however, is of importance 
to invalids; and on my late return to 
Iurope, in 1810,1 find it hurtful in some 
cases, from an ignorance of the rationale 
of its operation. I therefore trust, that a 
liberal public will forgive my obtruding 
on their’ attention this. subject, so long 
familiar to me, and so offen productive 
of the most unexpected happy conse- 
quences; nor should this. surprise , us 
when we eonsider the highly, vascular 
and nervous economy of the structure of 
the skin, a diagram of which I had the 
pleasure of offering, (No. 184, June, 
1814, inthe London Physical Journal,) 
prepared with the cold injection. which 
I have récommended in America, and 
find now frequent in Europe.* I shall 
first enumerate a few general circum- 
stances; and then the particular applica- 
tions of oil-skin. | 

General Observations., In all cases, the 
oil-skin ought to be lined with woolly 
cotton or flannel; this at once prevents 
the coldness of the silk being perceived 
when first applied, absorbs perspiration, 
and has the effect of obviating the chilling 
sensation experienced after the ceasing 
of copious perspiration. 

I shall be particular, in pointing out, 
wh*re an outside covering is denoted to 
prevent friction, because the influence of 
the substance is lost, whenever the ‘sur- 
face is abraded. I should be apt to sup- 
pose, that when coarse oiled linen is 
adopted in place of silk, that the rough 
side should be exposed to the human 
skin, as less conduction takes place than 
from the smooth surface.t The linings, 
in all cases, ought to be loose, so as to 
be removed, and dried or washed daily, 
the surface of the silk ought to be spong- 
ed with a slight soap-lather; when the 


* See No. 184 of thisJournal, alluded to. 

? Excepting, however, on this account I 
must prefer the smooth side toward the skin, 
as its abrasion is thus lessened, and it admits 
of being more easily sponged and cleaned. 
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linings are stitchéd-in, and left over night 
in foot-socks, &e. they become damp ih 
the morning, and partially overthrow the. 
purposes intended. 
Gloves. From what has been said, 
the reader will conclude, that a cotton or 
flannel glove, distinct from the oil-skin, 
is to be used, over which the oil-skin 
glove is to be drawn: when they are se- 
parated they:can be dried, resume their 


entire purposes; and, by drawing a com- 
mon glove over the oil-skin, the heat is ~ 


increased, and the surface of the silk pre- 


served. ‘The lining and outer glove may | 


be adapted to the state of the patient, in 


their fabric of eotton or worsted, &e, © 


For children and old people, in gout, 


rheumatic . affeetions, palsy, &e.. these 


applications seem highly useful.* me 
Waistcoats, §c. Waistcoats, or breast- 


pieces, I have known to banish hemop-.. 
tosis, and ‘alleviate asthma: they often . 
excite blisters if a lining is not added; 


drawers, stockings, and foot socks, are 


frequently in use; and local affee- 


tions of partial organs, as the throat, 
joints, or surfaces of the skin, &c. are 


relieved by this application. All these - 
require linings only, as the cloathing and 


stocking preserve the outer surface. A 


complete envelope in a desperate case of, 


dropsy abroad, not only excited sensible 
perspiration, but occasioned much. alle- 


-viation of symptoms. 


Bed covers. 1 find, by several experi- 


-menis on myself, and some on patients, 
that oil-skin forms a powerful substitute . 
for bed clothes; indeed, a few. bed 


clothes are necessary as interposing sub- 
stances, to lesson the over accumulation 
of heat. The sudden condensation’ of 
the perspired matter, by the oil-skin in 
cold weather, reflects the extricated heat 
so abundantly, as to induce, occasionally, 
copious perspiration seemingly in a short 
period. I, therefore, lay the silk. over 
the blankets, with a woolly cotton inter- 
posed, as an absorbent, as the oil-skin is 
usually in’a profuse wet state in the 
morning, and thus injures the blankets. 
In my own case, I find, that covering 
from the feet up to the knees sufficiently 
excites the system; a weighty coverlet 
spread over the oil-skin, occasions aregu- 
lar application to the surface of the body, 


and thus produces a rapid and equal ex- ° 


citement of the external vessels. 


* IT have known even cutaneous eruptiops 
corrected by this plan of precluding afp¥ds- 


‘pheric influence, and the use of oil-skin in 
‘Europe and America, seems now very gene- 
Fal, 
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Note. The reader will easily conclude, 
from the cause I have assigned, as the 
means of promoting heat by this appli- 
cation, that the accumulation, is in a ratio 
to the surface covered. Hence also the 
danger of healthful persons incorrectly 
resorting to this coverlet, as several la- 
dies and gentlemen experienced in Lon- 


don, the oil-skin is applicable only in_ 


cold weather, or feebleness, &e. 

A cloak may be safely used composed 
of this substance, provided the collar was 
kept from contact of the person so as to 
admit air, and the same was used in the 


body ; there should not be any arms, but. 


a lap seul as the hussar cloaks. Several 
British officers died, in consequence of 
tight cloaks, during the war on the Pen- 
insula, from the heat excited, which ex- 
posed them to the influence of sudden 
transition. 

Envelop. Where great cold is expe- 
rienced, ex-sudden perspiration denoted, 
‘would an envelop of flannel, applied to 
the skin, around which a similar covering 
of oil-skin may be wrapped, produce the 
intended effect? My experiments on 
myself seem to favour this opinion.* 

Vapour-Bath. No circumstance har- 
sowed: up my feelings more cruelly than 
the sufferings of patients in the yellow- 
fever hospitals, which I have visited 
abroad. The fatigue endured by con- 
veying them from their chambers to the 
vapour bath, seemed to induce aggravat- 
ed symptoms. This occasioned my pro- 
posing the ner of the following portable 
vapour-bath, formed of oiled silk or 


* The improper treatment of domesticat- 
ed animals, seems to pervert their constitu- 
tion. Gentlemen of the veterinary art, have 
observed to me the frequent failure of sudo- 
rific medicines, given to the horse. Would 
a covering of oil-skin produce the effect 
wished, by exciting the cuticular system ?— 
Are vot our animals too much confined in 
houses? I have observed in my travels, 
that no cattle were so well conditioned as 
those that never were housed. Where the 
constitution is sound, no children, no people 
suffer so little from inclemency.. of any 
kind, as those who do not indulge in warm 
clothing. I fear your readers may suspect 
me as too much bordering on quackery, too 
sanguine and extended in my proposals and 
applications of oil-skin, but the unprejudiced 
man must perceive, that my recommenda- 
tions flow from the structure of the skia, and 
my belief ef its functions; as also its 

rversion of structure by too much cover- 
iow. by debilitating causes, &c. and the ne- 
_cessity of counteracting this state, by a sub- 
stance adapted to exclude powerful transi- 
— and fo facilitate the operations of na- 

ure. 


cloth, or painted cloth. [I shall refer to 
the annexed diagram for conveying a 
notion of this apparatus.* 

In yellow fever, in languid cases, in 
-high temperatures of climate, in low ty- 
phus, &c. vapour-bath became the only 
preparatory means by which I quelled 
the irritation of the stomach, and thus 
paved the way for medical application.} 

I have only to add, that cheapness and 
durability of an article so extensively 
useful as the substance, the application 
of which I have proposed, has become 
an object of my attention. Mr. John 
Hargrave has, at his own expense, ina 
manner equally polite and philanthropic, 
furnished me with materials, and insti- 
tuted such experiments as I suggested. 
This gentleman, therefore, is in posses- 
sion of my opinions, respecting not only 


the manner of preparing oiled silk and 


cloth, but merits my recommending him 
to public attention and confidence, | 


* In this dreadful malady, so exhausted 
are the powers of nature occasionally, } 
have witnessed a patient, in the syncopy af 
death, from the indiscretion of the. nurse 
permitting him to rise to make water or 
stool, in place of introducing the bed-pan. 
I was forced to permit the unhappy victims 
to remain longer in the squalid linens they 
wore than cleanliness seemed to dictate, as 
shifting them, often terminated in fainting, 
in aggravated symptoms, and even in death. 
Inall cases of irritation or spasm, as asth- 
ma, colds, incipient fever, &c. vapour-bath 
seems denoted as a laudable application; 
and, if the :plan proposed here succeeds, 
much expense incurred by individuals in the 
use of public baths will be saved, and inva- 
lids can always enjoy their benefit at home 
at an easier rate. In a future communica- 
tion, I intend to offer remarks on thé 
cases where cold-bath, warm-bath, and 
vapour-bath, are peculiarly denoted—where 
the above mode of vapour-bath propos- 
ed, will be recommended in cases of cor- 
pulency, by which means, when assisted 
by bandaging the arms, legs, and trunk, the 
vessels acquire habitual tone, and the sys 
tem may bealtered. I beg leaveto mention 
another purpose to which vil-skin is applied 
with happy influence, i.e. In cutaneous af- 
fections of the limbs in particular, as this is 
usually connected with enlarged veins, anda 
derangement of the structure of the cutis verer, 
bandaging supports the vessels and restorés 
tone ; where itchingand heat are accompa- 
niments, this roller ought to be saturated 
with lime water—mercurial addilions seem un- 
necessary to the water ; over the roller apply 
an oil-skin cover, by which means the mois- 
ture is protracted, and indeed,‘a seeming 
emolient effect which often produces lauda- 
ble influence. frecommend bathing the. parts 
in water as warm as can be endured when 
the bandage is changed, agd friction used ip 


<he-course of the venous circulation. 
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A, represents a frame, on which a bed 
or mattress is laid for the reception of 
the patient. That this mattress or bed 
may alway be ready for use, it ought to 
be furnished with an oil-cloth cover, 
which will repel the vapour to be in- 
cluded. A blanket is placed on the mat- 
tress or bed, the patient is to be placed 
on the same, wrapped up in a blanket. 
B, is the frame of the vapour-bath, suited 
to the frame A. In the frame B, longi- 
tudinal openings, defended by iron 
plates, admit iron turning-pins, C, which 
spring from the frame, B; these being 
admitted and turned across the frame, 
the frames A and B will be firmly united. 
The cloth of the vapour-bath, in shape 
of a wagon-top, is firmly united to the 
margin of the frame B. Hoops of whale- 
bone, D cane, or any other bending 
substance, are passed through loops E, 
by which means a complete cavity is 
presented for the effusion of vapour. 
The end F is drawn carefully around 
the neck of the patient G like a purse, 
the head is placed on the pillow H.. A 
tea-kettle I, filled with boiling water, 


placed on the fire, has a nozzle K an- 
nexed to it, from which a leather tube 
L is sent off; this tube is inserted by a 
similar nozzle into the end of the bath 
M, which ought to enter at the top, that 
the vapour may not come too suddenly 
in contact with the body of the patient. 
A thermometer O may be inserted into 
an aperture, by which the temperature 
is determined. 

The nozzle ought to be inserted into a 


tin plate cylinder, perforated,and travers- ~ 


ing the bath in its longitudinal direction, to 

transmit the vapour—perhaps a tin plate 

six inches broad, continued along the 

course of the tube, would be serviceable, 

in preventing injury of the cloth, from 

a heated vapour in its first entry to the 
ath. 

If it is required to render the frames 
more portable, they may be held to- 
gether by iron in the manner of a paral- 
lel ruler, by which means, they fall to- 
gether, or may be brought to right angles 
at pleasure. 

New-York. Washington- Hall, 

Sept. 27th, 1817. 


Art. 9. TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


‘NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
+... Sitting of Sept. 9. 


AJOR Alexander Garden of 

South Carolina, an honourary 
member, read a memoir on the subject 
of the fascinating power of Serpents, de- 
tailing some facts which he had collected 
and communicated to the Literary So- 
ciety of Charleston. He attributed this 
phenomenon to an effluvium, which the 
Serpent voluntarily exhales at these 
times whien it feels the desire of food, 


and this effluvium is of so deleterious a 


nature as to cause convulsions in the 
smaller and more sensitive animals, such 
as birds, mice, &c. He mentioned seve- 
ral instances in which men had been 

owerfully affected by this effluvium. 

e had been informed by the late Col. 
Thomson, of Belle-ville, that whilst rid- 
ing over his estate, he came suddenly 
upon a snake of enormous size, at 
which, the moment he could sufficient- 
ly collect himself, he fired. He killed 

e reptile, but was at the same instant 
assailed by an overpowering vapour, which 


sp bewildered him that he could searee- 


q 
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- was seen sudden] 


ly guide his horse home—that a deadly 
sickness.at the stomaclr ensued, and a 
puking more violent than he had ever 
experienced from an emetic. He had 
been told by.a lady that the overseer of 
one of her plantatiens being missed was 
sought for by his family, and found in a 
state of utter insensibility. On recover- 
ing, he stated that he was watching for 
a deer, when he heard; the rattle of a 
snake, and that before he could remove 
from the threatened danger, he perceiv- 
ed a sickening effluviwm, which de- 
prived him imstantly of sense. From 
John Lloyd, Esq. he had learned ano- 
ther case. A negro, working in his field, 
to fall, uttering a 
shriek : on approaching him it was found 
that he had struck off the head of a at 
large Rattlesnake, the body of whic 


was still writhing. On recovering, he 
said that he had shrieked with horror gf. 


discovering the snake, and at the same 
instant had been overpowered by a smell 
that took away all his senses. Mr. Na- 
thaniel Barnwell, of Beaufort, had a ne- 

o who could, from the acuteness of his 


smell, at all times, discover the rattle- 


snake, within a distance of 200 fect, 
when in the exercise of his fascinating 
power, and when traced by this sense, 
some object of prey was always found 


‘suffering from this. nfluence. 'To these 


facts Major Garden added some anec- 
dotes, collected from Valliant’s travels 
and other.sources, corroborating his the- 
ory: When gorged with food the ser- 
pent is supine. It is only when under 
the stimulous of hunger that he exerts 
this facinating facuity. The cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Pintard, at the last meet- 
ing of the society, are among the many 
evidences of the existence of the power 
in the serpent to influence birds to ap- 
proach it ; maugre their dread, and the 
cireumstances related by him do not 
militate with the hypothesis of Major 
Garden.’ 

A portrait of the Honourable Robert 
Morris, Financier of the United States, 
during the Revolutionary War, copied 
by J. W. Jarvis, from the original by 
Stewart, was presented by his son 'Tho- 
mas Morris, Esy. Marshall of the U. 5. 
for the District of New-York. 

Sitting of Oct. Tih, 1817. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. laid on the 
table several teeth of the Mammoth, late- 
ly discovered by Judge Haring, of Rock- 
land County, in this State. 

A letter was received from his Excel- 
dency De Witt Clinton, Chairman of the 
cominittee for the collection of Manu- 
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scripts, stating that he had been ac- 
quainted with an intelligent and well 


educated young Indian, who has studied 


the antiquities of his own country, and 
is. preparing a_ collection of Indian 
Speeches for the press. The young 


man asserts that he has in his pessession 
thé Manuscript Journal of a French Offi- 


cer who was with the party that de« 


stroyed Schenectady. Gov. Clinton de- 
seribes him as ‘a Catechist, Schoolmas- 
ter, and lay-preacher among the Onei- 
das. 

A letter was received from Mr. Hicks, 
inclosing some manuscripts, relating to 
early measures of the revolution inthis 
country, left by his father, Whitehead 
Hicks, Esq. formerly Mayor of the City 
of New-York. a 

A letter was received from Gen. Ebe- 
nezer Stevens, accompanying .an origi- 
nal portrait of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
a Major General in the revolution 
armies of the U. S. which he offered to 
the acceptance.of the Society. ; 

The Recording Secretary, J. Pintard, 
Esq. read a paper, refuting a charge 
which appears in Chalmer’s new ‘ Gen- 
eral Biographical Dictionary,’ article 
Washington, Vol. 31. p. 204. Where it 
is asserted that Gen]. Washington in- 
sultingly erected in the view of the un- 
fortunate Major Andre, several days be- 
fore hisexecution, the gallows on which 
he was to be hung, also an allegation 
that he claimed from Lord Cornwallis 
his sword at the surrender of York- 
Town, contrary to the usages of war. 


—ofjo—. 
LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sitting of Sept. 15. 


Dr. Mitchill, President of the Society, 
presented a specimen ofa species of Sea 
Serpent, or marine Snake, trom Guada- 
loupe, also ofa new and remarkable spe- 
cies of Crab from Long-Island; a new 
species of molluseous animal of the ge- 
nus ascidta, caugiit in Spermaceti Cove, 
near Sandy Hook, and a perfect speciraén 
of the Cistus Caradensis, or frost weed, 
from Queen’s County, Tong-Island. 
These specimens were accompanied by 
a memorandum containing the Presi- 
dents remarks on them. | 

In behalf of Dr. Wharry, the Presi- 
dent presented specimens of eherinites 
and other fossils, from Shawagunk, Ul- 
ster County. 

The Prasident also read a letter from 
E. Suffern, Esq. of Rockland, giving in- 
formation of the discovery of certain 


teeth of great size, apparently the grind- 
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| the Lizard family from Rockland Coun- 
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ers of an Elephantine animal, at New 
Antrim, on the south ‘side of the Fish- 
hill mountains. 
Mr. Rafinesque presented a Fossil 
Shell of the genus griphea; and Dr. 
Eddy deposited some beautiful speci- 
mens of Chrystallized Sulphate of Lime, 
or gypsom, from Nova-Scotia. — 
aig Sitting of Sept. 22. 
Mr. Rafinesque made a report on 
three of the animals referred to him, on 
the sitting of the 8th of September, 
which he pronounced to be new species. 
Mr. Torrey reported in regard to seve- 
ral aquatic imsects presented by Mr. 
Clements at the last meeting, most of 
wat being new species, he described at 
ngth. 
r. Akerly presented specimens of 


| two Corallines of our waters. 


Mr. ‘Maxwell presented an animal of 


* 


_. Mr. Clements presented an aquatic in- 
seet, and a specimen of the’ .crustaceous 
animal called fish lowse.:“Mr.C. also 
ted a needle found in the gizzard of 
a fowl], where it had remained surreund- 
ed by a Cyst, without causing any ap- 
parent injury or inconvenience to. the 
animal, Dr. Akerly observed that Dr. 
King, preset at the meeting, had ex- 
tracted from the thigh of a lady, a pin 
which she had swallowed a considerable 
time before. 
'. Mr. Rafinesque read an interesting pa- 
per on the Osage Apple, mentioned b 
ursh in his preface, but not described. 
Mr. R. gave it the name of oxyton po- 


maferuim. 
Sitting of Sept. 29. 

_ Mr. Rafinesque made a report, in which 
he described a new species of titurus, or 
newt presented by Mr. Maxwell, and a 
new species of Cymothoa, or fish louse, 
presented by Mr. Clements. 

.Mr. Baudoine presented several spe- 
cimens of Sponges and Zoophytes. 

~Dr. Townsend presented various speci- 
mens of minerals from Patterson, and 
Morris County, New-Jersey. 

Dr, Akerly presented specimens of 
columaar basalt from the Island of St.. 
Thomas, and specimens ef load-stone 
from Patterson, New-Jersey. 

Sitting of Oct. 6. 

The president, in behalf of Mr. L. F. 
Swilt, presented the lapheus gibbus, a 
fish from Nantucket. 

Mr. F. D. Porter presented specimens 
of petrefaction from Greene County, 
New-York. 

_ Mr. Paulding presented a specimen of 


Vor. 1. 
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eode, from Mr. John Van Nestrand’ of 
ng-Island. 

Dr. Stevenson, from the committee 
whom was referred several species: of 
animals from Demarara, made a report 
describing and classing them. 

Mr. Rafinesque presenied a new sp 
cies of grapsus, the grapsus limonus. 

Mr. Clements read a very important 
paper on the disease of neat cattle, with 
the modes of cure. . 

* Sitting of Oct. 13. 

Dr. Kissam reported that the bird pre- 
sented at the last meeting by Mr. Cum- 
berland, is the ortolus icterus. 

The following specimens were present- 
ed. By Dr. Kissam, six species of shells, 
and a species of tortoise from South 
America. By Dr. Mitchill, in behalf of 
Mr. Robinson, the jaws of the delphinus 
phocana or porpoise, a species of tetradon 


_taken from the belly of a shark, &c. By 
- Mr. Cuming, five species of snakes, a spe- 


cies of lizard, and the larva of the insect 
which destroys bees, all from Chatham, 
N.Y. By Dr. B. Akerly, limestone from 
the Island of St. Thomas, 
shells of the genus pholas, illustrating 
the nature and habits of these animals; 
also large specimens of the do nava- 
lis, and in behalf of Dr. B. A. Akerly, pet- 
rified madrepores, and a large petrified 
oyster from Ontario County. 
Knevels, specimens of three rare aquatic 
plants from Fishkill, N. Y.; one of them 
an undetermined of vallisnania. 

The society adopted resolutions, ex- 
pressing their regret for the loss of their 
late respeeted associate Dr.. James Mc 
Bride of. Charleston, 8S. C. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. SO- 
CIETY OF NEW-YORKE. 
Sitting of Oct. 9, 1817. 

A communication entitled a Third Sup- 
plement to the Memoirs of C.S. Rafi- 
nesque on the Sturgeons of North Ameri- 
¢a, Was read by the author. In this paper, 
Mr. R. adds to the facts and opinions 
contained in his former essays, laid before 
the society, concerning the Sturgeens of 
the American waters, 

Mr. Rafinesque also communicated to 
the society, an elaborate paper, entitled a 
Dissertation onthe cubie size of organi 
beings, oranimalsand plants. Whereupon 
on motion, the papers of Mr. R. were re- 
ferred to the counsellors. 

The recording secretary communicated 
to the Society a letter addressed to Dr. 
Francis, from Olinthus Gregory, L, L. D. 
of the Royal Military Academy of 
Woolwich, near London, 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


kis deep sense of the honour the society 
had évsiereed on him, in electing him an 
honourary membxr. 

A letter of» c:nular nature was present- 
ed by D:. Hosack, from Ashbell Green, 
VU. it, President of Nassau Hall. 

Several valuable donations for the li- 
brary were received by the society from 
Dr. Albers, of Bremen, through the hand 
of Vice-President Mitchill. 

Dr. Hosack presented to the society, as 
a donation from Sir James Edward Smith, 
the distinguished President of the Linnean 
Society of London, Hortus Gramineus 
Woburnensis, or an account of the re- 


sults of experiments on the produce and. 


nutritive qualities of different grasses and 


Nov. 


other plants, used as the food of the 
more valuable domestic animals; this: 
work is in one volume, large folio, and 
illustrated with dried specimens of the 
plants, upon which these experiments in- 
stituted by the Duke of Bedford were 
made. Whereupon, on motion of Dr. 
Francis, it was resolved, that the thanks 
of this society, be voted to Dr. Smith, for 
his very valuable and acceptable donation. 
At this meeting, C. A. Busby, Esq. 
architect, and Wm. Marret, 
cian, were elected resident members; 
and, as honourary members, Robert 
Brown, F. R. 8S. F. UL. S. F. A. S. 
London, and George Currir, of the Roy- 
al Institute of France, F. R. S. &c. &e. 


Arr. 10. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the Lordcn Gazette some extracts 
have been published of the journal of 
Lieut. Kotzebue, dated at Taleaguma on 
the coast of Chili, the 3d of March, and 
at Kamschatka the 10th of July, 1816. 
Lieut. K. is the navigator despatched by 
Count Romanzoff, to penetrate throug 
Beahring’s Straight into Baffins Bay. 

Mr. Ogilvie is delivering his orations in 


London. He is spoken of in terms of 


commendation. 


The late Richard Lovell Edgeworth 


has left memoirs of his life which will 
be given to the public. | 

rofessor Jameson of Edinburgh is 
preparing for publication, in two vols. oc- 
tuvo, a treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography. | 

Miss A. M. Porter, author of the 
Recluse of Norway, &c. &c. is preparing 
for publication the Knight of St. John, a 
Romance. 

FRANCE. 

The French government is proceeding 
in a spirited manner with the Grand Des- 
cription of Egypt, begun by order of Bo- 
naparte. It is an immensely expensive 
work. 


M. De Latanpr, one of the directors | 


of the Museam of Natural History, is pre- 
paring for a new voyage for the promo- 
tion of that science. During a short ex- 
cursion to Brazil he collected more than 
10,900 zoological subjects. 
GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria has availed 
himself of the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, the Arch-duchess Leo- 
poldine, with the Prince Royal, of Brazil, 


to despatch a number of scientific persons 


and artists, in her suite to that country. 
Among these genflemen are Dr. Miron, 

M. GatTerer, M. Enpvus, M. Scuert, 

Professor Pout, &c. M. Scurerser di- 
rector of the Imperial Cabinet of Natural. 
History is appointed to write the history 

of the voyage. Mess. Srix and Mar- 

TINS, members of the Academy of Sci- 

ences at Munich, have joined the expedi- 

tion. | 

The Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Saxe- 
Gotha have considerably augmented the 
revenues of the university of Jena. 

FREDERICK BucHuo Ltn editsa month- 
ly publication in Berlin, entitled “ Journal 
for Germany. The contents are histori- 
cal and political. Its cireulation is exten- 
sive. 

RUSSIA. 

The university of Dorpat, in Livonia, 
contains at this time $00 students. The 
library of this institution contains 80,000 
volumes. 

ITALY. 


M. Micnete Lront bas lately trans- 


lated Goldsmith’s T'raveller into Italian 

verse. Mawe’s Travelsin Brazil have also 

lately been translated into Italian. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

C. Wiley and Co. of New-York, have in 
press, Florula Ludoviciana, or a Flora of 
the State of Louisiana, translated, revised 
and improved from the French of C. C. 
Rosin, by C. 8S. Rarrvesque, member of 
the Royal Institute of Naples, of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
York, &c. &e. 

C. Wiley and Co. will soon publish 
the ‘ Balance of Confort,’ a novel by the 
author of ‘ Paired, not Matched.’ | 
_ AGrk and Merrvin, of New-York, have 
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ip press, a Geographical and Statistical 
View of the United States of America, 
and of South America; to which will be 
added, the Emigrants’ Travelling Com- 

ion to the Western Country, by Wil- 
‘iam Darby, author of a Statistical Sur- 
vey and Map of Louisiana. 

irk and Mercein, of New-York, have 
in press, A sketch of the Military and 
Political Power of Russia, in the year 
1817. 

We have begun a review of this very 
interesting Politica! Essay, from an En- 
glish copy, and shall probably introduce 
the subjects of which it treats to the con- 


sideration of our readers in our next 


number. 
F. Nichols proposes publishing, by sub- 
ecription, a large Collection of Algebrai- 


cal examples and Problems, for the use: 


of Students in Colleges, by the Rev. M. 
Bland, A. M. of the University of Cam- 
bridge in England. Subscriptions for 
the work are received in New-York by 
Kirk and Mercein, and D. D. Arden. 

Thomas BR. Peters of Philadelphia, 


Counseller at Law, is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Biographical Memoir of the late 
Major General Anthony Wayne, Cow 
mander of the armies of the Uanireu 
States, &c. 
“This work willbe principally compiled. 
from an extensive collection of original 
and hitherto unpublished documents, 
(committed, for the purpose, to Mr. Pe- 
ters by Isaac Wayne, Esq. the son of the 
late General,) consisting of his corres- 
pondence with the most conspicuous 


characters of our Revolutionary War, | 


and of other valuable papers relating 
to that interesting period of American 
History. 

Mr. Peters solicits the communication 
of materials subservient to the design now 
announced, from those who, with him, re- 
gard it as a duty to rescue from oblivion 


and record in a permanent form every | 


memorial of those illustrious men, to 
whom we are indebted for freedom and 
happiness, which may yet survive in the 


memory of cotemporaries, or be locked | 


up in perishable manuscripts,” 


Art. 11. RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. - 


| GERMANY. 

out Germany to unite the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches into one Com- 
munion, which isto be denominated the 
Evangelic Church. The spirit of the times 
favours so important and desirable a mea- 
sure. 

RUSSIA. 

From the lust report of the Commit- 
tee of the Russian Bible Soeicty, it ap- 
pears that the Society, since its com- 
mencement, has published, or is engaged 
in publishing, forty three editions of the 
Saered Scriptures, in seventeen different 
languages, forming a total of 196,000 
copies. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The Rev. Noah Worcester, correspond- 
ing Seeretary of the Massachusetts Peace 
Soelety, having addressed a letter to 
the Emperor of Russia in reference to 
the objects of that association, has receiv- 
ed the following reply to his communi- 
cation. 

S1r---Your letter in behalf of the Mas- 
sachusetis Peace Society, with the books 
accompanying it, were received. The 
object which this philanthropic institu 
tion has in view, tle dissemination of the 
principles of peace and amity among 
men, meets my cordial approbation. My 


endeavours to porns peace and good 
will among the nations, are ; already 
known; and the power and influence 
which Almighty God has committed to 
me shall ever be employed, I trust, in 
striving to secure to the nations the bless- 
ings of that peace which they now enjoy. 


Considering the object of your Society, 
the promotion of peace among mankind, , 


as one so eminently congenial to the spi- 
rit of the Gospe} of Jesus Christ, I have 
judged it proper to express these my sen- 


timents respecting your labours, in an- 


swer to your communication to me on 
this subject. 
ALEXANDER. 
To Rev. Noah Worcester, See’ry =. 
of Mass. Peace Society. . 
St. Petersburg, July 4, 1817. 
—ofo— 


On Wednesday, the 17th of September, 
the Rev. David M. Smith was ordained 
at Lewiston, to the work of the gospel 
ministry, by the Presbytery of Niagara, 


and installed Pastor of the Presbyterian 


congregation in thai place. 

The Rev. Calvin Colton was ordained 
as an Evangelist, by the Presbytery of 
Niagara, at the same time and place. 

On the 1st Oct. the Rey. Stephen Bai- 
ley ‘vas installed over the Congregation- 
al Church in Raymond, (N. HS 
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The Rev, John Bb. Blake has been in- 
ducted as Rector of St. Paul’s Church in 
North Providence. 

The Rey. Mr. Olney has been admit- 
ted to the order of Priests at the same 


Dramatic 


Nov, 
place, by the Right Rev, Bishop Gris 


wold. 
A new church for Universalists, in Bos- 


ton, has been dedicated to the service of 
God. | 


12. DRAMATIC CENSOR, 


NEW-VORK THEATRE. 
September 25. 
Town and Country—Bold Buccaniers. 

ro only difference that we noticed in 

the cast of this stock-piece, was Mr. 

Simpson’s personation of Reuben Glenroy. 

We approved the change. Mr. Simpsongex- 

hibited a degree of feeling with which Mr. 

Robertson's pompous monotony is wholly 

incompatible. We wish somebody could be 
found to play Plastic. 


September 26. 
Henry IVtk.— Tis ali a Farce. 

Mr. Hilson’s Falstaff was a creditable per 
formance. We should probably have ad- 
mired it more had we not taken our first 
stage impression of the fat knight from 
Cooke. The comparison which we could 
not but institute, was unfavourable to our en- 
joy ment of Mr. Hilson’s humour. Mr. Pritch- 
tard ranted unnecessarily in Hotspur. By 
raising his voice too high, he lost its manage- 
ment, and was not able to give that force 
to his periods which results from marked 
emphasis. He seldom errs from excess of 
animation, but whenever he attempts to be 
animated, his effort discovers itself in the ele- 
vation of his tones, rather than in variation 
of feature or muscular movement. 


| September 27. 
Soldier’s Daughter—My Grandmother. 
September 29. 
Busy Body.—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
This comedy as it was performed, seemed 
a mere farce in five acts. The Jnnkeeper's 
Daughter is a new meto-drama, and was 
received with great applause. - The story of 
it if the same, in its principal features, as that 
which forms the ground-work of one of 
Southey’s most beautiful ballads, the “ Ma- 
niac.”” We cannot but regard the me!o-drama 
as the fruit of a bad taste; but we think this 
of the Innkeeper's Daughier, as little objec- 
tional as any: no horses or cattle of any kind 
are introduced, to rival the two-legged he- 
roes of the sock or buskin, and in the final 
distribution of rewards and punishments, a 
laudable attention has been paid to the prin- 
ciples of poetical justice. Moreover, the 
scenery prepared on the present occasion, is 
most strikingly fine and appropriate, and does 
the greatest credit to Messrs. Holland, Ro- 
bins, and assistants. The piece was well 
cast, and the three principal parts, Harrop, 


Rickard, ang Mary, were Well played by Af. 


Pritchard, Mr. Simpson, and Mrs. Dasles, 
Mr. Darley, also, in Hans Xeisler, entertain- 
ed us by his performance and the quaintness 
of his costume. We must not omit to men- 
tion, and with praise, Mr. Robertson in Monck- 
ton; Mr, Bancker, who was very useful, and 
active in Edward Harrop; Mr. Williams in 
William, who, though he had but little to say 
and do, said and did that little with a discre~ 
tion uncommon in him; Mr. Baldwin in 
Langley, who played the part of the mean, 
cowardly, selfish, unprincipled magistrate, 
with much good discernment of the charac- 
ter, and Mr. Jones in Tricksey, who repre- 
sented the stony-hearted, avaricious agent of 
the excise with very tolerable success. Mrs, 
Wheatley in Marian was very judicious, and 
represented so as to interest the feelings con- 
siderabl , the faithful but oppressed wife, and 
the tender, apprehensive mother. 


September 30. 
Rivals. —Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

Mr. Spiller made his first appearance this 
season, in Acres. He was received with evi- 
dent satisfaction by the audience, and per- 
formed this whimsical part in a spirited 
nianner. 


October I. 
Apostate.— Padlock. 


October 
Jane Shore.—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


October 8. 
Heir at Law.— Killing no Murder. 

Mr. Spiller played Dr. Pangloss with great 
comic effect. Mr. Hilson was capital in Ese 
kiel Homespun; and Mr. Barnes personated 
Lord Duberly to the life. Mr. Simpson as 
Dick Dowlas, was hardly ungainly enough iu 
the Attorney’s apprentice, and dressed with 
too much propriety as a man of fashion, for 
anew made gentleman. Mrs. Baldwin was 
an excellent representative of Lady Duberly; 
Mrs. Williams made a first and tavourable 
appearance in Cicely Homespun. In fact, with 
the exception of Mr. Williams's Morland, the 
‘piece went off with creat eclal. 


October 4. 
-Ipostate— Wags of Windsor. 
| October 6. 


The Will.—The Ravens. 
The Will is an and amusing 
‘Comedy; is very Mitte taintedt th comparigva 
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with some that are occasionally brought for- 
ward, with impure ideas or indelicate lan- 

age; and was very well represented. Mr. 

impson in Howard, and Mr. Barnes in Str 
Solomon Cynic, acquitted themselves with es- 
pecial ability. Mr. Pritchard did not throw 
sufficient vigour into his personation of Man- 
deville, which it was in his power to have 
rendered quite an interesting character. Miss 
Johnson in Albina Mandeville, played with 
unequal success. - In passages of her perform- 
ance, she was, however, very happy; _parti- 
cularly in old Copsley’s cottage, as Herbert ; 
and generally, in the expression of her jea- 
lousy of Cicely. | 
_ Fhe Ravens was brought out this evening 
for the first time, and was dismissed with 
deserved condemnation. Of the perform- 
ance we have little to say, except that it was 
certainly better than the piece; which was 
intended by the author for a master-piece of 
terrible pathos, but failed entirely. 
October 7: 

Fhe Slave.— 
 "Phis was, to us,a very disagreeable piece ; 
foo much in opposition to the prejudices 
of education, as to plot; and too poorly 
written to furnish any remuneration to our 
feelings. 
October 8. 
Apostate.—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 

_ This tragedy has been often repeated, and 
on the whole, with increased excellence. It 
is well cast, and we doubt if it can be as well 
ae by any company in the United States. 

till, however, the performance is open to 
objection. Mrs. Barnes in Florinda, though 
she certainly displays fine talents and a dis- 
criminated and tasteful conception of the 
character, does, as certainly, sometimes rant ; 
so do they all—all overstep the modesty of 
nature, at times, and detract much from the 
general merit of the representation. With 
regard to Mr. Pritchard's Pescara, though he 
has acquired much credit and added much, 
and deservedly, to his reputation by his per- 
sonation of this character, yet we think he 
has not apprehended it with the nicest accu- 
racy. He has given to Pescara too much 

ion, too much heat~-made him too sub- 

Fect to impuise, to suit the design of the au- 
thor, who we believe, intended to draw, with 
his utmost ability, a cool deliberate villain of 
the first water; and if he has not given him 
phlegm, he has given him so much self-pos- 
session as to look very much like it. ‘There 


2s a bitter, cool scorn in Pescara’s treatment 


of Hemeya, which we should like to see 
more strongly marked in Mr. Pritchard's per- 
formance, which, though good, he might 
easily make better. Mr. Simpson, in Hemeya, 
pleyed in a very good medium style ; but it 
Fequires the first rate talents—all that is great 
in intellect, vehement in passion, and princely 
in stature and motion, to do justice to this 
character. Mr. Robertson in Malec, was very 


well prepared in costgme, and had studied 


the character with some success, but his mo- 
notony, his eternal emphasis, his whipped-up 
sort of energy, that resembles the ‘ fore’d gout 
of a shuffling nag,’ renders it,impossible that 
he should ever suit a discriminating audience 
in Malec. Indeed tragedy is not the scene 
for Mr. Robertson. Comedy is his forte, and 
we are confident, that if he would cultivate 
his comic talents, that he would seon rival 
the first comedians in the country. 


October 9. 
She Would and She Would not.—Wood- 
man’s Hut. 
_ This is a tolerable comedy, and was tole- 
rably represented. Mrs. Darley had a manful 
air in Hypolita, but did not sufficiently dis- 


_gyis® her voice when she assamed the garb. 


of acavalier. Her shrill piping must) have 
betrayed her sex to any one-not wilfully deaf 
to its evidence. Mrs. Williams in Flora, 
had she felt a little more at ease in \her:mas- 
culine attire, would have passed very well 
for a gallant. 

October 10. 

Isobella.— Highland Reel. 
We have heretofore noticed the perform- 
ance of this tragedy with high approbation. 
Mrs. Barnes in Isabella, displayed talents of 
the highest order: she was well supported 
by Mr. Simpson in Biron, and Mr. Robertson 
in Villeroy. 

October 11: 

Virgin of the Sun.—Poor Soldier. - 

October 12. 

Tempest.— Apprentice. 
We had looked forward with some y 

anticipations to the revival of this drama, but 
were, in many respects disappointed in its re- 
presentation. There isa great deal of ribald- 
ry in the interpolations of Dryden, whieh 
might easily have been dispensed with, and 
which it was unpardonable to retain, The 
dialogue between Miranda and Dorinda is 
in the most indecent strain. Nothing but 
respect for the feelings of the ladies who filled 
those characters prevented the respectable 
part of the audience from testifying their dis- 
epprobation. Another capital defeet ia the 
performance was in the cast of the parts. If 
Mrs. Darley can personate,. Hypolito—which 
she did not—it is impossible for Mrs. Barnes 
to play Derinde. By a transposition, both 
characters would be perfect. Miss Johnson 
is a very ‘dainty,’ 4riel. Pritchard did ex- 
tremely well in Prospero. Barnesin Stephano, 


-made a most magnificent sot, and. Hilson in 


Caliban, a truly ‘ delicate’ monster.’ 


October 14 
Tempest—Alladdin. 
ets October 15. 
Tpestate.— Shipwreck. 4 4 
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October 16. 
Wild Oats—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
October 17. 
Columbus.— Sleep-Walker. 
October 18. 
‘Castle-Spectre.—Children in the Wood. | 
7 October 20. 


Love in a Village —’Tis all a Farce. 
The first appearance of Mr. Incledon in 
America in the character of Hawthorn, being 
announced in the bills, the house was crowd- 
ed long before the rising of the curtain. This 
veteran singer was, however, too much affec- 
ted by a consciousness of the extent of public 
expectation, and his own responsibility, to be 
able to fulfil the one or do justice to the other. 
He gave, nevertheless, some evidence of 
those powers which have gained him so high 
@ reputation in England, and was particular- 
] admired in the song of ‘My Dolly was the 
airest thing,’ &c. As an actor out of his 
songs, he is every way indifferent. 

The very circumstance which depressed 
Mr. incledon, inspired the other performers. 
Mr. Darley sung remarkably well in Young 
Meadows.—Mr. Barnes gave us Justice Wood- 
cock with great spirit and fidelity —Mr. Bald- 
win obtained much credit in Hodge—and Mr. 
Bancker looked. and behaved very well in 
Eustace. Miss Johnson sung charmingly in 
Rosetta-——and Miss Dellinger, better than 
usual: in Lucinda. Mrs. Baldwin’s Deborah 
Woodcock was in her happiest manner, and 
we certainly never saw so much good acting 
in Mrs, Groshon, as she exhibited this evening 
in Margery. 


October 21. 
Lhe Waterman—What’s Nexi—T he 
Quatker. | 


October 22. 
Apostate-—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


October 23. 


Robbers.—Maid and Magpie. 


October 24. 
Maid of the Mill.— Animal Magnetism. 


October 25. 
She Would and She Would Not.— Aladdin. 


, October 27. 

Beggar's Opera.—Mhdnight Hour. 
Mr. Incledon’s performances in some of 
the above pieces, which we have not room 
to notice, having obtained great eclat, the 
house was crowded to-night, to witness 
another exhibition of his talents, Such, 
however, was the disgust produced by the 
representation of this vulgar. and. licentious 
burletta, that the curtain dropt amidst, the 


hisses of the audience. Mr .Incledon presented _ 
himself after the play, with an American pa- 
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Noy, 


triotic song of British manufacture, which 
the house were polite enough to encore. But 
in no part of the entertainment had scope 
been given to those powers. which the com- 
pany had assembled. to admire. A call soon 
became general for ‘ Black-ey’d Susan,’ but 
no regard was paid to this expression of the 
public wish. The curtain rose for the farce, 
but the cries of Off! Off! were so loud that 
Mr. Simpson at last, came forward to inquire 
the pleasure of the company. ‘ Black ey’d Su- 
san’ was the answer. Mr. Simpson replied 
that Mr. Incledon had left the Theatre, and 
even were he present, was too much ex- 
hausted by his previous exertions to be able 
to comply with the desire of the house. The 
manner as well as the matter of this tardy 
excuse was unsatisfactory. The disturbance 
continued, though the farce proceeded. In 
the mean time the watchmen were called in, 
armed with their magic wands, to keep the 
peace. Such an attempt to intimidate serv- 
ed only to excite the indignation of the audi- 
ence. The hisses and groans, and calls, 
lasted for a long time after the curtain fell. 
The house thinned by degrees. Some of the 
loiterers were taken into custody, and others, 
who were accused of treating the representa- 
tives of the laws with disrespect, were arrest- 
ed the next day, and bound over to keep the 


peace. 


October 28. 

Poor Soldier.—Critic.—Turnpike Gate. 

The house manifesting some displeasure on 
the appearance of Mr. Simpson this evening, 
that gentleman advanced and stated that 
he bad understood, that a report had gone 
abroad that he bad made use of disrespectful 
language on the last night—he declared him- 
self incapable of a sentiment of disrespect to- 
wards the New-York audience, before whom 
he had been for eight years, and from whom 
he had received favours which he could nev- 
er forget. With this apology the house seem- 
ed perfectly content, and the performances 
went on as usual. 

We have endeavoured to give an impartial 


_ account of this fracas. We shall now offer 


our opinion on the whole affair. On the ques- 
tion of legal righi there can be no doubt. An 


~ action could not be maintained against the 


managers for not giving what they did not 
advertise to give :—Every boy knows this, 
But in speaking of the rights of the public in 
the Theatre, no one who knows what he is 
talking about, has any reference to the 


_ statute-book. There is a tacit convention 


between the managers and the audience, 
Which an intelligent public know how 
to enforce. Custom and common sense 
regulate this understanding. In England, 
where Theatres are established under pa- 
tents, the public insist upon an adherence to 
usage. They would not suffer the slightest 


_variation.in the-price of ticket, or in. the ar- 


rangeménts of the house, on the opening of 


the new. Theatre at Drury-Lane—though no- 


body pretended to.dispute the /egal title of 
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the proprietors to their own building. In this 
city there is no patent to be obtained for the 
opening of a Theatre, but there are means, 
equally efficacious, of obtaining an exclusive 
privilege of amusing the public with dramatic 
representations. An astute manager may 
purchase the lease of a rival establish- 
ment, may contrive to break up a Circus, 
and may prevail on popular singers not to 
give Concerts on their own account. A vir- 
tual monopoly may in this way be acquired, 
and the public left to Hobson’s choice. A 
manager who should contrive such a scheme 
and carry it into effect, would stand pre- 
cisely in the same relation with his audience 
that the manager of Drury-Laie does. Such 
a state of things it isto be hoped is far off 
from us—but should it ever arrive, we trust 
there is spirit enough in this community to 
found a Theatre, which should not become 
private property, nor fall under improper 
management. 

In regard to the merits of the present con- 
troversy, we think the managers ought to 
have been very glad to buy off the disgrace 
of bringing out the Beggar’s Opera, at the ex- 
pense of a song. Mr. Simpson’s apology is 
very well as far as it goes. but contains no ex- 
cuse for not offering to notify to Mr. Incledon 
the commands of the house, or stating, (a fact 
which has never come out directly through 
the managers,) that Mr. Incledon had been re- 
quested to volunteer the song, before the call 
of the house, but declined on the ground of 
indisposition. The audience would very easi- 
ly have dispensed with Mr. Incledon’s song, 
and very readily have accepted any other 
which might have been tendered, as an evi- 
dence of a desire to consult their wishes. It 
was the apparent disregard of their feelings 
which roused their resentment. But admit- 
ting Mr. Simpson’s atonement to have been 
ample, Mr. Price has made no expiation for 
a much more serious offence. It is under- 
stood that it was he who attempted to over- 
awe the expression of public opinion by the 
introduction of the police officers—a pro- 
ceeding equally ill-judged and indecorous, 
and which in any other theatre than ours, 
would infallibly have bred a riot. And though 
it would be unfair to charge him with hav- 
ing turned in his scene shifters, candle-snuf- 
fers, and supernumeraries to break that peace 
which the civil authority was charged with 
preserving, it was at least incumbent on him 
to restrain such people from committing vio- 


lence upon the persons of spectators. Yet as’ 


the public have chosen to let the matter rest 
here, we have no inclination to agitate it 
anew. On the contrary, we are pleased to 
discover so many virtues in the “ New-York 
audience.” After giving abundant proofs of 
their patience, they may well get credit for 
their charity. One thing is certain, either the 
house is satisfied with Mr. Price, or Mr. Price 
satisfies the majority of those who compose it. 

We have felt it our daty to express the sen- 
timents we entertain on this, as om every 
other subject that comes under Gur cigni- 


any Yeserve. We wish well Belecurs, and the Rovers of the drama. 


to the Theatre, and we have no personal en- 
mity towards the managers, with whosecom 
duct generally we are content. It isthe im 
portance which we attach to the stage, that 
renders us anxious that the public should not 
lose that beneficial contro! over’ it which we 
think justly belongs to them :—And believe 
ing as we do, that the public had a perfect 
ye to have prevented the representation 
of the Beggar’s Opera altogether, and that 
they would have done well to exercise it, we 
cannot but regard the arrogant behaviour 
of Messrs. Price and Simpson, as wholly un 
coming persons in their situation. 
BOSTON THEATRE. 
October 6. 


School for Scandal.— Honest "Thieves. 


October 8. 
The Heir at Law.—Love Laughs at Lock- 


October 
Macheth.—The Day qfter the Wedding. 


October 10. 


Town and Country.—Love, Law, and 
Physve. 


October 13,-.. 
Pizarro.— Killing no Murder...» 


October 15, 
The Poor Woodman’s 


October 16." 
Manuel.—(1st time) The Bee Hive: 


October 17..." 
The Soldier’s Daughter.—My Spouse & FE. 


October 20. 
Manuel_— Frightened to Death. - 
This elegant Theatre has been essentially” 
improved. since the last season, by new in- 
terior arrangements and decorations; and the 
company of performers has received avery 
considerable accession of histrionick ability. 
Mr. Dickson, one of the co-partners in the 
management, aud a valuable actor, having 
retired from his public employments, Mr. 
Duff has become his successor in both capa- 
cities. The theatrical corps at present, con- 
sists of Messrs. Duff, Brown, Green, Bernard, 
Bray, Hughes, Drummond, Adamson, Pelby, 
Wheatly, &c. and Mesdames Powell, Duff, 
Wheatly, Barnes, Brown, Bray, Drummond, 
&c. Mr. Dorr, abstracting alittle for his in- 
accuracy, and more for his air of pretension, 
is a highly meritorious actor, but not in the 
parts in which he supposes his excellence to’ 
consist. He aims to strut in imperial trage- 
dy robes, and it must be confessed they are 


not always unbecoming ; but his great,forte 


lies in’ a different path, in the Rangers, the 
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Mr. Brown arrived here from England 
during the last season, and is a very diligent 
and attentive performer. He possesses much 
versatility of talent ; never rising however to 
the height of tragic grandeur, but maintain- 
ing the level of gentlemanly propriety, chast- 
ness and accuracy, in the various characters 
he assumes, 

Mr. Green, an actor, well known upon the 
southern boards, is remarkable for his gene- 
ral and multifarious powers, without being 
particularly excellent, excepting in a few per- 
sonations. His playing evinces feeling, and 
capacity ; but his voice, deficient in harmo- 
nious intonation and extent, refuses to en- 
force the conceptions of his imagination. 
He performs with equal respectability in 
tragedy, and the high wrought characters of 
comedy ; but in the extravagant humours of 
Jow farce, his drollery degenerates into gri- 
mace, and he becomes constrained in his ac- 
tion, and indefinite in his delineation. 

Mr. Bernard, has long stood his ground 
as the best comedian on the American Stage, 
in certain respects. His Major O'Flaherty, 
Lovegold, Lord Ogleby, and parts of that ele- 
vated and niarked peculiarity have probably 
never been excelled since the time of Kine, 
and in America have never been equalled. 
Nor should histalents in performing rustics 
be forgotten ; there never was a better Far- 
mer Ashfield, and although in Robert Tyke 
he may have found a rival in Mr. Hilson, yet 
let not - 

“Old Timotheus yield the prize, 
“ But both divide the crown.” 

Mr. Bernard is not yet so much impaired 
in his intellectual or physical powers, but 
that he can generally distance most of the 
competitors who run the race of excellence 
against him. 

«Mr. Bray is an actor of much merit in 

Tticular branches of low comedy. Inthe 

umpkin, simpleton, and characters in which 
the defects of general nature form the pecu- 
liarities, his powers are evinced, in a more 
striking manner, than in those, where the 
whims and eccentricities of the mere indi- 
vidual predominate. 

Of Mr. Hughes it is not the least merit 
that he is rising, from mediocrity towerds 
excellence, in tlie path which he follows. In 
the representation of stedfast old men, of the 
Friendlys, and sedate monitors of the stage, 
his abilities are to be discovered. 

Mr. Drummond and Mr. Pelby are, ac- 
cording to the green room phraseology, the 
walking gentlemen of the stage. The form- 
er has an air of sickening affectation, which 
any talents that he possesses cannot redeem 
from censure ; and the latter, by bestowing 
great attention upon his study, aud iearning 
to acquire the ease of the man of fashion, 
will no longer commit solecisms, either in 
language or manner. In justice we ought to 
observe that he is daily improving, and the 
effect of his diligence is evident. 

Mr. Adamson, a new performer from the 
Charleston theatre, has performed Ezekiel 
Homespun with much intpression as fo feeling 


Ney, 


and conception, but he had no dialect. It ig 
impossible to give a settled opinion with re- 
gard to him. The same observation may be 
applied to Mr. Wheatly, who made his ap- 
pearance for the first time, we believe on any 
stage, in Careless, in the School fur Scandal. 
It is surprising what the habit of performing, 
and a minute attention to stage business will 
effect in building up the reputation of a man 
who begins even a bad actor. 

Mrs. Powell, an actress, who has for twenty 
years filled the most difficult characters of 
the drama upon the Boston stage, continues 
occasionally to perform. Respectable in re- 
gard to talent, she never offends the spectator 
by extravagant errors, and singularly atten- 
tive to her professional reputation, she is sure 
never to neglect her costume, nor to be de- 
ficient in memory. 

Mrs. Duff has improved since she played 
in Boston some years ago, when she was an 
interesting woman, and is now an interesting 
performer. She possesses pathos, and having 


the command of a powerful and harmonious. 


voice, she frequently produces great effect. 

Mrs. Wheatly has talents of no common 
order. Lively in,ber deportment, and pow- 
erful in the personification of comic charac- 
ters, sustaining them with a rich colouring, 
and never flagging attention to their spirit, 
she is a valuable acquisition to this theatre. 
In the fine lady, however, she fails in her 
manner, which is deficient in refinement; a 
reijuisite so essential, that without it the cha- 
racter is destroyed. We wonld extend this 
hint into a further intimation, that all the 
points of repartee, and the insinuations of the 
double entendre, are sharper in proportion 
as they are polished. 

“ As in smooth cil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set ; 

Their want of edge, from the offence is seen, 

Both pain us least when exyuisitely keen.” 

Mrs. Barnes is a natural and very merito- 
rious actress “in privileged old maids and 
disappointed widows.” Few performers are 
more useful, and few more deserving of ap- 
plause than this lady, for her spirited style of 
playing, and her vituperative energy of voice. 

Mrs. Brown, without possessing striking 
excellence, is an actress of no inferior pow- 
ers in nearly the same line of character in 
which Mrs. Barnes excels. Mrs. Brown's 
manner, however, is better adapted to high, 
than to low life. 

Mrs. Bray is a lively little villager, who 
performs with effect, and Mrs. Drummond, 
if she would infuse more life into her man- 
ner, more manner into her action, and more 
sound into her voice, would render her 
pretty person and face highly acceptable to 
the public. 

The record, at the head of the present pa- 
per will show that very little novelty, thongh 
some variety of entertainment has been 
brought forward since the opening. 

The annuncifation of Mr. Duffin Macbeth, 
attracted the curiosity of a large number of 

rsons.. He sustained the part with spirit, 
iteccurery of pertgption wes ob- 
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served throughout the performance. Great 
beauties frequently redeemed trifling errors ; 
and sometimes in the midst of the most obvi- 
ous misconceptions, a brilliant light would 
appear to illumine the surrounding darkness. 
Mr. Duif’s principal fault appeared to be a 
inisappreliension of the whole scope of the 
character of Macheth, and a want of compre- 
hension of all the emotions which are sup- 
posed to agitate him in many situations. 
Another error is to be remarked in the swell- 
ing utterance with which he gives familiar 
orders to his servants. The words, 

“Go bid thy mistress when the drink is ready 
She strike upon the beil.” 

and, ** Get thee lo Sed,” were declaimed to the 
servants with the energy of violent passion. 
That difficult: soliloquy beginning, If i were 
done, when ‘lis done, was not understood clear- 
ly, and the meaning was indefinitely convey- 
ed: but’ we have no furtier room to point out 
either particular beauties or defects. 

The play of the Poor Gentleman, by G. 
Colman the younger, was excellently well 
east, and admirably performed ; and would 
have convinced us, if any confirmation were 
required, of the superior talents of this com- 
pany for the represetation of comedy, rath- 
er than of tragedy. Messrs. Bernard, Green, 
Brown, Dykes, and Huyhes, were all excellent 
in their respective characters. Under this 
head we should not omit to mention the 
characteristical perfurmauce by Mr. Bray of 
Lord Duberly in the Heir at Law. 
we believe is new to him, and he surpasses, 
deducting a little for too much grimace, any 
performer we have ever seen “ enact it.” 

The tragedy of Manuel, we presuine, does 
not require a description, cither of its cha- 
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The part 


racters or plot. The intrigue is not well de- 
signed by the author, and can claim very lit- 
tle merit in the dnravelling. ‘There is no un- 
certainty from the beginning, with regard to 
the real murderer of Alonzo, and we are, of 
course, not struck with surprise at the detec- 
tion of De Zelos by means of the dagger.— 
This play has many poetical, but not many 
dramatic beauties ; and it is remarkable, that 
some of the most splendid passages, rather 
rétard, than assist the progress of the fable, 
and are too declamatory for the develope- 
ment of chturacter. 

In consequence of such prevaling faults, it 
can easily be surmised that the tragedy would 
not excite much interest iu the representa- 
tion. It did not. 

Mr. Duff did his best with the part of Manu- 
el, and contrived to revive the impression of 
the character of King Lear, which produced 
an association by no aivans favourable to the 
character represented. There are expressions 
in this production obviously copied from 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists, and in 
situations where their value ts very apparent. 

Mr. Brown grappled with De Zecdos, and 
succeeded in achieving a conquest, and Mrs. 
Duff was also successfulin Vicloria. As to 
Torrismond, by Mr. Drummond, and Ximena 
by his wife, we have oaly to repeat that a 
natural niede of utterance will inform the 
auditor what the author intended ; but that 
alfectation of any sort is insufferable. In any 
play, but in a new one particularly, it is the 
duty of performers to suppose the audience 
never to have heard it before, and therefore 
the clearest conveyance of the sense is an 
absolute pre-requisite to their comprebension 
of its scope and character. 


-- 


Ant. 13. MONTHLY SUMMARY 
EUROPE. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The foreign relations of Great Britain have 
undergone no change since our last, though 
report still speaks of some negotiation being 
on foot with Spain, touching the South- 
American colonies. His Royal Highness, the 
Commander in Chief, has refused te grant 
leave to any British oflicer to proceed to 
South America for the purpose of joining the 
= and expressed surprise and dissatis- 

action that such application should be made. 
The prorogation of Parliament has been con- 
tinved from the 25th of August, to the 3d of 
November. Manufactures continue to in- 
crease-—wages have risen, and national 
industry is reviving. Manulactures of cotton 
and iron are particularly in demand. It is 
estimated that the cousumptioa of cotton, for 
the year 1817, will amount to ninety-two 
millions of pounds; the consumption for 
1816 is supposed to have fallen short of se 
venty-five millions of pounds. Cotton manu- 
factures have been sent to India, and a Glas- 
Vor. 11. 


OF POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


gow paper remarks, “it is a flattering cir- 
cumstance for our manufacturers, that the ex- 
portation of muglin to India from the Clyde, 
sold at such prices as to encourage a great 
extension of the trade; and consideravle 
sules to fancy muslins have recently been 
made for that market.” The harvest, also, 
is said to have been abundant, as well as 
of excellent quality. ‘The tin and copper 
mine in the parish of Redruther, which had 
been suspended for two years, has begun 
again to be worked. This is the only mine 
in the country that bas ever produced much 
cobalt, and from this, one stone has recently 
been taken, which weighed one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds. It 
is stated that there was imported from the 
United States of America into England, be- 
tween the Istfof September, 1816, and ihe 1st 
of Sept. 1917, no less than four bundred and 
ninety-three thousand, five hundred and four- 
teen barrels of fiour, which, with the grain 
imported from the same country, would be 
sufiicient to load two thousand seven hundred 
andtighty-six vessels ofone hundred tonserch. 
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Notwithstanding the disbursements from 
the treasury of Greenwich Hospital, which 
are necessarily very great, it has accumulated 
in the fires 323,760,000 of 3 per cent. stock. 
According to the books of the Hospital of the 
thirty-two thousand out-pensioners, now 
registered, from twelve to fifteen thousand 
are capable of active service afloat, and a 
further number, of shore or harbour service. 

The Tavistock canal, which was com- 
menced fourteen years ago, and forms a com- 
munication with ‘Temar, was opened on the 
25th August. It has cost £70,000. Upon 
the opening of it, a company of three or four 
hundred persons, in boats constructed of 
sheet-iron, passed through the tunnel, a dis- 
tance of a mile and three quarters under 
ground, beneath a ceiling of solid rock, at a 
depth of four hundred and fifty feet from the 
summit of the hill, accompanied on their 
passage by music, vocal and instrumental. 

A Syphon has been receatly invented, to be 
used, instead of pumps, for the purpose of wa- 
tering ships from a tank vessel. It is two feet 
and a half in diameter, and discharges twenty 
tons of water in an hour. 

The Bank of England has declared itself 
ready to pay cash, fromthe Ist of Oct..for 
all its notes dated privr to the Ist of January, 
1817; and has also agreed to receive the 
notes of the Bank of Ireland the same as its 
own. The lrish merchants heretofore, have 
been obliged to pay ten per cent. for the differ- 
ence of exchange. 

. Ireland, in addition to her recent distresses 
on account of the scarcity both of fovd and 
Jabour, and probably in consequence of that 
searcity, is now sullering from the ravages 
of an epidemical fever: among the victims 
of the disease is the celebrated Mr. Justice 
Osborn. 

The number of emigrants that sailed from 
Belfast for America, between the 17th of 
March and the 21st of August. is dated at two 
thousand one hundred and fifty-nine. 

Died.] At Piymouth, on the of Aug. 
Sir John Thomas Duckworth, G. C. B. Admi- 
yal of the White Squadron, €Commander-in- 
Chief of Plymouth, and M. P. for New Rom- 
ney. He was promoted to the rank of Rear 
Admiral of the Blue on the 14th of February, 
1799 ; was made a Vice Admiral on the 23d 
of April, 1504; and Admiral, on the 31st of 
July, 1¢10. On the seventh of February, 

866, he commanded the detachment of se- 
vensail ofthe line, two frigates, and two sloops, 
which engaged, in the bay of St. Domingo, 
a squadron of French ships, consisting of five 
sail of the line, (one. the Imperiale, a three 
decker,) (wo frigates, and a corvette, which 
he entirely defeated after an action of two 
hours.” Some years since, a pension of £1,000 
per antiiin was settled on him for his ser- 
vices. His only son, Colonel Duckworth, was 
killed in Spain, under Wellington. 

FRANCE. 

The election of deputies took place in 
France, in September:—the citizens were 
unger (0 cxcicise their new-found right of 


Nov. 


suffrage, and rallied round the polls in great 
numbers. 

A royal ordinance has been issued, for the 
purpose of forming, what are calied majorats, 
for the hereditary peerage. A majorat is an 
hereditary fief. No individual except eccle- 
siastics can hereafter be called to the house 
of peers, who has not obtained the king’s au- 
thority to form a majorat. These majorats 
are divided into three classes ; those attached 
to the title of Duke are to consist of property 
of not less than thirty thousand francs, annual 
value ; the majorat of a Marquis or a Count, 
of not less than twenty thousand francs, and 
that of a Viscount or Baron, of not less than 
ten thousand francs, annual value. 

Archbishop Talleyrand Perigord, Duke of 
Rheims, not the celebrated statesman, Tal- 
leyrand—Prince Benevento—has been ap- 


pointed to the See of Paris. 


Some disturbances are said to have broken 
out at Lyons, but subsided without the inter- 
ference of the military. Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr has succeeded the Duke of Feltres, iu 
the War department, upon the resignation of 
the latter; and Count Mole has been appointed 
secretary of the Marine department. Mar- 
shal Marmont has been appointed to the com- 
inand of the eighteenth military division, of 
which Lyonis is the head-quarters. Marshal 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, has taken the 
oath of fidelity to Louis, and has received a 
Marshal’s baton. The Count des Escotais 
has been appointed agent of the marine and 
commerce at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he isto reside. ‘The King has issued an ordi- 
nance for bringing into actual service the 
oilicers of the old army, whe were upon half 
pay. ‘lhe public sentiment is said to be un- 
dergoing a change, on the subject of religion, 
in some of the departments, in consequence 
of the exertions of Catholic missionaries. The 
French papers state, “around Nantz and 
Bourdeaux, nothing now so much attraets 
the attention of travellers, as the daily pil- 
grimages of repentant and converted atheists 
to crosses, erected by themselves to expiate 
their former crimes acainst religion. It is 
anticipated that the effect of this change will 
be favourable to social order and morality. 

General Debelle, whose sentence of death 
was commuted, by the king, into imprison- 
ment forten years, and who was confined in 
the citadel of Besancon, has received a free 
pardon. Itis said that he owes his liberty, as 
well as life, to the intercession of the Duke of 
Angouleme, who allowed him, out of his pri- 
vate purse, & pension during his imprison- 
ment. 

In consequence of the revival of manufac- 
tures in France, among other raw materials, 
iron isin great demand; this may also indi- 
cate a preparation for a state of national de- 
fence. Among other articles, French blue is 
said to be now manufactured at Paris, and af 
a quality superior to the Prussian blue. Al- 
though in some parts of France the drought 
has been excessive, yet, on the whole, the 
crops appeer tu ave been abundant, and of a 
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good quality ; a farmer in the neighbourhood 
of Neuville reaped more wheat this year 
on two acres and a half, than he reaped last 

ear on ten acres. The French frigate La 

leur de Lis has been recently burned at 
Toulon, supposed by design ; this vessel bad 
been prepared for a voyage of circumnavi- 
gation. 

Among the rarities at Paris. is a girl, 
who, though seven years old, is but eighteen 
inches high, and weighs only six pounds. 
She is well proportioned, and converses with 
ease and intelligence. 

Died.|_ At Agan, recently; Madame Su- 
sanna Toussaint, Louverture, widow of the 
celebrated General Toussaint, of St. Do- 
mingo, aged about 50 years. Her character 
was estimable. She has left two cons—Pla- 
cide and Saint Jean Louverture. The latter 
was placed in an English Academy, in 1804, 
where he has been educated at the expense of 
the British Government ; he is about twenty 
vears old. His elder brother remained in 
France, with his mother, and completed his 
studies at the Colonial College of Paris, 
where he received the rank of Chef d’Es- 
cadron. ‘There was another, Isaac, the 
oldest, who died some twelve years ago, in 
Belle-Isle, whither he was exiled. He was 
a captain in the French army at the time 
of his death. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts from Spain state that the new 
system of taxation is very popular, as_ well 
as productive ; that vessels are constantly ar- 
Fiving richly laden from Lima, Vera-Craz, 
Porto-Bello, Carthagena, Havana, and 
Manilla; that the crops are plentiful, and 
that manufactures and commerce are re- 
viving. The army and navy are said to be 
punctually paid, as also the dividends due to 
the public creditors, It is stated that 11,000 
panes troops are ordered to hold themselves 

n readiness for immediate embarkation to 
Buenos Ayres, to proceed against the insur- 
gents; and that the shipping is to be fur- 
nished them by the French Government, in 
consequence of an arrangement with the 
Court of Madrid. Ferdinand has ordered 
that all military men taken in arms, in South 
America ; all spies, all instigators to rebel- 
lion, and deserters from the royal standard, 
shall be tried by Court Martial, and promptly 
punished. All other offenders to be tried by 
civil process, but execution to take place 
according to the summary method of mili- 
tary law. 

On the 21st day of August the queen gave 
birth to an infanta, who has been christened 
by the name of Maria Isabella Louisa. 


ITALY. 

Two marriages have taken place in Flo- 
rence, Which will draw closer the relations 
of four courts. The prince of Carignan, of 
the blood royal of Sardinia will esponse 
the Archduchess ; Maria-Theresa, daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and niece 
to the Emperor of Austria; and the heredi- 


tary prince of Tuscany will marry the’ prin* 
cess Amelia, daughter of the king of Sax- 
ony. 

His Holiness the Pope and the King of 
France have entered into a convention for 
the advancement of the interests of the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion. 

The old king of Sardinia is said to have ta- 
ken the habit of St. lgna‘iaus, and dedicated 
himself entirely to the duties of religion. 

A fatal fever prevailed at Messina, in Au- 
gust last, on account of which, vessels from 
Sicily were refused pratique, at Malta, ¢. e. 
admission after having performed quarantine. 

It is asserted that the Lake of Canterno, 
called also Porciano, totally disappeared on 
the 24th of July, after a violent detonation. 
A large opening has been discovered at the 
bottom, through which probably the Water ran 
juto the crevices of the adjacent mountains. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The funeral obsequies of Madame de 
Stel were performed at Copet, not fay 
from Geneva, on the 28th of July. Her re- 
mains, at her own desive, were deposited 
along with those of her father and mother, 
Mouisieur and Madame Necker. The cere- 
mony was attended by great numbers from 
Geneva and its environs. Ip her will she 
made many beneficent appropriations to the 
poor. She left, it is saide above a million of 
dollars. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Messrs. Eustis and Gallatin, Ministers from 
the United States, are at the Hague, charged 
with the negotiation of a commercial con- 
vention. They have presented their creden- 
tials, and the king of the Netheriands has 
appointed commissioners to treat with them. 
The conferences have begun. 

The army of the Netherlands was in- 
spected in September; it is nearly 90,000 
strong. Emigrations continue from the 
countries on the Rhine ;—the emigrants 
shape their course for the southern and wes- 
tern parts of the United States of America. 
Seventeen distinguished French emigrants 
have been recently compelled to quit the Ne- 
therlands ; just as the general order issned, 
Count Regnault St. Jean d’Angely, arrived 
at Antwerp with his wife, but was obliged 
to depart, and it is supposed he will retreat 
to Russia, 

In the latter end of August and the begin- 
ning of September !40 vessels arrived at 
Amsterdam, laden with wheat and rye, 
chiefly from Russia and Prussia. Many al- 
so came, laden with buckwheat, barlev, 
beans, oats, and peas, The crop of potatoes 
in the Netherlands is uncommonly plentifal. 
It is one hundred years since the cultivation 
of the potatoe was introduced into the Ne- 
therlands by the bishop of Namur. 

The action brought by the Duke ef Wel- 
lington against M. de Buscher, the editor of 
“The Journal of East and West Flanders,” 
has been decided to be not maintainable, 
and the Duke has appealed. 
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Vaccination bas made such progress at 
Amsterdam, that out of a population of 
200,000 souls, not one wasaitacked with the 
small pox in the first quarter of the year 
1317. 

GERMANY. 

The Elector of Hesse. and the Hanse 
Towns, have acceded to the holy alliance. 
The Austrian Governinent has forbidden the 
exportation of warlike stores to any country 
in a state of insurrection. According to the 
last returns of the Austrian army, there are, 
of principal officers, 456 generals, and 380 
colonels of which, 321 generals, and 163 
colonels are unemployed. The infantry con- 
sists of 58 regiments of the line, 21 batialions 
of grenadiers, 17 frontier regiments, 1 regi- 
ment of ‘Tyrolese chasseurs, 12 battalions of 
chasseurs, and 5 garrison battalions: the 
cavalry is made up of 8 regiments of cuiras- 
siers, 6 regiments of dravoons, 7 regiments of 
light horse, 12 regiments of hussars, 4 regi- 
ments of hulans, and a corps of borse gendar- 

merie in Lombardy : the artillery comprises 
6 regiments of artillery, a corps of bom- 
bardiers, and 46 corps of garrison artillery: 
of engineers, there are 6 generals, 30 stalf- 
Officers, 102 superior officers, and corps of 
sappers and miners. The Austrian corps 
forming a part of the army of occupation in 
France, consists of 6 regiments of the line, 
2 battalions of chasseurs. 2 regiments of dra- 
goons, and 2 regiments of hussars. ‘The Aus- 
trian corps stationed inthe Kingdom of Na- 
~ consists of 3 regiments of infantry of the 
ine, and a regiment of dragoons. ‘The last 
= was expecied to return home in Octo- 
er. 

The Grand Dake of Mecklenburgh, Stre- 
itz, was married on the 12th of August, to 
the Princess Maria, daughter ofthe Landgrave 
Frederick of Hesse. Mass has been cele- 
brated throughout Austria, in tianksgiving 
for the abundant harvest of the year. 

DENMARR. 

The Danish government is said to be mak- 
ing great exertions to re-establish a navy; 
which at present, with the exception of some 
light vessels in the West-Indies, consists of 
the Phenix, sixty-four gun; Princess Char- 
hotte, sixty-four; a new ship just ready to 
launch, seventy-four; three new frigates, 
each thirty-six ; three brigs, fourteen ; and the 
keels of two more have just been laid, one 
to be a seventy-four, and the other a sixty- 
four gun ship. Denmark has obteined a loan, 
at Genoa, of 3,000,000 dollars. 

SWEDEN, 

Great efforts have been made in Sweden 
to introdnce among the people habits of the 
most frugal economy, and to this end, in 
some of the provinces sumptuary laws have 
been enacted ; bit it is said the government 
has begun to relax its non-importation laws. 

It is announced that Prince Oscar is to 
marry a German Princess. 

They continue to wo:k upon the grand ca- 
nal, between the North Sea and the Baltic. 
This caval commences at Gothenburg, and 
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will finish at Soederkoeping, an extent of 
thirty-six Swedish miles. The expense is es- 
timated at 7.500.000 crowns; more than half 
the canalis finished, and the whole will be 
completed in six or seven years. / 
RUSSIA. 
The Emperor Alexander is performing a 
tonr through the southern provinces of his 
extensive empire. He pays great attention 
to his army, and reviews his troops three or 
fourtimes a week. He has augmented the 
pay of both officers and soldiers. He is also 
increasing his navy. Great improvements 
also have been made in St. Petersburg since 
the Emperor's return from his travels. The 
Emperor, indeed, seems wholly occupied 
with public affairs, striving to develope, as 
fast as may be, the resources of his empire, 
and bring his means under his control. He 
has determined to make Helsingfors the capi- 
tal of Finland, instead of Abo, and accord- 
inzly has issued orders for all persons con- 
nected with the Government to go from Abo, 
aiter the Ist of October, to Helsingfors. This 
town. hitherto the capital of the province of 
Nylands, hasa commodious harbour in the Gulf 
of Finland. commanded by a powerful fortress 
The mother of the Emperor has presented 
to the young queen of Spain the grand dec- 
oration of the Order of St. Catharine, and 
the Emperor has appointed the Spanish mi- 
nister of foreign affairs (Pizarro) Chevalier of 
the order of St. Alexander. The Russian 
Envoy at Brazils is said to have taken offence 
and left that country. 

The diiferences between the Turks and 
the Russians, it is said, are likely to be amica- 
bly arranged, and a negociation is on foot, 
by which it will be agreed that the sublime 
Porte do permit all vessels to pass the Dar- 
danelles upon paying a moderate duty. Mr. 
Pinkney, the American ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, is treated with great distinction, and it 
is supposed that very important negotiations 
are in progress. 

A Prussian Princess arrived at St. Peters- 
burgh, on the 2nd of July, under an escort of 
forty thousand soliiiers, for the purpose of 
solemnizing her nuptials with the brother of 
Alexander. Before the ceremony could take 
place, however, it was necessary for her to 
make public renunciation of the religion in 
which she had been educated; in doing 
which, she is said to have fainted twice. Her 
aze is about eighteen years. * 

On the 2ist of June last, the ground of a 
village, a short distance from Abo, sudden! 
sunk to the depth of many fathoms, and took 
with it twelve houses, which were so entire- 
ly swallowed up, that no trace of them re- 
mained. A Similar event occurred in the 
same place in 1755 and 1786. This phe 
nomenon is ascribed to the swampy marsh 
upon which the village is built, and to the 
river which flows through it 

* TURKEY. 

Intelligence from Constantinople states, that 
the Kiaya Bay, or minister of the interior, bes 
been suddenly sent into exite—the cause is 
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hot known. The celebrated Servian chief, 
(zerny George, has been apprehended at Se- 
mendria, and beheaded. His skin was stuffed 
sith straw, and sent to Constantinople. This 
man had given the Turks much trouble in 
heir wars with the Servians, and he had al- 
‘ays received encouragement from Russia. 
he reason of his going to Semendria was 
that he had left there, in his flight from Ser- 
via some years before, the sum of 50.000 du- 
cats, and he went in disguise to recover it, 
and escape to Russia. A pretended friend, 
however, betrayed him. He was known to 
be an imperial Russian general, and was de- 
corated with the order of St. Ann. It is 
thought, therefore, that Alexander will re- 
venge his death, and protect his family. This 


extraordinary inan was born about the year . 


1770, not far from Belgrade, and reudered 
himself nemorable by the struggle which he 
maintained to free his country, Servia, from 
the yoke of the Ottomans. (tis figure was 
tall, but spare, and he wore a quieu which 
covered his whole back. His appearance dif- 
fered from that of a common peasant inno 
respect, except that he always wore a dag- 
gerand pistols His violent and stern tem- 
per early displayed itself. and hate for the 
Turks seems to have been born with him.— 
When guite young, meeting a ‘lurk in ihe 
street, who told him in an imperious tone to 
get out of his way, or he would shoot him, 
Czerny advanced upen him and laid him dead 
at hisfeet. Afier this he fled into Transylva- 
nia, and became an officer in the Austrian 
service, being then only 18 yearsold. Here, 
however, he did not long remain, but return- 
ing, in disgust, to his native country, he head- 
ed aband of robbers. at the head of which he 
severely harassed the Turks: he in his victory, 
sparing neither sex nor age. The Turks, in 
retaliation, condemned 26 Servians to death, 
and collected troops to attack Czerny’s band ; 
but the oppressed Servians, from all sides, 
flew to his standard, and the Turks were re- 
pulsed. His father renounced him, and set 
out for Belgrade to deliver him to the Turks. 
The son used every persuasion to make his 
father desist. but failing, shot him. On this 
account he obtained the name of Cserny, 
which means black. Though destitute of edu- 
cation, knowing neither how to read nor 
write, he had great gifts ; he well understood 
the conduct of troops, and Low to animate 
them in battle. 
ASIA. 


EAST-INDIES. 


Since the fall of fort Hattrass, the British 
troops have taken, it is said, eleven other 


forts, which leaves the whole country entire. 


ly at the mercy of the British. 

It is said that Lord Moira, as soon as the 
season would permit, intended to invade the 
Marhatta dominions with 80,000 men. 

The frontiers of Madrass, northward and 
westward, are infested with large bodies of 
freebooters, who have laid waste the whole 
province, and exercised the greatest cruelties 
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upon the inhabitants, cutting off their noses, 
ears, fingers, &c. A major, with a detach- 
ment of 300 men, met 10,000 of these maraud- 
ers, and killed 800, and captured 1000 horse, 
without any loss. 


AFRICA. 


The plague continues to spread its ravages 
inthe Barbary states. At Algiers 80 died in 
a day. The superstitious Turks saw with 
unconcern, persons momently falling dead 
around them, but did nothing to arrest the 
dreadful malady. The Turks are all predes- 


tinarians. 
AMERICA. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 
VENEZUELA. 

Morillo has been driven from the island of 
Margarita, and is now at Cumana. The pa- 
(riots are triumphant at present in the pro- 
vince Guayanna. andit is expected they will 
soon advance upon Carracas, whither Moril- 
lo is preparing to proceed. Amid confusion 
and disiress, the stagnation of business, and 
the enormities of an atrocious warfare, the 
cause of the Independents seems to be slowly 
gaining ground. 

CHILI. 

By the last accounts from Chili, it appears 
that the independents hay. had a battle with 
the royalists. aud were victorious. The roy- 
alist commander. Sanehos, wire commanded 
at Taleaguana, the sea-port, had received 
a reinforcement of 500 men from Lima, 
which augmented his army from 1,400 to 
1,500 men. The patriot commander, Hevas, 
had about 1700 men, having been joined by 
200, part of the 1000 who went with general 
O'Higgins. The royalists made a sortie with 
their wiiole force, but were completely de- 
feated, with the loss of 160 men and three 
pieces of cannon, ‘The Lima squadron was 
still at Talcaguana, for the purpose of tak- 
ing, as was supposed the royal troopsto Peru, 


MEXICO. 

Colonel Perry and Major Gordon, who 
had been despaiched by General Mina, with 
forty-six men, to proceed to Nachitoches, 
were attacked on their way at Cow-pens, 
near Labide, by 300 Spaniards, or acecord- 
ing to the Spanish Official, by 100 men, and 
entirely routed —twenty-seven were killed, 
the remainder wounded and taken prisoners, 
except two, who fled. Perry and Gordon 
are killed. 

General Mina, after having erected a small 
fort at Soto la Marina, left in it Major Pierre 
of New-Orleans, the patriot Bishop Mier, 
and 200 men, consisting chiefly of inhabitants 
who had come to his standard, proceeded 
himself, with 800 to i000 men, into the 
country toward St. Louis de Potosi. The 
fort has been reduced by Arredondo, who, 
also, despatched a calgnel with about 3,000 
men, of whom 600 were cavalry, after Mina. 
Upon coming up with Mina, a battle ensued, 
and the royalists were repulsed with heavy 
loss. Mina proceeded on to joina corps of 
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Vale, and the royalists were unable to pur- 
sue hin. Government has outlawed General 
Mina, fand put a price upon his head. It 
has been said that the Spanish Governor had 
put a commission into the hands of the 


Caddo Chief, authorising him to sweep off 


every person that is found between the Rio 
Honda and the Sabine. The Caddo denies 
the commission. In that territory, lately 
unoccupied by a single white man, and re- 
garded by Herera and Wilkinson as neutral, 
there are now about 200 families, emigrants 
from the United States. 
EAST FLORIDA. 

After the departure of M‘Gregor from 
Amelia, the chief direction of affairs fell in- 
fo the hands of Colonel Irwin, who, how- 
ever, was soon succeeded by Ruggles Hub- 
bard, sometime sheriff of the city and 
county of New-York. Mr. Hubbard was 
elected governor of the two Floridas, Com- 
modore Aury, Captain General, (this person 
came after the departure of M‘Gregor with 
a naval force.) Colonel Irwin, commandant 
of the land forces ; Henry Yonge, collec- 
tor, and William Ogleby, marshal. Recent- 
ly, it is said, that two parties have arisen, 
one attached to Hubbard, and the otber to 
Aury, and the last accounts state, that Hub- 
bard has met his death, as is supposed by 
Violence or poison. 


PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 


BRAZILS. 

The patriots are entirely quelled in the 
Portuguese provinces: at Pernambuco the 
royalists have celebrated their success with 
great pomp and rejoicing ; and it is stated 
that in June last, 40,000 soldiers from Rio 
Janeiro fell in with a large body of patriots 
near Cape St. Augustine, and after a fight of 
two days the royalists obtained a complete 
victory. Some of the patriots went over 
to the royalists, but were indiscriminately 
put to death. Some fled to the interior, 
others went toward Pernambuco; but all 
that were taken were put to death. There is 
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the patriots at Green Lake, in Languira 


Noy, 


not a patriot to be found on the coast of Bragi}, 
The patriots are said to have lost in 
10,000 men. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 


CANADA, 

It had been reported that there were Ame. 
rican citizens, taken prisoners during the 
last war, stillin captivity among the Indians 
on the borders of Lake Huron. In conse. 
quence of this report, application was made 
by the government of the United States 
to Governor Sherbrooke of the Canadas, to 
make inquiry; he did so. and upon careful 
search none have been found. 

By an official article in the Quebec Ga. 
zette, it appears that lumber from the Bri. 
tish North American Provinces is put upon 


the same footing, in respect to duties in | 


England, as that from foreign countries. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The President has returned to the seat of 
government, from his visit to his estate; 
and the Secretary of State, John Q. Adams, 
has entered upon the duties of his office. 

It is understood that a treaty was signed 
at the foot of the rapids of the Miami of 
Lake Erie, onthe 29th of Sept. by Governor 
Cass and General M‘Arthur, Commissioners 
on the part of the United States, and the 
chiefs of the Wiandot, Delaware, Shawanoe, 
Seneca, Ottowa, Chippewa, and Pottowat- 
tami tribes of Indians, by which treaty, 
these tribes have ceded to’ the United States 
all the lands held by them within the limits 
of the State of Ohio. The Indians residing 
on the ceded lands, however, are not ex- 
pected to remove from them, but to remain, 
subject tothe laws of Ohio and the United 
States. They have reserved to themselves 
certain tracts of land which they are to,hold 
free from taxation as long as they occupy 
them, under a patent from the President of 
the United States. 

The Court Martial, finally organized for 
the trial of Col. Wharton, dismissed the 
charges as frivolous, and honourably acquit- 
ted the Colonel.’ 


— 


Art. 14. DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW TAMPSHIRE. 

‘The trial of the Dartmouth College ques- 
{ion came on at Exeter on the 19th of 
September, before the Superior Court. The 
trial occupied several days, and was con- 
ducted by the respective counsel with great 
ability. The decision will be pronounced at 
Grafton in the November Terin. 

The annual Thanks: iving in New-Hamp- 
shire is appointed by Governor Plumer to 
take place on the 25th of December, Christ- 
mas day. This festival is usually kept in 
New-Engzland on the 25th of November. 

The Agricultural Society of Cheshire 
County, New-Hampshire, Roswell Hunt, 
Esq. President, has offered premiums to 
the amount of $300. The exhibition is to 


take place at Charlestown, in that County, 
on the first Wednesday in October. 

The famous Malaga Wheat was _ first 
brought in 1810 to Exeter, N. H. by a man 
who plucked it in a field in Malaga. He 
brought only one head, and from various 
accidents, only a few quarts were obtained, 
till 1816, but the present season it is esti- 
mated that there are 100 bushels raised. 
This wheat is believed to be superior to 
any in America ; it weighs 67 lbs. to the 
bushel, and has not been known to be 
affected by smut. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The English and American commissioners, 
who are to decide, and the agentsof the twe 
governments who are to conduct the con- 
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roversy relative to the islands in Passama- 
quoddy bay, under the 4i! article of the 
treaty of Ghent, reassembled in Boston in the 
beginning of September. At their last meeting, 
jp June, the Commissioners, having examined 
evidence in the case, beard an argument 
fom the agent of each government, in which 
were developed the grounds on which each 
nation considered itself entitled to all the 
islands in Passamaquoddy bay, and to the 
island of Grand Menan, in the bay of Fundy. 
During the adjournment, replications have 
been prepared by the agents, respectively, 
and heard by the Commissioners, who are 
now sitting with closed doors, and the result 
of their deliberations will be made known 
through the Government. 

There have recently set forth, in one body, 
from the District of Maine, for the State of 
Indiana, one hundred and twenty persons, 
men, women, and children, accompanied by 
the minister of the town; their object is to 
purchase and settle a township. 

The Provident Institution for Savings, in 
Boston, continues in successful operation. 
From the 23d of July to the 15th of October, 
were deposited $19,709 by one hundred and 
sixty-two individuals: in the same period 
were drawn out $1359 44 by 15 persons. 

At the late exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, at Brighton, a prize of 
$40 was awarded to Erastus Ware of Saiem, 
for a crop of carrots of an acre. which pro- 
duced 752 bushels ; to Thomas Meiville, Esq. 
of Boston, $40 for a crop of turnips, raised 
on his farm in Pittsfield, being 720 bushels 
on one acre; tothe Hon. James Richardson, 
also $40 for the greatest crop of potatoes, 
being 402 bushels on one acre; this last acre, 
in 1815, was a mere swamp. To Mr. Jacob 
Rice, of Shrewsbury, was awarded a prize of 
$40 for his crop of spring wheat, being 
threshed, and amounting to a little more than 
36 busieis per acre. At the same fair, Gor- 
ham Parsons, Esq. of Brooklyn. received a 
premium of $75 forthe best imported cow ; 
she was of the Holderness breed, of a fine 
form ; the breed is much esteemed,and before 
not known in this country. A medal of the 
value of thirty dollars was also awarded to 
Capt. Charles Tracy, of the ship Galen, for 
his care in bringing out a cow and a calf, be- 
longing to Stephen Williams, Esq. of North- 
borough. Specimens of cotton cloth were 
exhibited from the factory at Waltham, in 
which there are now 60 looms in operation, 
moved by water, and in which 151,947 yards 
of cloth were wove in 20 weeks, from the 
14th of April to the 30th August. But the 
most extraordinary exhibition was that of a 
pair of women's shoes, wove from the skin 
of a goat, which was killed between 12 and 
1 o'clock at night, and whose hide was per- 
fectly tanned and made into shoes, which 
were exhibited at half past 2 P. M.-of the 
same day. A pair of oxen was exhibited, 
bred in Springfield, that was sold for 1000 
dollars. 

An English turnip has been raised this sea- 
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son in the garden of Col. Joshua Little, of 
Newbury, which measured thirty-three inch- 
es in circumference, and weighed 12 pounds 
without the top. 

A kind of corn, the seed of which was 
brought from Canada, has been raised in 
Roxbury, this season, at the rate of 82 1-2 
bushels to the acre, and weighing 65 Ibs. per 
bushel. It was planted in the Ist of May, and 
harvested the 15th September. ‘The cob is 
small. 

On Sunday, Oct. 5th, a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Salem; it came from the 
north west, and lasted about 10 minutes. The 
same was felt at Cambridgeport, and at Wo- 
burn many walls were thrown down. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

* Messrs. Robbins, Mitchell and Tillinghast 
commissioners on the part of Massachusetts, 
and Messrs. Brown, Burril, and Bridgham, for 
Rhode-Island, appointed to settle the bound- 
ary of the State, have had a meeting at Provi- 
dence and adjourned to the 24th of Novem- 
ber, for the purpose of making surveys. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The legislature of Connecticut commenc- 
edits sessions, as usual, in October. By the 
report of the committee on the subject of 
taxation it appears that the grand list for 
1815, was $5,798,911. It is proposed to lay a 
tax of ten cents on a dollar, on this list, which 
will amount to $579,891, which is supposed 
to be required for the annual expenses of the 
several towns in the State, according to the 
proposed system of taxation. 

VERMONT. 

Governor Galusha has heen re-elected, in 
Vermont, by a majority of 6,110 votes, and 
the democratic ticket for counsellors, has 
succeeded by a majority of move than 6,000. 

A new religious sect has lately appeared, 
migrating from this State to the westward. 
They call themselves the true followers of 
Christ. Their pretended ;rophet came from 
Canada a few months since, and is a man of 
“austere habits,” and a great fanatic. His 
followers are not yet numerous, but it is 
thought he will increase them. He rejects sir- 
names, and aboiishes marriage, and allows 
his followers to cohabit promiscuously. 

The men eat their food in an erect posture, 
and the women when they pray, prostrate 
themselves on the ground with their faces 
downward. They frequently do penance for 
sins, and seem to make uncleanliness a virtue. 
They allege that their prophet has not changed 
his clothes for seven years. There was with 
the party, above described, a deluded wo- 
man, who itis said always sustained a fair 
character, and who left a husband in af- 
fluent circumstances and a family of children 
to follow this prophet. It is probably the ob- 
ject of the leader of this sect to draw as many 
after him as possible, and to form in some of 
the western States, a new settlement similar 
to the one made by Jemima Wilkinson, in 
the State of New-York. 

A beet was raised the last season in the 
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garden of Messrs. W. & A. Chapman, in Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. which weighed, including the 
top. 24 1-2 lbs.; without the top, i6 lbs, 14 
ounces. 

NEW-YORK,. 

Governor Clinton has issued a proclama- 
tion, that the 13th of November be kept as a 
day of prayer and thanksgiving. 

The canal continues to be worked, with 
great success. Contracts have been made for 
the construction of the canal as far as Mon- 
tezunia, aud at arate uniformly lower than 
the estimate of the commissioners. The dii- 
ference in the distance already Jet out, be- 
tween the estimate and the contracts, is about 
$500,000. 

Cessions of land have been very readily 
made on almost the whole of the route al- 
ready contracted for, and in some instances 
the cessions have been accompanied with the 
offer of donations in money when requisite. 
In very few instances have there yet been 
claims for damage. 

The utility_of this great work is almost 
universally allowed, and wili receive some 
illustration from the fact, that between the 
first day of May, and the first day of August, 
a single carry ing-house in Ogdensburgh trans- 
ported to Montreal, forty thousand barrels of 
flour. 

James Dill, Esq. has been appointed clerk 
of the district Court, vice Mr. Finu, deceased. 

A Fire Engine ona new principle has been 
recently invented by two genilemen in this 
vicinity, aud has been inspected with much 
approbation by several scientific gentlemen. 
—The principal benefit of the improvement 
consists in the cheapness of the construction, 
which is such as to bring it within the means 
of every village in the country, and indeed of 
every wealthy private individual. The fol- 
lewing also are among the advantages of the 
new construction : 

1. They work without friction ; of course 
a smaller number of men is necessary to 
work them. 

2. All the essential parts of the Engine 
can be made by common mechanics ; con- 
sequently, they can easily be repaired in the 
country. 

3. They will throw water as high. and in 
every respect as well,as on the common 
construction. 

4. They can be taken to pieces; every 
art examined ; and put together again ina 
ew minutes. 

The above invention has been patented. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The election for Governor, which in this 
State, is held once in three years, is just over : 
Mr Findlay is elected. 

The celebrated picture of “ Christ healing 
the sickin he Temple,” painted by West, and 
presented by him to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, has arrived in Philadelphia. It came in 
the ship Electra, and was insured at 3,000 
guineas. 

There is now upon the land of Judge Rush, 
near Bustleton, an Apple Tree, that has on it 
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three distinct growths, or crops of apples, 
the first ripe and fit for use: the second half 
grown; the third smaller, and about the size §,....i: 


' of nutmegs, the whole interspersed with a ya. the 
riety of blossoms, in full bloom ; thus indica. Th 
ting the approach ofa fourth crop—The Tree FF fri 
has never been grafted. tee 

MARYLAND. ‘eat! 

A meeting of Merciaits has recently been Fic 16 
held in Baltimore, for the purpose of taking Pipa, 
measures for establishing a Company to im. Fho49 


port goods from all parts of Europe, in order 
to secure to that city the trade to which its PRumy 
situation is considered as entitling it. Reso. Bjack 
lutions were adopted to carry the project in- B} ‘th 
to effect, and a committee of twenty-five ap- FF 


Row | 


Pant 
pointed to make the arrangements necessary j owe 
for that purpose. It is sugyested that the. ; A 
capital of tue company is to be three millions Pyhis \ 
of dollars. 

The election in Maryland has given a fed- FF 
eral majority of about 10, in the House of § 
Delegates. 


ay 


VIRGINIA. 

A memorial is before the legislature of this 
State, in behalf of a communication, by 
means ofa caual and asbort poctage, between 
the navigable waters of James’ river, and 
those that flaw to the Ohio; and leave is 
asked to incorporate a company for im- 
proving the navigation of the James’ river 
above the limits of the Jame-' river company ; 
for opening and constructing a turipike road 
from the hivhest point of navigation on the 
waters of James’ river, to the nearest point 
on the waters of the great Kenawha suscep: & 
tible of navigation; and for improving the t 


navigation of the latter river and its waters, Bepithe 
to their confluence with the Ohio. That the Bidd. 
commonwealth may liberally vest her funds 
in the stock of such company ;and that the Ptha 
government of the United States may be in- FWhu: 
vited to patronize the work, by becoming Fjs a 
stockholders to such amount as will secure Ppfiic: 


confidence and effect to the enterprize. 

It is stated that at the institution of Mr. 
Braidwood for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, at Manchester, Virginia, a young man, 
who had been for several years a burden to 
his parents and a disregarded member of so- 
ciety, has been enabled to read, to write, and 
to speak intelligibly. It 

The Theatre is rebuilding at Richmond, 


ty 
and will be opened, it is expected, by next [hy t] 
July or August. Mr. Gilfert, son-in-law of BR\yas 


the late Mr. Holman, and a celebrated mu- 
sician, both composer and performer, has ta- 
ken it on a lease for seven years. M 

It is said that Mr. Everard Hall, formerly 
of North-Carolina, but now residing on Little- 
Island, in Princess-Anu county, has discover: 
ed a process by which salt of a superior 
quality can be made from ordinary sea wa- 
ter, and affurded cheaper than it can be im- 
ported. Fivé hundred bushels can be made 


in one day ata trifling expense, and sold at fBral, 
the factory on the sea shore for 25 cents 8 mos 
bushel, which upon the smallest calculation §}) 
(according to the inventor) will yield one B°) 
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hundred and fifly per cent. per ann. upon the 
capita! employed. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The city of Charleston has suffered severe- 
jy from the yellow fever this season. The 
Board of Healib has published a list of the 
leaths in that city from the Ist of October, 
1816, to October Ist, 1817, by which it ap- 
Dears that the whole number amounted to 
1249. Of thisnumber 232 died of the yel- 
Mow fever; $85 of small-pox, and 157 con- 

Rumption. The number of whites 607% 
blacks 640. 

| ‘The rice crops are said to be very abun- 
Pant, especially in the vicinity of George- 


this season. 


| A considerable portion of tide-land was 
Mhis vear planted with cotton, which has pro- 
Baced well. 
GFORGIa. 
General Gaines has required of the go- 
ernor of Georgia, a detachment of the mi- 


Bditia of that state, to consist of one battalion 


Dp! riflemen, and one battalion of light or 
mounted infantry, to aid the troops under his 
Hommand in an expected contest with the 
eminole Indians. 

James M. Wayne, Esq. the new mayor of 
avannah, has issued a proclamation dated 
Gie Lith of September, requiring all vessels 
foming from Charleston, (5.C.) and from 
Peuy port or place in the West-Indies, (Ber- 
1uda and New-Providence excepted,) to 


Home to in Cockspur Roads, in Savannah ri- 
Pycr, for examination by the health officer of 
Mhe port. And all persons coming from 
Pither of the above named places are for- 
idden to enter the city of Savannah, until 
Biter 15 days from the time of their leaving 
Mharleston or any port in the West-Indies. 
hus the new mayor thinks the yellow fever 
ms a contagious disease, though the health 


fiicer does not. 


ALABAMA TERRITORY. 

This fertile territory is settling very rapid- 
y. Mobile is its principal sea-port, and 
jlakely is its capital, standing at the head of 
hip navigation. A large colony of French 
migrants have located themselves on the 
lombigbee. 

It is stated that corn, planted, in the vicin- 
ty of Fort Claiborne, in February was ripe 
'y the 16th of July, and that a second crop 
vas planted. Peach-trees were in blossom 
on the 4th of March. 

LOUISIANA. 
Mr. Jones introduced in the House of Re- 
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presentatives a resolution to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing an act of the legis- 
lature of the territory of New-Orleans, grant- 
ing to Robert R. Livingston and Robert Ful- 
ton the privilege of using Steam-Boats for a 
limited time. ‘Fhe committee. appointed to 
report on this subject, strengly advocated 
the continuance of the law, and the grant to 
Livingston and Fulton was preserved. 

The Board of Health, at New-Orleans, 
report 80 deaths in that city and suburbs, for 
one week, viz: from the 18th to the 25th of 
September, inclusive. Of these, 48 were 
men, 8 women, 4, children, and 17 colour- 
ed people. 

The deaths at New-Orleans, from the 25th 
of August to the 3d of September inclusive, 
were, on an average, 10a day. 

From the commencement of the year 1817 
until the first of October, were interred in 
the burying ground of New-Orleans, 679 ca- 
tholics and 248 protestants. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The first election took place, in this new 
state, in thegirst week of Sept@imber. David 
Holmes is elected governor, and George 


‘Poindexter, representative to congress. 


KENTUCKY. 

A museum of Natural and Antiquarian 
History is opened in the town of Lexington 
in Kentucky. It is designed by the propri- 
etor to display the natural history of Western 
America—to illuminate the dark origin of 
the arts, manners, and customs of the Abo- 
rigines. The name of the proprietor is John 
D. Clifford. 

The directors of the Bank of the U. States 
have determined to establish a Branch Bank 
at Louisville, in the state of Kentucky ' 

A Louisville paper states that there are 
nine Steam Boats building on the waters of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, which will 
complete the number of twenty on those 
waters. 


INDIANA. 
It was said, September 16th that one half 
the crop of wine then growing on the 


farm of David Golay, was sold at public . 


auction for the benefit of his heirs, at 73 
cents per gallon, to be delivered as coming 
from the press, the purchasers to furnish the 
casks. The whole of the crop, the product 
of about three acres and a half, is estimated 
at llor 12 hundred gallons. Two men and 
afew children, besides attending that vine- 
yard, raised a considerable quantity of corn 
aud other articles. 


Art.15. MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


LEGANT EXTRACTS. A Co- 
pious Selection of Instructive, Mo- 
tal, and Entertaining Passages from the 
most eminent Poets. Vol. 1. Boo’ 1. 2. 
) votional and Moral. New-York, Kirk 
\ Mercein, 12mo. pp. 284. 
Vou. NO. 1. 


We have compared this edition of the 
Elegant Extracts, with Sharpe’s English edi- 
tion, from which it was copied, and consider 
the execution of it in every respect equal to 
the exemplar ;---it is with satisfaction we can 
add that it is charged ata much lower price. 
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Opinion of John Woodward, Esquire, 
of the City of New-York, in the case of 
the St. Michaels and cargo, of Baltimore, 
vs. the King of Holland, (now styled the 
King of the Netherlands,)—involving a 
view of the legal effect of recent events 
upon the continent of Europe, especially 
as they relate to the rights and losses of 
neutral merchants, as connected with the 
@nange of Dynasties on that continent. 


This is an ingenious and learned argument 
ona point of great interest to the mercan- 
tile portion of this community, and does 
great credit to Mr. Woodward's talents and 
research We are sorry that the perform- 
ance, which is generally written in a fair 
style, should be marred by several verbal in- 
accuracies. 


The Law of Baron and Femme; of 
Parent aad Child; of Guardian and 
Ward ; of Masterand Servant; and of the 
Powers of @ourts of Chancery. With 
an Essay on the terms, Heir, Heirs, and 
Heirs of the Body. By Tapping Reeve. 
New-Haven, Oliver Steele, 8vo. pp. 500. 


The Reputation of Judge Reeve as a Lec- 
turer on the Common Law, is so widely 
spread and so justly appreciated, that we 
need say nothing more of the above trea- 
tises, than that they compose the substance 
of his didactic course, on the domestic rela- 
tions. We had the satisfaction, some years 
since. to hear these lectures delivered, and 
though our judgment may, perhaps, be in- 
fluenced by grateful recollections, and though 
this volume cannot carry with it the charm 
with which Judge Reeve’s amiable manners 
and venerable appearance could invest every 
subject of which he treated. we may still 
venture to recommend it to the gentlemen of 
the profession as a highly valuable compend, 
containing copious references to adjudged 
cases, with nice distinctions of the principles 
decided in each. 

The Bridal of Vaumend; a Metrical 
Romance. New-York, James Eastburn 
& Co. 18mo. pp. 186. 

This is an original poem from the pen of a 
young gentleman of New-York. and on that 
Goad has a claim to our attention. Our 
imits do not, however. allow us at this time, 
to enter upon a criticism of the performance, 
either in regard to its object or execution.— 
We shall refrain therefore from the expres- 
sion of the opinion we have formed of the 
work, till we have an opportunity to discuss 
its merits. 

A Brief Outline of the History of the 
Bible, and of thé signal providence of 
God, in all ages, for preserving and diffu- 
sing the knowledge and blessings of its 
truth and salvation in the world: toge- 
ther with some remarks on Bible Socie- 
ties; In a Sermon, preached in the city 
of Hudson, Sept. 10, 1817, before the 


Monthly Catalogue of New Publications. 
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Auxiliary Bible Society of the County 
of Columbia. By Thomas Warner, 4. 
M. New-York, Printed by J. Seymouy, 


. Modern Book-Keeping by Double Ep. 
try, adapted to Commission Business, ag 
it is conducted in the United States of 
America, designed for mercantile young 
men. By Charles Gerisher. New-York, 
E. Conrad, ovo. 


The Blind Farmer and his Childrey, 
By Mrs. Hofland, Author of The Son of 
a Genius, &c. New-York, W. B. Gilley, 
1Smo. pp. 144. 


This is an agreeable and affecting litt Ry. 
story. Itis the last of several written by iy. 
Mrs. Hofland, with a very obvious and excel.) 
lent design,—to incuJcate meral truth and in. 
duce good actions, by virtuous examples ani 
elevated motives. The author declares her. 
self to have been induced to the invention} 
of this tale. by the approbation which Mi 
and Miss Edgeworth, and many other en 
lightened persons have bestowed on hel 
former works Inspired by such praise, iti 
to be wished that she had more perfertly Rt 
imitated the pure style and well defined 
thoughts of one who is a model in this kind 
of writing; to be the subject, however, d 
tliis praise, and to deserve it, is sufficient of 
prepassens the reader in favour of Mrs Hol 
and, and of a book which professes to in¥! 
prove the hearts and refine the taste of thefi¥is 
young. The history of the Blind Farmer’ 
family resembles in its spirit the sweetnes 
and tenderness of Simple Susan. [Tt exhibit 
the same virtues, industry, patience, and be: 
nevolence,—it commends the interest of the 
poor, to the protection of the rich and pow 
erful, and instructs that dependent class, the 
they may hope for the aid of the affluent, i 
they practise the virtues which are equally 
the duty of all,—and shows that the desire 
of mental improvement, the enlargement i 
knowledse. and the habit of self-cultivation, 
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rich can feel, shed comfort on the lowet 
state the poor can suffer. 

E.R 

Blunt’s Stranger’s Guide to the City ol 
New-York. Comprising a Deseriptiot 
of Public Buildings, Dwelling-Houses, i 
cluding Population, Streets, Markets 
Public Amusements, the Bay, Harbout, 
Docks, Ships, Forts and Fortifications :—- 
With an Account of the Literary, Phile 
sophical, Medical, Law, Religious, avd 


Benevolent Institutions, Commercial Ex 
tablishments, Manufactures, &e. Tog 
which is prefixed, an Historical Sketch, Ct 
General Deseription, Plan and Extent? As 
the City. With an Appendix, containins ff lalgia 
the Time of Sailing, and Departure 
Steam-Boats, Stages, &c. with the Fares: oie 


Rates and Regulations of Hackney 


Coaches, Carters, Porters, Chimney " 
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1817. 
Sweepers, Weigh-Masters and Measur- 


ers: Market Regulations, Assize of 
Bread, Money Tables, Corporation Laws 
and Ordinances, Inspectors of Native 
Produee, Masters and Wardens of the 
Port, Pilots, Slave Regulations, &ec. &e. 
E:nbellished with a Plan of the City, 
1d Engravings of Public Buildings. 
aw-York, Printed for, and Published 
by Edmund M. Blunt, 24mo. pp. 508. 
“Phis is a very useful publication; full and 
accurate. The body of the work is impor- 
tant to the stranger, as it points out what- 
fever is worthy of examination in the city, 
Band, also, the readiest means of access to the 
repositories of literature and the arts. ‘The 
Eeppendix contains an abstract of the muni- 
wipal regulations of New-York, and will be 
Mound a great convenience both to the resi- 
Bdent and foreigner, as it enables them to 
Peuard against imposilion, and points out the 
Mropes modes of redressing the injuries, to 
Bwhich every person, égnorant of the law, is 
Bcontinually liable. It contaius weil-execut- 
Med engraved views of some of the most con- 
Msiderable public buildings, and is accompa- 
ied by an excellent map, which exhibits not 
i nly aplan of the elty, but also a directory 
Mo all the public buildings of every descrip- 
Bion 
Placide, a Spanish Tale; translated 
From Les Battuécas of Madame De Gen- 
Bis, by Alexander Jamieson. New-York, 
Kirk & Mercein, 12mo. pp. 143. 


Report of Diseases, 95 


This is an interesting work, written with 
great feeling, containing striking views of 
civilized society, as existing in Eurepe, and 
exhibiting the advaneges and disadvan+ 
tages—the abuses and itoprovemeats. inct- 
deat to that state of society, in strony and 
fine contrast of light and shade. ‘The doe- 
trine coutained in the work is equally true 
and important, and explained with great 
power of thought, and felicity of illustra- 
tion. 


The Adopted Daughter; A Tale for 
Young Persons. By Miss Sandham, Au- 
thor of the Twin Sisters, &c. New- 
York, W. B. Gilley, 18mo. pp. 172. 


his tale seems to have been written for 
very young persous,—to such it may be in- 
teresting. 


Sketches of Lower Canada, Historical 
and Descriptive; with the Author’s re- 
collection of the soil and aspect ; the mo- 
rals, habits and religious institutions of 
that isolated country; during a tour to 
Quebec, in the month of July, 1817. 
By Joseph Sansom, Esq. Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, Author 
of Letters from Europe, &e. New- 
York, Kirk & Mercein, 12mo. pp. 316. _ 

We have not yet had leisure to read this 
volume, which from the setting forth of the 
title page. claims more consideration than 
we should be able to give it in this catalogue, 


Art. 16. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC DISPENSSARY, . 
NEW YORK, DURING THE MONTH SEPTEMBER, 1817. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 


Intermittens, (Intermilfent Fe- 
ver,) 13; Synocha, (Inflammatory Fe- 
er,) 1; Febris Continua, (Continued Fever.) 
8; Febris lufantum Remittens, (Infantile Re- 
miltent Fever.) 12; Hernia Humoralis, 3 ; 
Phiegmone, (Inflammation.) 3; Otitis. (In- 
lammation of the Ear.) 1; Ophthalmia, (In- 
lammation of ihe Eye,)4; Cynanche Tonsil- 
laris, (Inflammation of the Throat,) 1; Bron- 
chitis, (Inflammation of lhe Bronchie.) 1; 
Pneumonia, (Inflammation of the Chest.) 4; 
Pneumonia Typhoides, 1; Mastitis, (Inflam- 
mation of the Female Breast,) 1; Splenitis, 
(Inflammation of the Spleen.) 1; Rheumatis- 
mus, (Rheumalism,) 3; Cholera, 2; Dysen- 
teria, (Dysentery,) 5; Erysipelas, (St. Antho- 
ny’s Fire,) 3; Vaccinia, (Kine Pock,) 5; Den- 
titio, ( Teething.) 2. 
CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 
Astaenia. (Debility.) 3; Vertigo, 6 ; Cepha- 
lalgia, (Head-ach,) 6; Dyspepsia, (Indiges- 
hon,) 15; Gastrodynia, (Pain in the Stomach,) 
6;; Enteredynia, (Pain in the Intestines,) 5 ; 
Colica, (Colic,) 3; Obstipatio, (Costiventss,) 
Paralysis, (Palsy,) 1; Epilepsia, (Hpi- 


lensy.) 3; Hysteria, ( Hysterics,) 3; Ophthal- 
mia Chronica, (Chronic Inflammation of the 
Eyes,) 3; Cynanche Tonsillaris Chronica 1 
Catarrhus, (Catarrh.) 1; Brenchitis Chroni- 
ca, 5; Asthma et Dyspnea, (Asihma and 
Difficult Breathing,) 2; Phthisis Pulmona- 
lis, (Pulmonary Consumplion,) 6; Hepatitis 
Chronica, (Cronic Inflammation of the Liver,) 
1; Rheumatismus Chronicus, ( Chronic Rheu- 
matism.) 8; Pleurodynia, 3; Lumbago, 9 ; 
Hemoptysis, ( Spitiing of Blood,) 2; Dysen- 
teria Chronica. 12; Diarrhea. 27; Amenor- 
rhea, 9; Ischuria, (Retention of Urine,) 1; 
Dysuria, (Difficulty of Urine,) 1; Lithiasis, 
(Gravel,) 1; Plethora, 2; Anasarca, (Drop- 
sy,) 1; Hydarthrus, (While Swelling,) 3; 
Vermes. ( Worms.) 15 ; Syphilis, 16; Urithri- 
tis Virulenta, 8; Phymosis, 1; Tumor, 3; 
Heruia Inguinalis, 2; Luxatio,2; Stremma, 
(Sprain,) 1; Contusio, (Bruise,) 7; Vulnus, 
(Wound,) 5; Abscessus, (.26scess.) 3; Ulcus, 
(Ulcer,) 17 ; Fistula in Perineo, 1, Odontal- 
gia 12; Sepra Venerea, 1; Ptoriasis, 1, 
Ptoriasis Gyrate Venerea, 1; Euythena, 1: 
Urticaria, (Veltle Rash,) 1 ; Impetigo, 3 ; Por- 
rigo, 4; Scabies et Peurigo, 11; Herpes, 1; 
Aphthe, 1; Eruptiones Varice, 5, 


— 
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The change of of temperature during Sep- 
tember, has been considerable, but not fre- 
quent. A prolongation of the summer heats, 
with occasional calms, marked the first 
twelve days: onthe 13th the weather be- 
came more cool, and continued temperate, 
or moderately warm, throughout the remain- 
der of the month. The winds. though mostly 
from the south and southwest, have been 
somewhat varions and irregular, as is usual 
about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when more or less revolution and commo- 
tion take place in the whale atmosphere, 
accompanied, generally, with one or two 
storms. The whole quantity of rain that 
has fallen in this month was equal to 4 inches 
and 6-10, being little more than halfthe quan- 
tity for August —Showers occurred on the 
Sth, llth, 12th, 17th, and 27th; a considera- 
ble rain through the night of the 14th, a more 
heavy ope on the 15th, and 16th, and again 
on the 23d_and 24:—no thunder storms, but 
incessant lightning during the evening of the 
11th. ‘The highest temperature has been 
83°; lowest 48°; greatest diurnal variation 
* 18°; mean temperature of the morning, 60° 
and 3-100; of the afternoon, 71° and 70-100; 
at sunset, 67° and 83-100;—greatest eleva- 
tion of the mercury in the Barometer, 30 
inches and 35-100; greatest depression, 29 
inches, and 36-100. 
~ Both the diseases and the mortality of this 
month have, in the aggregate, increased, 
but not to any considerable extent, or so as 
materially to impair the public heatth.—The 
autumnal season, in this climate, generally 
brings with it an augmentation of diseases,— 
and is particularly favourable to the exten- 
sion, or at least to the continuance of fevers, 
dysentaries and diarrbeas. Among the more 
obvious causes that contribute to, and tend 
to produce this morbid influence of the au- 
tumn, may be reckoned the impaired ener- 
gies of the constitution itself, induced by the 
debilitating power of excessive heat, conti- 
nually operating during the preceding sum- 
mer months; the diminution of perspiration ; 
the sudden reduction of external tempera- 
rature; the variable state of the weather; 
and lastly, the impure condition of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, which, at that time, 
is more generally loaded with noxious mias- 
mata, exhaled from large quantities of decay- 
ing or putrifying animal and vegetable mat- 
ter. 

The diseases that have principally prevail- 
ed, during September, were fevers, and dis- 
orders of the prime vie, chiefly in the form 
of dysentery, diarrbeea, and dyspepsia. with 
most of its consequent affections. There has 
also been some intermixture of inflammatory 
and especially rheumatic complaints, 

Cholera, though on the decline, was not 
uufrequent in the early part of tbe month ; 
but it rapidly diminished after the cessation 
ot hot weather, and has almost entirely dis- 
appeared within the last two weeks. Dys- 
entary and diarrhea have, on the contrary, 
rather increased in frequency, but have ex- 
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hibited no very obvious change of charaetoy, 
except a great proneness to degenerate into 
the chronic form. Some cases of diarrhwa 
were accompanied with large _dejections of 
bile; but in the majority of instances, the 
complaint was without any preternatural 
increase of biliary secretion, and oftentimes 
seemed to be owing principally to a want of 
due tone in the intestines themselves. _ And 
indeed, a relaxation of weakness or the inte: 
tines, produced by the hot season, may by 
considered as the most general predispos'y; 
cause of these autumnal complaints of the 
bowels. Hence it is, that dysentaries and 
diarrhoeas with us, seldom begin to prevail 


much till towards the conclusion of surnme 


or beginning of autumn, when the hot wea. 
ther constantly acting for several mont}s 


together, has had its full influence in debi 


tating the animal system ;—and they do not 
cease before the approach of winter, whe 
the corroborant power of atmospheric coll 
has braced up the solids and implanted new 
vigor in the constitution. 

Fevers have continued to make their ap. 
pearance under a variety of forms; and hay 
more frequently shown marks of degeneracy, 
or a stronger tendency to assume the charat: 
teristics of the malignant or putrid typ: 
Some have exhibited malignant symptom 
from the very commescement, being aiteni: 
ed with anxious and difficult respiration, bol 


and offensive breath, brown dry tongue, pit 
gent heat of skin, violent pains of the healRy 


confusion of ideas, or stupor. 


In some few cases of remittent and cout 


nucd fevers, a diarrhoea accompanied thea 
during the three or four first days, and pro 
bably arose not merely from congestion, pr 
daced during the cold fit, but also from ti 
usual tendency of the humours to tlow Ww 


wards the intestinal canal, when tua relasce 


and debilitated state. In one instance ii 
which this symptom existed, it was alms 
immediately relieved by venesection. 

The remittent, judging from Dispensary 
Practice, has been the most general form « 
fever; and bas assumed, in different indivi 
duals, a sub-inflammatory, bilious, or puiril 
diathesis. Inthe two former kinds, the us 
of the lancet was, in afew instances, bad 
recourse to in the begining of the first stag? 
of the fever, and with decided adyantage. 

From a review of the diseases of the three 
last months, it appears that we have had fe 
vers, Which have assumed all! the differen! 
forms, or types, that usually occur in thi 
climate. The writer is happy to have it in 
his power to state, that we have not, in addi 
tion to these, been a'armed by the appear 
ance of that occasional visiter and scourge 0 
our city, the yellow or pestilential fever. The 
unfavourable state of the summer 
being accompanied with great and continued 
heat, along with frequent, and oftentimes 
heavy rains; the early occurrence of yellow 
fever in the West-India Islands; its subse 
quent appearance in some of the soutliel? 
ports of the United States ; and the report? 
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the existence of some cases at our Quaran- 
tine Ground, introduced by vessels coming 
from infected ports, all concurred to indicate 
approaching danger, and to excite serious 
apprehensions. But by the strict enforce-. 
rent of Quarantine Regulations to guard 
against the introduction of contagion from 
abroad, the city of New-York has again es- 
caped a visitation of this dreadful pestilence. 

As the avowed object of these Reports, is 
a history of the weather and prevailing dis- 
eases. with details of practical facts and ob- 
serv ations.—-the writer forbears to enter upon 
any formal discussion or examination of the 
important questious which have divided the 
medical profession of this country, as to the 
pature anc! ortgin of this pestilential disease : 
whether it ie contagious or non-contagious ; 
whether it be a foreign or Comestic produc. 
tion; a disease of a peculiar and specific 
character, origivating only in tropical cli- 
mates, or mereiy Gur Commen autumaal re- 
miftent, rendered more violent and fatal 
from local impurities, from a deranged state 
of the atmosphere, or from other accidental 
circumstances. It may however, be preper 
to ad}. that onr city. during the last season, 
has been uncer tbe influence of all the 
capses® which the advocates for domestic 


* These causes are a continuance of heat 
and moisture, with a quantity of decaying 
animal and vegetable matter. With regard 
to the two tormer of these, it must suffice to 
observe, that it will scarcely be denied that 
they have, during the last season, existed to 
an extent quite equal to that of some of the 
years in which yellow fever bas appeared :— 
and as to animal and vegetable filth, it may 
safely be said, thaf our eity has seldom, if 
ever, presented a greater abundance! In 
addition to other nuisances, our streets, 
docks, wharves and market places, have 
been notoriously foul. So great, inded, was 
the annoyance, and so serious the apprehen- 
sions from some of these sources ef disease, 
that we witnessed the extraordinary and un- 
usual occurrence of a presentment of the 
« Grand Jury,” in behalf of the people of the 
city and county of New-York, actually pre- 
ferred against the guardians of the public 
health, the Mayor and Corporation, for dere- 
liction of duty, in not interposing their autho- 
rity, in order to remove and prevent, as far 
as possible, these several nuisances, so ob- 
noxious to the health of the city. Inthe 
said “presentment of the Grand Jury,” 
among other things, it is remarked that, “at 
no time for many years bas the public health 
been exposed to greater danger, from pools 
of stagnant water, carcases of dead animals, 
and farge heaps of street manure, which are 
suffered to remain in the very heart of this 
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origin, have considered necessary for the 
production of yellow fever, and yet it has 
not occurred; from which the conclusion 
must follow, that either these causes are not 
in themselves sufficient, or else that ‘‘ similar 
causes have, in the present instance, ceased 
to produce similar effects.” 

The deaths recorded in the New York bills 
of mortality for September, are as follows : 

Abscess, 1; Apoplexy, 3; Asthenia, 1; 
Cancer, 1; Caries, 1; Child Bed, 1; Cholera 
Morbus, 2; Consumption, 51; Convulsions, 
20 ; Diarrhea, 9; Drinking Cold Water, 1; 
Dropsy, 5; Dropsy in the Head,9; Dropsy 
in the Chest, 1; Drowned, 5: Dysentery, 
23; Inflammatory Fever, 1; Intermittent 
Fever, 2; Hectic Fever, 1; Remiitent Fe- 
ver, 3; TyphusFever. 21 ; Infantile Flux, 6; 
Hemoptysis, 1; Hemorrhage, 2; Hives, 
3; Inflammation of the Bowels, 5; Inflam- 
mation of the Brain, 2; Inflammation of the 
Chest, 2 ; Inflammation of the Liver, 4; Irn- 
flammation of the Stomach, 1; Insanity, 1; 
Intemperance, 5; Killed, 1; Marasmus, 3; 
Mortification, 2; Nervous Disease, 1; Old 
Age, 10; Palsy, 2; Peripneumony, 1 ; Quin- 
sy, 1; Rickets, 1; Scrophula, 3; Sprue, 7; 
Still Born, 17; Sudden Death, 1; Suicide, 1; 
Tabes Mesenterica, 4; Teething, 3; Ua- 
known, 4; Worms, 1.—Total, 259. 

Of whom there died, 73 of and under the 
age of 1 year; 37 between 1 and 2 years ; 
13 between 2 and 5; 8 between 5 and 10; 
17 between 10 and 20; 23 between 20 and 
30; 18 between 30 and 40; 25 between 40 
and 50; 18 between 50 and 60; 8 between 
60 and 70; 8 between 70 and 80 ; 8 between 
SO and 90 ; and 1 of a 100. 

JACOB DYCKMAN, M. D. 
New- York, September 30th. 1817. 


pepulous city, and at this season of the year, 
when the Board of Health invite the serious 
attention of the citizens ‘to the means pro 
vided by law for the purpose of guarding 
against malignant and pestilential diseases; 
And the Jurors, aforesaid, do further present, 
that at the intersection of Orange and Leo- 
nard streets down to Collect street; in Col- 
lect street down to Canal street; in and 
across Canal street uearly to the foot otf Hes- 
ter street, down to the river, diverse miry, 
offensive and unwholesome places remain, 
and are permitted, to the great danger of the 
public health, and annoyance of tne people 
thereabout inhabiting; and so the Jurors, 
aforesad, do present ‘the Mayor, Aldermen 
and GCommonalty, of the city of New-York,’ 
for permitting the said places and streets 
aforesaid, which remain tothe great danger 
of the good people, and to the great scandal 
of the city of New-York.” 
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17. CABINET OF VARIETIES: 


HERE is nothing more derogatory to 

the English Courts of Justiee, than their 
being obliged to sustain actiens founded on 
bets. Besides the countenance thereby given 
to a pernicious system of gambling, the trans- 
actions themselves are frequently too base 
or contemptible for grave investigation. 
Among those disgracelul suits which learned 
Judges have been obliged to decide, was one 
between two young fashionables, on the 
lives of their fathers, running them against 
each other, and calculating the bet in pro- 
portion to the chances of longevity. He 
whose father died first was to pay a forfeit. 
It turned out that the father of one of these 
hopeful youths, was dead at the time his 
dutiful son was making this wager, though 
both the parties were ignorant of it. He re- 
fused to pay the stipulated sum, which was, 
however, recovered at law. A bet was made 
as to the sex of the Chevalier D’Eon, but lord 
Mansfield refused to try it, as ‘ affecting the 
feelings of athird person.’ An action was 
lately brought to recovera bet won on Jo- 
anna Southcot’s non-delivery of a male 
child, before the Ist. of November, 1815; 
but it appearing that Joanna Southcot was 
nota married woman, the learned justice 
dismissed the suit. as involving too delicate 
a subject of inquiry,—though he admitted, 
if she had been a married woman, it would 
have been a strictly legal wager! 

We think the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts took the proper ground in regard to this 
species of litigation. On the first attempt to 
mforce a contract of this kind, the Court 
disclaimed all cognizance of questions of this 
description, as unworthy of their notice. It 
was well observed by the present Chief Jus- 
tice of that Commonwealth, that from being 
the umpires of such controversies, it would 
be but a slight descent to become the siake- 
holders of the parties. 

The following trial will show what Eng- 
lish courts can stoop to. 

Chester Assizes. 

Sir Massey Stanley, Bart. v. Hodgson.— 
This was an action against the defendant, a 
gentleman of the first respectability on the 
turf, forthe amount of a bet which was re- 
fused to be paid, as being against the laws of 
the turf. The case had been argued before, 
inacourt of another description, but. al- 
though a court of honour, (the Jockey Club), 
the members had no power to issue writ or 
process, to compel the execution of their 
judgment. The case was as follows: 

In 1811, a party of sporting gentlemen 
dined at Colonel Barnston’s in Chester, 
among whom were the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, a cenitleman of fortune at Liverpool. 
They bad each a filly a month old, and it was 
agreed by the parties they should run a 
match at Chester races, 1813, 8st. each, for 
100. guineas, h. f. Sir Thomas brought his 
filly to the post, but no horse of the defend- 


ant’s made its appearance. Sir Thomas's 
jockey weighed, and it afterwards came vut 
that the defendant's filly was dead. The 
learned counsel observed, that the stipula. 
tion of the half-forfeit was to guard against 
accidents, which horses as well as men were 
subject to. The wager had been won up to 
the extent of one half of it; and the law of 
Evgland would shew that the detendant was 
bound to pay the 501. for the recovery of 
which the action was brought 

The Attorney Genera! submitted to the 
court, that the act of Gad had rendered it 
impossible tor the defeudant to fulfil bis part 
of he contract; and that such rule of law 
was equally as applicable to brutes as to 
mankind. 

Chieti Justice-—“ Here not so, undoubtedly ; 
aman undertakes that be will doso and go, 
and binds himself,to the performance of it; 
he is responsible tor the non-pertormance of 
his agreement. So with a horse; a man 
may bind himself that his filly shall perfuim 
a stipulated task, which it cannot do. The 
responsibility certainly lies upon the con- 
tract.” 

Verdict—For the plantiff. damages 5@/. 

Chiet Justice—‘* Gentlemen of the Jury, 
you will recollect that pounds are always 
guineas on the turf!”—The verdict was ac- 
cordingly altered to guineas, 

From the European Magazine for Aug. 181% 
ENGLISH BISHOPRICKS. 
Statement of the Value of different Sees, ac- 
cording to the present Rentals: the in- 
equality among them is generally little 
known. 


£ 

Canterbury—the Duke of Rutland’s 

cousin (Dr. C. Manners Sutton) 20,008 
York—Lord Vernon’s and Lord Har- 

court’s brother (Dr. Edward Vena- 

ble Vernon) - 14.008 
Durham--Lord Barrington’s uncle 

( H.S. Barrington) ‘ 24,000 
Winchester—Lord WNorth’s brother 

(Hon. B. North) 18,000 
Ely—The Duke of Rutland’s tutor 

London—(Dr. Howley) ; 9,000 
Bath and Wells—Duke of Glouces- 

ter’s tutor (Dr. R. Beaden) 5,000 
Chichester-——Duke of Rickmond’s tu- 

tor (Dr. Buckner). 4,000 


Litchfield andCoventry—Lord Corn- @# 


wallis’s uncle (Dr J. Cornwallis) 5.000 
Worcester—(Dr. Cornwall) 4.1100 
Hereford—(Dr. Huntingford) 4,000 


Bangor—The son of the Queen’s 
English master (Dr. J. W. Ma- 
jendie) ‘ 

St. Asaph--Duke of Beaufort’s tutor 

Oxford—Brother of the Regent's tu- 
tor (Dy. Jackson) ‘ 
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Lincoln— Mr. Pitt’s secretary (Dr. G. 


Salisbury—Princess Charlotte’s tutor 

(Dr Fisher) 6,000 
Norwich—(Dr. Bathurst 4,000 
Carlisle-—Duke of Portland’s tutor 

St. David’s (Dr Burgess) . 5,000 
Rochester— Duke of Portland’s secre- 

tary (Dr. King) 1,500 
Exeter—Lord Chichester’s brother 

(Hou G. Pelham). 3.000 
Petorborongh—(Dr. J. Parsons). 1,000 
Bristol—Mr. Perciva!’s tutor (Dr. W. 

L. Mansel ) . 1,000 


Leandaff — Mr. Marsh late ( Dr. Wat- 
son) 990 


Gloucester—(Hon. Dr. H. Ryder) 1,200 
Ghester—Lord Ellenborough’s bro- 
ther (Dr. H. Law.) 1,000 


ON A CHEAP MODE OF FEEDING PIGS. 

In the year 1803. a very curious proposal 
was made to the public by a Mr. Saunders, 
of Stroud, Gloucestershire, who assert- 
ed that he had discovered a new kind of 
food for pigs, which was so highly nutri- 
tious, and at the same time so extraordinary 
eheap, that these animals might be kept 
(taking all ages and sizes together) at the 
low rate of oue peany per head per day. 

Mr. Saunders observes, that “ clover or 
sainfoin hay, at 4/° 14s. 4d. per ton, is 4s. 8d. 
per cwt. or one halfpenny per pound; and 
that twenty pounds weight of either, well 
boiled, will make, with the addition of the 
incorporating ingredients, sufficient wash or 
food to maintain thronghout the day fifty 
store pigs, from three months old to an in- 
definite age upwards, 

He then gives the following estimates of 
daily expenses of keeping fifty store pigs :— 


Potatoes one bushel 
Meal of any description 
Cloverhay .. . 
Attendance 


rw 


to 


which is exactly one penny per head. 

Mr. Saunders affirms that a single sack of 
boiled potatoes, when mixed with this wash, 
without any other ingredient, will go as far 
as four or five sacks when given without it, 
aithough boiled. ebiil. 


In the European Magazine for July last, 
we lind a simple method of preserving pota- 
toes, contained in a communication from 
Charles Whitlow, Esq. dated in New-York, 
Feb. 1816. 

“ The usual mode at present practised for en- 
deavouring to preserve potatoes, after digging 
is to exposed them to the sun and air, until 
they are dry. This exposure generally causes 
them to have a bitter taste, and it may be 
remarked. that potatoes are never so Sweet 
fethe palate as when immediate! v 
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after digging. I find that when potatoes are 
left in large heaps or pits in the ground, that 
a fermentation takes place, which destroys 
the sweet flavour of the potatoes. In order 
to prevent that fermentation, and to pre- 
serve them from loosing the original fine and 
pleasant flavour, my plan is (and which ex- 
perience proves to me to have the desired 
effect,) to have them packed in casks, as 
they are digged from the ground, and to have 
the casks, when the potatoes are piled in 
them, filled up with sand or earth, taking 
care that it is done as speedily as possible, 
and that all vacant spaces in the cask are 
filled up by the earth or sand. The cask 
thus packed holds as many potatoes as it 
would was no earth or sand used ia the pack- 
ing; and as the vacant spaces of the cask of 
potatoes so packed are filled, the air is totally 
excluded, and cannot act on the potatoes, 
and consequently no fermentation can take 
place. 

‘ T sailed from New-York to S_ Bartholo- 
mew’s, and brought with me two hundred 
barrels of potatoes, packed in the abeve 
manner. On ny arrival at the island, I found, 
as I expected, that the potatoes had preserv- 
ed all their original sweetness of flavour; in 
fact, were as good as when first dug,having un 
dergone no fermentation, nor in the slight- 
est degree affected by the bilge or clese air 
of the ship. Some barrels of the potatoes [ 
sold there, and at the neighbouring islands, 
for four dollars per bushel, and at the same 
time potatoes taken out in bulk without pack- 
ing, and others that were brought there pack- 
ed in casks which had not been filled up in 
earth, sold only for one dollar per bushel, 
they beiag injured in the passage by the 
bilged air and fermention, being bitter and 
bad, whilst mine were perfectly sweet and 
dry as when dug. What remained, I shipped 
from Bartholomew’s to Jamaica, where 
they arrived in equally good condition, and 
sold it at a higher price than they had brought 
at the former island. Some of these casks 
of potatoes were put in a cool cellar by the 
purchaser at Jamaica, and on examining 
them when I was leaving the island, two 
months after, I found that they had, in a very 
sma!l degree, sprouted, but that all their ori- 


gival flavous was preserved. 


From the Philosophical Magazine for Mug. 1817 
METEOROLOGY. 


At Tunbridge Wells, on the night of Wed- 
nesday the 30th of July, about half after 
eleven o'clock, appeared a beautiful parase- 
lene, or mock moon. It was at the distance 
of about 25 degrees south of the moon, and 
wes highly coloured with red aud yellow, 
and at length had the addition of a project- 
ing and tapering band of light extending in 
the direction of the halonic radius. The phe- 
nomenon lasted about three minutes. The sky 
was full of the cirrus or curicloud, and the 
wanecloud passed over in fine veils, here and 
there dispersed iu wavy bars. A change had 
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been conspicuous in the clouds to-day. The 
tong lines of cirrus extending to eitherhorizon, 
large well-defined twainclouds to leeward, 
and waineclouds in the intermediate region 
of the atmosphere, formed a character of 
sky contrasted to the rapid productions of 
cainclouds and showers which had gone on 
almost every day for a week before.—The 
barometer was stationary nearly all day, 
and till midnight, at 29-43. 


The Journal of Angsburgh of the Sth ult 
has published the following cbservations 
made in the Observatory of that city :— 
* On the 7th inst. at 42 minates past eight in 
the evening, Professor Stark observed, ina 
serene sky, a lnminous band, of a colour 
similar to the Milky Way, in the direction of 
the head of Serpentarius, in the constella- 
tion Hercules; and which passing below the 
Northern Crown, and then between the tail 
of the Great Bear, and the head of the Little 
Bear, ended in the star Alpha of the Dragon. 
Its length was 71 degrees, and its breadth, 
almost every where uniform, was two appa- 
rent diameters of the Moon. This pheno- 
menon, which had a great resemblance to 
the prolongation which rapidly took place 
on the 13th of September 1811, in the tail of 
the great comet, disappeared at 58 minutes 
past eight. From this moment until one 
o’clock in the morning the Professor observ- 
ed that the nebulous part No. 8, of the con- 
stellation of the Buckler of Sobiesky, when 
the Juminous band had commenced, seemed 
fo be surrounded with an aureola greater, 
more lively, and more sparking than usual. 

The great spot or crevice, which appeared 
en the 23d of July last on the sun's disk, dis- 
appeared on the 4th of August. There were 
afterwards formed a great number of small 
spots, arranged in several groups, which Pro- 
fessor Stark intends to describe in a work 
which he proposes to publish soon, 


Among the rare events of the present age, 
few bave happened more rare, or interesting 
than the following. 


A person who had made a considerable 
fortune in Philadelphia, asa butcher, weat on 
board one of the Jast ships from Amsterdam, 
which had a number of German redemp- 
tioners. for the purpose of purchasing one to 
assist him in his business. After examining 
the physiognomy of several of the passen- 
gers, without being able to please himself, 
his attention was arrested by the tranquil and 
composed countenance of a man rather ad- 
vanced in years, but with much appearance 
of strength and activity. Not less pleased 
with the conversation of the German than 
with his exterior, he described the purpose 
for which he wanted a servant, and obtained 
the man’s consent to purchase his inden- 
tures, provided he would also purchase those 
of his wife, who had accompanied him. 
The parties then went ashore to complete 
the. business, attended by the captain; and 
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upon the names of the persons being men- 
tioned, to insert them in the writings, they 
were the same with (hose of the purchaser's 
father and mother; and, upon further ingui- 
rv, he ascertained them to be, in fact, his fa- 
ther and mother, the latter declaring, that if 
he was their son, he had a remarkable mole 
upon his left arm—which proved to be the 
case! Jt is added, that nothing could sur- 
pass the joy of all parties. The Providence 
of God has snatched the venerabie pair 
from poverty and servitude, and condacted 
them to plenty and independence, under tue 
protection of an effectionate son. He, it 
seems, had run away from his pareats when 
quite a boy, and from the continual wars in 
Europe neither had ever heard of the other 
since. Raleigh Reg. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. is right in his suggestion and in his 
emendation. 

We are obliged to Corrector for pointing 
out an error in the review of the Manual of. 
Botany in our last number. He informs us 
that Mr. Eaton, so far from having been a 
lecturer in Yale College, only attended the 
lectures given in that institution, for a short 
time. 


Mr. M. Nash’s communication on the 
subject of determining the latitude and longi- 
tude of places on the land, with the mean of 
his observations on the latitude of the City 
Hall, which was received too late for inser- 
tion in this number, shall appeat in our next. 


We haveon hand a communication from 
our valued correspondent, J. A. M. but do 
not consider it quite suited to our columns, 
although we approve its tenor. We shall be 
happy to hear from him on any topic that 
falls within our range. 


Democritus will perceive that we have 
taken as much notice of a late occurence at 
the Theatre as is requisite at present. We 
agree with him, that the managers of the 
play-house stand exactly on a par with the 
players in regard to their responsibility to the 
public, and shall always exercise the same 
freedom of animadversion in regard (o them. 


Several interesting communications on 
file, shall appearin our next. 


The Mathematical Department is unavoida- 
bly omitted in this number. 


Corrections in No.6, vol. I p. 427. where 
it is mentioned that Richard’s Dictionary 
does not contain modern improvements, 
strike out Willdenow, Acharins and Smith, 
since they appear to have been consulted. 


Vol. I. p. 435, for Gen. Hawkins, read 
General Humphreys. 


ERRATA. 
Page 13, of this Number, for ‘ such a trick’ 
read ‘ such a (ruth. 


P. 27. Vol. 2. for court read cour. 
P. 39. Vo!. 2. for ballot read ballet, 
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